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pumise ASSOCIATION for the ADVANCE- 
MENT of SCIENCE, 22, Albemarle-street, London, W. 


The NEXT ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING will be held at MAN- 
CHESTEK, commencing on WEDNESDAY, August 31. 


President E'ect 
sik H. E. ROSCOE, M.P., LL.D., DC.L., PhD, FRS., V.P.C.8. 
NOTICE to CONTRIBUTORS of MEMOIRS.—Authors are requested 
togive early notice of their intention to offer Papers. 
— egy Lodgings and other Local Arrangements may be 
obtained from th e Local Secretaries, saris on Arcade, Manchester. 
T. ATCHISON, Secretary. 


OVERNMENT GRANT of 4,000/. for the PRO- 
MOTION of SCIENTIFIC RESEARCH. — Applications to be 
considered at the next eg He) of the G Grant C 
rete forwarded to the Secretaries, Royal Society, Burlington House, 
london, W., marked “Government Grant,” before September 30th, 
and must be written upon printed forms, which may be o tained ¢ of the 
AgisTant-SECRETARY. 


ees (Private) and AMANUENSIS by 

Lady. Been 43 years in that capacity with Gentleman of 
literary 7d Scientific meatinonss experienced in Correcting Proofs, 
Cataloguing se ae &c.—No. 82, Rozertson & Scort, Advertising 
Agents, Edinburgh. 


pe eDrTOR or LEADER-WRITER on DAILY, 
orthe EDITORSHIP ofa WEEKLY PAPER. Appointment desired. 
‘Satisfactory references.—W. H. Jowerr, Magazines, et Cheshire. 


XPERIENCED WRITERS of SENSATIONAL 
SERIAL FICTION Lewes to SUPPLY a ROMANTIC TALE, 
located in a particular eee d to by letter 
with Sena, care of Vickers 5, Nicholas-lane, London, E.C. 
Previous work of the same ‘tind should be specified. For suitable work 
ost liberal terms will be given. 


[° PUBLISHERS, NEWSPAPER PROPRIE- 
TORS, or ADVERTISING aoa — RE - ENGAGEMENT 
WANTED by a Young Man, in a tion, who has had good ex- 
oreo par phere Literary, ‘and Publishing Departments. Mode- 
ntesalary.—Address W., 12, York-road, King’s Cross, N. 


PUBLISHERS. —PARTNERSHIP or TEM- 


with capital, of business habits and capacity ; age 24. Camb, 
Graduate, with thorough acquaintance with recent and Classical Eng. 
Lit, educational and k ge of Foreign Lang. and Lit. 
D B.K., Mr. Dobson’ 's, High "Harrogate 


ARTNER WANTED, Active or Sleeping (half 

share), in a large and old and Book-Printing 

Bablishment in the North. Capital required. 7,500! —Apply No. 1387, 
Murs. Adams & cis, Advertising Agents, 59, Fleet-street, E.c. 






































THE CHELSEA PUBLIC LIBRARY COM- 
MISSIONERS r. pice ss ee Pg EN a of a YOUTH as ATTEND- 

ANT for the PUBLIC G ROOM. Sal: ll a week.—Appli- 
cations must be in aes 4, age and previous experience, and 
eaclosing copies of at sna, than three testimonials, addressed to the 





Sec., B. W. Fin: 28, Trafalgar-sq’ sea, 8. W. 
canvassing of individual ‘Commissioners reare, Cetra array ie 
A YOUNG MAN (25), well educated, seeks 
ENGAGEMENT as LIBRARIAN or SUB-LIBRARIAN. Six and 


at iil experience. Excellent references.—H., 7, Brunswick-place, 





T?,A0< AUCTIONEERS, BOOKSELLERS, or 

LIBRARIANS.—A } Sana MAN, well educated, and having con- 
fiderable experience in Cataloguing and general Librar Work, is 
OPEN to an ENGAGEMENT.” Thorough knowledge of mch 
German ; first-class references; moderate salary.— 
Forest-road, ton, E. 


and 
Address E. V., 105, 





4 AY SOLICITORS.—The Advertiser, unarticled, 
who has had considerable experience in the various branches of 
the Profession as Managing Clerk, with the entire conduct and manage- 
ment of matters entrusted to him, is, owing te the death of his late 
employer, with whom he was engaged for nearly ten years, desirous of 
training’ i caeaiens aea eat as soonm.as possible. Very high re- 

character and ability can be given. —Address E. L. F., 
MN, Benv-errest, Battersea, 8.W. 


tN OWNERS of PROPERTY, TRUSTEES, and 
ae. —A yg Agent of many years’ exceptional experience 
classes of property. is peinene of an ENGAGEMENT a: 
SENT Gs and SUPERVISOR Will be dise on and after veathes 
Mh. Strict references will be given as to probity and qualifications, 
44 wy Sood security.—Apply to A. Davis, 11, Millbrook-road, Brixton, 








[YPE-WRITING.—MSS,, Legal Documents, 
ont (Prompt Books and Parts), Copied by the Type- Writer with 
accuracy.—Type-Writing Office, 34, Southampton-street, 
fraser e management of Miss Fanaan and Mies B. Dickexs.— 


TYPE. -WRITER (Remington).—MSS., Pan ng 





A FRENCH GENTLEMAN, aged Twenty-six, 
Bachelor of Arts (Baccalauréat-2e-lettres), and Professor of the 
Lycée, wishes to obtain a post as FRENCH TUTOR either in an English 
Family or School, with time for private reading. Nomina! salary. 
Excelient social and ) . — Address 

(firstly) SURGEON, care of Mr. Stanford, 55, Charing Cross, London, 8.W. 


ERMANY.—The Rev. A. DAMMANN, D.D., of 

Eisenach (Thuringia), RECEIVES into his house SIX "BOARDERS 
for Private Tuition, especially in German, French, and the Classics. 
Beautiful and healthy locality. Terms moderate.. —Address as above. 


THE COLLEGE, SIDMOUTH. — Principal, R. 
SHINDLER, M.A.—GENTLEMEN’S SONS receive careful 
. Preparation for 
Universities, Army, and other Examinations. French and German 
spoken. Large House in seventeen acres of ground. Liberal Table. 
Terms moderate and inclusive. 














LENALMOND TRINITY COLLEGE 


(in the Perthshire Highlands). 


eee and ee SIDES, the latter a Systematic Practical 
Education for Boys entering early upon life. Preparations for the 
Universities. Tndion Civil Service, Army, and other Examinations. 
veral BURSARIES, of the value of 50l., will be awarded in July. 
For particulars, Prospectus, &c., apply ‘to the Rev. Tur WarpbeEn, 
Glenalmond, N.B. 


DEEN S COLLEGE, LONDON (for LADIES), 
and 45, Harley-street, W. (No branch) Incorporated b: 
Royal =. 1853. Principal—Rev. Canon ELWYN. Lady Resident 
—Miss CROUDACE Jp Pie cae from Fourteen Years of age. 
Higher Course for d ders received by Miss 
Wood, 41 Harley-street, and ry Miss Knott, 2, Brunswick-place, Regent's 
Park. Three Scholarships are open. Particulars of Secretary. 











UEEN’S COLLEGE SCHOOL, 43 and 46, 
Harley-street, W. spoke branch ) For GIRLS from Five to Fourteen. 
y Superintendent—Miss HAY. 
NEXT TERM begins SEPTEMBER 6. 
Particulars of Secreta 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE of SOUTH WALES 
and Se tanaaed (CARDIFF). 
ANCE SCHOLARSHIPS. 

Thirty-three SCHOLARSHIPS and KXHIBITIONS, varying in value 
from 50l. to10l. per annum. will be offered for COMPETITION at the 
EXAMINATION on SEPTEMBER 27th, 1887, and Following Days. 

The inclusive Tuition Fee is 10/. 

For further information in regard to Scholarships, Exhibitions, and 
Prizes offered for competition in the course of the vear. see Prospectus, 
which may be obtained fro: IVOR JAMES, Registrar. 

Cardiff, March 10th, 1887. 


ESLEY COLLEGE, SHEFFIELD 
(affiliated to the London University in 1844). 
Governor and Chaplain—Rev. W. H. DALLINGER, LL.D. F.R.S., &c. 
Head Master—H. M. SHERA, Esq., M.A. LL.D. 
Pp Assisted by Eight University and Twelve Assistant Masters and Pro- 
lessors. 











Thorough training in Classics, Mathematics, Chemistry, Modern Lan- 
= ges, &c., Biology, including Animal Types, Anatomy, Physiology, and 

tany, by ‘Dr. DALLINGER. 

A JUNIOR SCHOOL, in admirable proficiency. 

For Prospectuses apply to the Governor or Heap Master. 


The AUTUMN TERM will commence on TUESDAY, September 20th. 


RENCH PROTESTANT COLLEGE, 
BEDFORD. 
A CHURCH OF ENGLAND SCHOOL FOR LADIES. 
Fee, 601. to 75. a year. 

The Examiner of the Oxford and Cambridge Board reports of the 
French and German — 

“TI am glad to report so favourably of both languages. The papers 
are most excellent, while everything shows great conversational ac- 
quaintance with the langu»ges. Throughout the school the goodness of 
the pronunciation and fluency of expression are very striking. It is 
rare to find such good results obtained in an English school.” 

NEXT TERM begins SEPTEMBER 27th. 

Prospectus from Rev. rae Restpent Caplin. 


ITY and GUILDS of LONDON INSTITUTE, 
CENTRAL INSTITUTION, EXHIBITION-ROAD. 

The COURSES of INSTRUCTION at the Central Institution are 
arranged for men Sahat carge EDUCATION of persons who are 
training for Mechanical, Civil, or Electrical Engineering, or for any 
branch of Manufacturing. and es eapecially of Chemical Indus 
HWORKERS RSHIP of 











The CL! * &C a = year with free 
education, aa several other alga will be poe = on the 
results of the E m TUESDAY, 
September 27th. 


For programme and further particulars apply to the Organizing 
Director, Sin Puttir Maenvs, at the Offices of the Institution, Exhibi- 
tion-road, London, 8. W. 


ITY and GUILDS of LONDON INSTITUTE. 
TECHNOLOGICAL CLASSES. 








mea creemente, Tales, &c., COPIED neatly and 
Rerthand.—Waraox, Cantley-avenue, Clapham Common, 8. 


Tr -WRITING, in best style, at 1d. per folio. 


Shorthand Notes taken References to Authors.—Miss GLAppING, 
3, Hayter-road, Brixton, 8.W. 


TY2E-WRITER. —AUTHORS’ MSS., Plays, Re- 
Lectures, Legal or other ade COPIED with accuracy 
te sack Terme moderate. Duplicate Copies.—Address B. TicaR, 





























‘k-road, Haverstock-hill, N.W. Established 1884. 
ell ed 


ANTED by a LADY (Thirty) a RE-ENGAGE- 
= st etned hala not = s 40. on en yn 














Penal} wb Sd LADY HOUSBKEEPE: 
Birmingham. 





(Written and Pra tical) will be held in MAY, 1888, in 
Fifty different Trade subjects Teachers desirous of forming Techrical 
Classes in re ee Napres subjects es apply at once, stating their 
rector, Sin Puitie Macnus Exhibi- 
tion-roed, Cane. .. we from robe full particulars may be obtai 





ANTED, COPIES of NOTES and QUERIES, 

No. 51, SIXTH SERIES, for which 2s. 6d. each wil! be given.— 

Address JOHN’ C. FRANCIS, Notes ai and Queries Office, 22, Took’s-court, 
Cursitor-street, Chancery- lane, E.c. 


ARIS.—The ATHENZUM can be obtained on 
SATURDAY at the GALIGNANI LIBRARY, 22%, Rue de Rivoli. 


T. PAUL’S SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION for 

filling upabout TWENTY VACANCIEs on the Foundation will be 

held om the 8th SEPTEMBER NEXT.—For information apply to the 
Rursar, St. Paul's School, West Kensington. 


OUTH KENSINGTON, 1, Trebovir-road, S.W. 


(close to Earl’s a Station) ~ ADVANCED CLASSES for 
CLASSES 











IRLS and ELEMENTA for YOUNG CHILDREN. 
Principal, Mrs. W. R. CO OLE. —A separate House adjoining for Resi- 
dent Pupils —The NEXT TERM will COMMENCE oa TUESDAY, 


September 20. 





RYSTAL PALACE COMPANY’S SCHOOL, 
ART, SCIENCE, and LILIERATUKE.—Twenty Sessions. 

LADIES’ DIVISION.—Faculties of Fine Arts, Letters, and Music of 
the highest class, resume MONDAY, October 3rd. 

PRACTICAL ENGINEERING.—Mechanical and Civil Colonial Sec- 
tion. Next Term commences MONDAY, September Sth. 

IMPROVEMENT of ESTATES.—Surveying and Engineering applied 
to beautifying and improving Land. Nex: Eatries SEPTEMBER Ist. 
of the undersigned in the Library, next Byzantine Court, 


F, K. J. SHENTON, 
Superi d 





Crystal Palace. 





tion Department. — 
ESIDENCE for LADY STUDENTS, 


119, Gower-street, London, W.C.; nearly opposite University 

College, and two minutes’ walk from the Maria Grey Training College. 

For Students preparing for the Higher Examinations at the various 

London Colleges. Home comforts, combined with supervision in 

ie ae terms and further particulars apply to the Principal, Miss 
RCHARDT. 








| batren—y CIVIL SERVICE, JuNE, 1887.—Messrs, 
ES and pose 21, Lexham-gardens, London, W., passed the 
FIRST CANDIDATE, viz 
Mr. Lupoyae C. PORTER, with 2,097 marks. 
Another Candidate was only 16 marks short of success. 
Places taken in the various subjects :— 
First—History. 
Second, Third, and Fifth—Literature. 
Seventh—Greek. 
Bleventh—Latin. 
Sixth— 
Ona int—F au the following es were obtained, viz , 
rst—Full Marks om Mathematics, never before obtained. 





_s and Ninth— Literature. 
Fifth—History 
] Righth—Logis. 

These results are obtained by careful instruction of the Candidates by 
a staff of Forty Tutors. which is one of the largest at any educational 
establishment in England. There are no large classes, and the number 
of pe Be pe is limited, so that each may receive a proper amount of indi- 

attention.’ 





ESSRS. JAMES and LYNCH, 21, Lexham- 
gardens, London, W., prepare for the AKMY and CIVIL SEk- 


VICE. 
At the recent WOOLWICH ng anti ins the following passed :— 
Place. Marks. 


WE ccccadcsancs, te pelt demttianiadddaacen: Gan 
23rd . E W. Ridges 50 
29th . E. Barnes .......+ 





rn 
30th . J. E. L. Bruce.. 
Two others were “éist and 65th, é.¢., one and five places out, 
In 1886 the places taken were &th, 15th, 32nd, 37th, 38th, 39th, 47th, 
52nd, 57th, 59th, 62nd. 
SANDHURST EXAMINATION. 


uly. 
The following passed :— 














ame. Marks. 

A. F. H. Ferguson .....se+005 8,118 

N on Smyth 6,633 

v.C. ry Marryat 6,560 

R. 0. Crewe Read .. oe 9.109 

R. G. Macpherson . 71.795 

D Darroch 7,754 

AF 7,695 

w.N. - 7553 

R.F 7,348 

J. A. Stewart ... 7.214 

E. G. 6,996. 

G.Cc.R gh 6.930 

O. G. Gunning 6,934 

82nd ..... W.N R. Gilbert-Cooper 6 480 
3rd (Univ.) ...... T. W. Lightfoot....... 6 755 
L2CM ..eccreecceees 5,266 





SANDHURST. —Thirty-seven passed in 1886. 
MINARY pegs tes in 1686; fifty-seven up te date in 1887 
MILITIA, LITERARY.—Twenty-four in 1856; eleven April, 1887. 
MILITIA, MILITARY COMPETITIVE. —Thirty- -five in 1886 ; twenty 
two in March, 1887. 
Work now going o1 
Prospectus and ‘ievailed lists of successes on application. 


OVERNESS and TUTORS’ AGENCY.— 

AGENCY for GOVERNESSES, TUTORS, AMANUENSES, ard 

COMPANIONS, English and Foreign. — Apply for particulars, "Mrs. 
Dosszror, The Library, Old Bedford House. Streatham, 8.W 











OWENS COLLEGE, VICTORIA UNIVERSITY, 
MANCHESTER. 


1, ARTS, SCIENCE, and LAW DEPARTMENT. 

2. MEDICAL DEPARTMENT (including the Dental and the 
Pharmaceutica! Courses). 

3. DEPARTMENT for WOMEN. 

4. EVENING CLASSES DEPAKTMENT. 

Prospectuses of the above Departments and of Entrance Scholarships 
and Exhibitions (twelve in number, and varying from 123 to 100. per 
annum) will be forwarded on application te the Registrar of the be 
or may be obtained from Mr J. H, 33, Piccadilly, Manchester 
HENRY Wa. "HOLDER M.A, Regis trar. 











HE MIDDLESEX HOSPITAL MEDICAL 
SCHOOL. 

The WINTER SESSION will OPEN on MONDAY, October 3rd. 
Distribution of Prizes at 3p u. by the Right Hon. the Lord Mayor of 
Loi At 4pr.x. a Reception will be held in the new School Buildings. 

or hips (value 100/. and 60%.) on Sep- 
tember 29.b and 30th. 


The Composition Fee for the whole Medical Curriculum ts 10 !. 
Special provision is made for arte eneenee and for Candidates for the 
Preliminary ene (M B.) Examination 

The new ENTIAL COLLEGE ‘provides accommodation for 
Thirty Students ee a Resident Ward 

For Prospectuses apply at the Hospital to ba Resident Medical Officer, 
orto A. PEARCE GOULD, Dean. 
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T. BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL and 
COLLEGE. 

The WINTER SESSION will BEGIN on MONDAY. October 3rd. 1837. 

Students can reside in the College within the Hospital wails, subject 
to the Collegiate Regulations, The Hospital comprises a service of 750 
beds (ineluding 75 for convalesvents at Swanley).—For further particulars 
app!y, personally or by letter, to the WARDEN of the Cullege, St. Bar- 
tholomew’s Hospital, E. 

A Handbook forwarded on application. 

ST. BARTHOLOMEW S HOSPITAL and 
OLLEGE. 
CLASSES FOR _ UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 
PRELIMINARY SCIENTIFIC EXAMINATION. 

A Class (open to all Students, whether entered at the Hospital or not) 
is held from October Ist till Jul y in preparation for the above examina- 
tion as follows : 

BIOLOGY—T. W. SHORE, MD B. Be. London, Lecturer on Com- 
parative Anatomy to the Hospital 

PHYSICS and CHEMISTRY— “s WOMACK, M.B. B.Sc. London, 
Demonstrator of Nat and of Ch y to the 
Hospital. 

Fee, 12. 12s. ; to Students of the Hospital, 10/. 10s. 

This Class is ‘also suitable for Students entering for the Intermediate 
B.Se. Examination. 

A Special Course is provided for Students entering for 1% January 
Examination, and will begin early in September. ee, 

Single paren may also be taken—BIOLOGY, 5i. 5s 3 CHEMISTRY, 
51. 5s.; PHYSICS, 51. 5s. 

For further oat ulars apply to the Warpsn of the College, St. Bar- 
tholomew’s Hospital, E C. 

_A detailed apne: of the Classes forwarded on application. 

T. BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL and 
COLLEGE. 
OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS. 

TWO SCHOLARSHIPS, of the value of 130%. each, tenable for one 
year, will be competed for on SEPTEMBER 24th and Following Days. 
One of the value of 1301. will be awarded to the best Candidate at this 
Examination under twenty Years of age, if of sufficient apidege Fer the 
other, the Candidates must be under ‘I'wenty-five Years of ag 

The subjects of Examination are Physics, Chemistry, Gotany, and 
Biology No Candidate te take more than four subjects. 

The JEAFFRESON EXHIBITION (value 20/7.) will be competed for 
at thesame time. The subjects of Examination are Latin, Mathematics, 
_ any two of the three following languages :—Greek, French, and 

erman. 

The Classical Subjects ." those of the London University Matricula- 
tion Examination of July, 

Candidates must not +A entered to the Medical or Surgical practice 
of any Medica! School. 

The successful Candidates will be required to enter at St. Birtho- 
lomew’s Hospital 1n the October succeeding the Examination, and are 
eligible for the other Hospital Scholarships and Prizes. 











SUMMARY OF yy ARSHIPS OBTAINABLE BY STUDENTS AT 
. BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL. 


At Entrance: clin egemained os Science—Senior e- £130 
Junior . o oo 3 
Jeaffreson Exhibition 7 o o ee 20 
Preliminary Scientific Exhibition g 
ee — ip, Anatomy, Physiology, and “Materia 
At End of First. Year: Vhree Junior Scholarships, Anatomy. 
Physielogy, Chemistry, Materia Medic , £20 
At End of Second Year: Senior Scholarani, Anatomy, miipelsheny, 
Chemistry 50 
At End of Third and later Years ’ Kirke’ 's + Scholarship (a Clinteai 
Medicine) and Med: oo 30 
Brakenbury Rhctatites: = 
In Medicine .. o ° . oo 30 
a Surgery Ty oo oe ke 30 
Lawrence hi Medi cmeey, and Mid- 





ad and ‘Medal ee 
For particulars, application may be made to the Wanpen™ of Po 
College, at St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, E.C. 


S': THOMAS’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
Albert wagge— London, 8. 

The WINTER SESSION of 1887-88 will commence on OCTOBER 1, 
when an Introductory Address will be delivered by R. W. REID, Esq. 
F.R.0.8., at 3 P.M. 

Two E Science Scholarships of 125 guineas and 660i. respectively, 
open to all First-Year Students, will be offered for Competition. The 
Examination will be held on the 3rd, 4th, and 5th of October, and the 
subjects will be pee roel and Physics, with either Botany or Zoology, 
at the option of Candidat: 

Special Classes are held. throughout the year for the “ Preliminary 
= — ” and “ Intermediate M.B.’’ Examinations of the University 
0 
All Hospital Appointments are open to Students without extra charge. 
Scholarships and Money Prizes of eras value are awarded at 
the Sessional! Examinations, as also several 

The Fees may be paid in one sum or by neree wel Entries may be 
made to Lectures or to Hospital Practice, and special arrangements are 
made for Students entering in their second or subsequent years, also for 
Dental Students and for Qualified Practitioners. 

Several Medical Practitioners and Private Families residing in the 
neighbourhood receive Students for residence and supervision, and a 
Register of approved Lodgings is kept in the Secretary’s Office. 

Prospectuses and all particulars may be obtained from the Medical 
Secretary, Mr. George Rendle. 

W. M. ORD, Dean. 


R. W. REID, Vice-Dean. 


S!: GEORGE’ 5 HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
DE PARK CORNER, 8.W. 


The WINTER aan will COMMBNCE on MONDAY, October 
3rd, when an Introductory Address will be delivered by Mr. Dent, at 
Four P.M. 

The following aes SCHOLARSHIPS will be offered for 
competition in Octo 

. A SCH LARSHIP, “value 125., for the sons of medical men who 
have entered the School as bond fide "first year students during the cur- 
rent year. 

2. TWO SCHOLARSHIPS, each of 50l., open to all students com- 
mencing their studies. The subjects for these three Scholarships will be 
Latin, French or German,and Elementary Physics, and the Examination 
will be held on October 6th. 

3. A SCHOLARSHIP, value 90/., open to all students who have entered 
the School during the current year, and who have passed the Cambridge 
ist M.B. since October, 1886. ee Biology, Anatomy, 
sie ees 5 and Practical Chemistry. 

A SCHOLARSHIP, — ‘65, for students who, having been signed 
up wh or previously e Oxford Ist M.B. or the Cambridge 2nd 
M.B., have entered the School during the current year. Subjects— 
Anatomy and Physiology. The Examination for these Scholarships will 
be held in October. 

The following Exhibitions and Prizes are also open to students :—The 
William Brown 1:61. Exhibition; the William Brown 40i. Exhibition ; 
the Brackenbury Prize in Medicine, value 32i.; the Brackenbury Prize 
in Surgery, value 32/.; the Pollock Prize in Ph: siology, value 18/. ; the 
Johnson Prize in Anatomy, value 101. 10s ; the jurer’s ed value 
103. 10s.; General Proficiency Prizes for the first, second, and th: 
students, of 10 6" ec the Brodie Prize in Surgery; the yt 
Prize in M e Th ; and Sir Charles Clarke's Prize. 

All Hospital pod mm ‘including ine two House Physicianships 
and two House Surgeonships, are awarded as the result of os aaa 
and are open to the students without additional expense of any kind 

Clerkships and Dresserships and all the minor appointments are given 
without extra fees. Several that of 
Obstetric Assistant, with a salary of 1001. and board and lodging, are 
awarded yearly upon the recommendation of the Medical School Com- 
“nittee. 

The new Physiological "details may oe hese mae a _ mew open. 

Prospectuses and fulber de may beo n y application to 

_ HOMAS WHIPHAM, M.B, Dean. 

















NUY’S HOSPITAL.—The Winter Session com- 
mences on MONDAY, October 3rd. 
The Hospital contains, besides the Beds for oe and Surgical 


B. WHITTINGHAM & CO., PRINTERS ang 
e PUBLISHERS. 91, Gracechurch-street, London; ang « 
Charterhouse Press,’’ 44 and 45, Charterhouse-square, B.C.’ The 





eases, Wards for Obstetric, Ophthalmic, ard other Specia! 
Special Classes are held in the Hospital for Students preparing for the 
—— of the University of Lendon and of other examining 


“A PPOINTMENTS.—The House Surgeons and House Physicians, the 
Obstetric Residents. Clinical Assistants, and Dressers are selected from 
the Students according to merit and without payment. There are alsoa 
large number of Junior Appointments, every part of the Hospital Prac- 
tice being systematically employed for instruction. 

ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS. FE po n Scholarships of 125 Guineas in 
Classics, Mathematics, and Modern Languages. nee Scholarships of 
125 Guineas in Chemistry, Physics. Botany, and Zoology. 

PRIZES, &c.—Eight Scholarships, rey in ian from 101. to 50. 

each, for general proficiency in Medical Study; the Treasurer's Gold 
Medal in Medicine; the Treasurer’s Gold Medal in Surgery; the Gurney 
Hoare Prize of 25l. for Clinical Study; the Beaney Prize of 30 Guineas 
for Pathology; the Sands Cox Scholarship of 151. per annum for Three 
Years for Physiology; the Michael Harris Prize of 10). for Anatomy; 
Golding Bird Prize of the value of 331., subject, * Methods and AT gee 
in Disease ’; the Mackenzie Bacon Prize for Nervous Diseases of 15i. 

Fer Prespectas and further information apply to the Dean, Dr. F. 
TAaYLor. 

Guy’s Hospital, London, 8.E., August, 1887. 


ICTURE RESTORING.—Advertiser, with a life- 
long experience with important Collections, Old "Italian, German, 

,and French Schools. also Modern, &c., will be glad of WORK at 
OWNER'S RESIDENCE or otherwise. References. — Address Re- 
STAURATORE, at Hilburn’s Advertisement Office, 99, Strand, Londen, W.C. 


OF THE HOME 








FOR THE ARTISTIC DECORATION 
VISIT THE 
AUTOTYPE FINE-ART GALLERY, 


74, NEW OXFORD-STREET 
(20 doors West of Mudie’s Library). 





SPLENDID COPIES of the OLD MASTERS, from the 
most celebrated Galleries of Europe. 


REPRODUCTIONS of MODERN ~~ eae ate from the 
Luxembourg, the Salon, Royal Academy 


FACSIMILES of TURNER'S ‘ LIBER STUDIORUM ’; 
Copies of Keynolds, Gainsborough, Lawrence, and Rare Works from 
the Print Room, British Museum. 

NATIONAL GALLERY, LONDON; H.M. COLLECTIONS 
at BUCKINGHAM PALACE and WIND! SOR CASTLE. Grand 
Autotypes frem the Paintings in these Collections. 

TEN MERYON ETCHINGS, ‘Old Paris,’ 
Autogravure, with illustrative Notes by Stopford Brooke, M A. 
eiegant Portfolio, price Three Guineas. 

ANCIENT ATHENS. Twenty-five age Autotypes from 
Negatives by W. J. Stillman, em? ued by authority of the 
Hellenic Society. Prospectus on ceodacion. 


FRANCESCO BARTOLOZZI, R.A. One Hundred Examples 
of his Art. 


reproduced in 
In 


The GOOD SHEPHERD: CHRIST and PETER. Autotypes 
of Two noble Drawings by Frederic Shields. Price One Guinea each. 

The INDUSTRIAL ARTS of PEACE and WAR. By Sir F. 
Leighton, P.R.A., from the Cartoons for the Frescoes at South 
Kensington. 

“If pictorial art is, indeed, an educational influence of a high order, 
and if it is desirable to keep beauty of form before the ray of the young, 
the autotypes of the great masters should not only find the places of 
honour of which they are well worthy, but a4 should also be used to 


adorn every nursery and schoolroom in 
ge April 17th, 1873. 


An Illustrated Pamphlet, ‘Autotype in Relation to Household Art,’ 
with Press Notices, free per post. 


Fine-Art Catalogue, 166 pages, price Sixpence, free per post. 


The AUTOTYPE COMPANY, Londen. 
A. 2. -2.®,..2...8.,4,. 8.2. 8. 


PUBLISHERS of ILLUSTRATED WORKS are invited to apply for 
terms of DRESDEN HF teetering ah tal the most artistic and least 
expensive method of I Books and ide % 
after Portrait by — & Co., in the a. at — 1887. 

ie Agents in the United K: 
THE ELECTROTYPE AGENCY, 19, ‘Tedgate-bill, E.C. 


4 [HE RESTORATION of PAINTINGS, or any 
WORK necessary to their PRESERVATION, effected with every 

regard to the safest and most cautious treatment, by 

M. R. THOMPSON, Studio, 41, George-street, Portman- -equare, W. 


MITCHELL & CO., Agents for the Sale and 
e Transfer of Newspaper Property, 12 and 13, Red Lion-court, 
Fleet-street, E.C. 


MITCHELL & CO. are instructed to DISPOSE 

e ofthe COPYRIGHT and PLANT of WEEKLY NEWSPAPER, 

Seager at a favourite ——— on the South-West Coast. Good 
lant. Only paper printed in the tow’ 























C.*™ MITOHELL & CO. are instructed to DISPOSE 

F the COPYRIGHT and PLANT of a large LOCAL NEWS- 
PAPER. (Weekly, Independent), within twenty miles of London. 
Good Jobbing ee. Hie backpiece in the town. Ill health of the 
Proprietor sole reason Pa) hed nearly rotten years; 
Excellent Jobbing Dasiness “(fall peices) in same family sixty years. 
Principals only or their Solicitors need apply. 








. MITCHELL & CO. have NEWSPAPERS ” 
e DISPOSE OF published in London (Metropolitan and Local), th 
Provinces, Wales, and Scotland. Applicants should indicate Capital 
they desire to invest, Politics, and District. 


MITCHELL & CO., Agents for the Sale and 
e Purchase of Newspaper Properties, undertake Valuations for 

Probate or Purchase, Investigations, and Audit of Accounts, &c, of 

Terms on application. 

12and 18, Red Lion-court, Fleet-street, E.C. 


R. A. M. BURGHES, AUTHORS’ AGENT and 


ACCOUNTANT. Advice ebdentes as te the best mode of ee 
ing. P m behalf of Authors. Transfe 

ot Literary Property carefully conducted. Safe a. obtained. 
Twenty years’ experience, Highest references. Consultation free.— 











1a, Paternoster-row, E.O. 





Of the 


Paha, 


(CHABLES WHITTINGHAM & CO, 
CHISWICK PRESS (established 1789). Tooks-court, 
lane, London, offer their services as PRINTERS to Authors, 
and others. Telephone, 2704; Telegram, ** Whittingham, Lond 


Btris & ELVEY 


Dealers in Old and Rare Books. 
29, NEW BOND-STREET, LONDON, w. 








M UDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY 
(LIMITED). 


80 to 34, New Oxford-street; 281, Regent-street, W.; and 
2, King-street, E.C. 


NEWEST AND BEST BOOKS, 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from ONE GUINEA Pzr Annvx, 
Commencing at any Date. 


BE iee ie Books in all parts of aa. 8) ptions 
from TWO GUINEAS Pan Annu — 


COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO GUINEAS Px Axyux, 
Cemmencing at any date. 


o0 or Three Friends may asian IN ONE SUBSCRIPTION, th 
Last ng the Cost of Carriage, and obtaining a Constant Supply we rf 
or 


. LIBRARY BOXES GRATIS. 








Prospectuses, with full iculars,and Monthly Lists of Books adda 
pF, -h. Library, Postage Free on application. Catalogues, One Shilliny 
nce. 


MUDIB’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, New Oxford-street, London, 





OOKS, RARE SECOND-HAND. — Send fo 
AUGUST LIST, gratis and post free Commissions promptly 
executed.—M, Marxuam, 135, Pentonville-road, London, N. 





AINTINGS of SHELLS FOR SALE.—A unique 
series of 3,000 Water-Colour Drawings, uniform feap. folio, 
a in 16 Portfolios, May be viewed in London, W., during 
Augus' of and’ beau uty, 
pny ‘perfect as to art orscience. Suited for the Library of a Gente 
man or a Society. They have been valued by the scientific advisers of 
the British Museum at 5001.. but much less will be taken by Admini. 
trator.—Wolvey thang Hinckley, Leicestershire. 








O SCULPTORS and OTHERS.—FOR SALE, 
the INSTRUMENT, Invented and Used by the late Mr. Benjamia| 


abd ny for the Reduction of page Busts, &c., in lvory, Marble, 
y be seen by sppointment — 


, &e. o! 
canoes to the owner, Miss Coorer, 48, Smith-street, Chi 








FOR SALE, BAS- RELIEFS, WARRIORS, 
Carved on Solid Stone, brought away from Northumberland House 
wens yeas ago.—Apply Joun B. Martin, Knight's Hill Nursery, 





5 ge POUNDS TWO SHILLINGS only.—Widow 


SPOONS lad FORKS. Perfectly new m ped 
6 Table Spoons, 12 Dessert, 12 Tea ; 12 Table E Forks, 12 Dessert. 
—Mas. Brown, Patterdown, Chi; ppenham. 





M48 TWAIN (MR, 8, L. CLEMENS) 


says of 
PROF. LOISETTE’S SYSTEM OF MEMORY: 

“I had before been able, like most pocnle. to store up and lose things 
in the dark cellar of my Memory, but he showed me how to light up the 
cellar, It is the difference—to —— the figure—between having 
money where you can’t collect it and having it in your pocket. The 
information cost me but little, yet I value itat a prodigious fizare.” 

Prospectus post free from Prof. A. Loiserrs, 37, New ‘Oxford-street, 
London, W.C. 





COINS. 


S P IN K & s 04, 
NUMISMATISTS, 
2, GRACECHURCH - STREET, LONDON, E.C., 
Respectfully invite an inspection of their extensive Stock of 
FINE and RARE COINS, 
Patterns and Proofs, ia Gold, Silver, and Bronze. 


The Oldest Coin Dealers in London. 
Established 1772. 
Fine and Rare Coins, Medals, &c., Bought or Bxchanged. 








Sales by Auction 
MOSELEY LODGE, MOSELEY, near BIRMINGHAM. 
























MESSRS. THOMAS & BETTRIDGE are it 
structed by the Executors of the late CHARLES WILLIAM 
Bsq., to SELL by AUCTION, on the 30th AUGUST inst . and Pollen 
Days, the fine COLLECTION of old ao and PROVINCIAL ae 
and TOKENS—Historic, Masonic, and War Medals—the choice a tre 
and other rare Old China—the Library of Books. specially rich oe ‘a 
on Heraldry, Namismatics, Archwology, a —an unequalled Col ae $ 
of Book-Piates, folio ber of 
Oil Paintings — Engravings—rare Carved ane other cabine’s; owl 
Portion of the Household Furniture, and the Collection of St¥' 
Greenhouse Plants. 
View days, Saturday and Monday, the 27th and 29th of Aug 
Admission by card from the Auctioneers. 

i 28, Waterloo-stte 










































Catalogues may be obtained of the A 
Birmingham. 
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Valuable Collection of Musical Property ; — Library 
of Music, Autograph MS., 


ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will § SELL by 
AUCTION, at their House, 47, Leiceste w. 
WEDNESDAY, August a at half- “ 12 o'clock procienty, 
ICAL INSTRUMENTS, including Pianofortes, 
merican Organs, and Re ts and other Violins, Tenors, 
Violoneellos. aad Double Basses—a very complete Col!ection of Ancient 
Percussion, String, and Wind Instruments—Guitars—Banjos— 
Flutes—Concertinas — Pair of Copper Kettledrums, &c.; also the 
LIBRARY of MUSIC, chiefly for the Violoncello, belonging to the late 
ALFRED KEW, Exsq., of Louth—Autograph MS. of Beethoven, &c. 
Catalogues on receipt of two stamps. 


7 


c., 
a COL: 








Now ready, price 5s. 


HE JOURNAL of the ANTHROPOLOGICAL 
INSTITUTE of GREAT BRITAIN and IRELAND. Vol. XVIL., 
Part 1, AUGUST, 1887. Contains Papers by Sir C, Wilson, K C.B. F R.S.; 
professor D Ferrier, M D. F.R.8.; H.D. Rolleston, B.A. ; Séren Hansen; 
A. L. Lewis. F.C.A.; J. Cockburn ; ‘Abraham Hale; Dr. H. Rink; and 
A thropological Miscelianea. 
London: Triibner & Co. Ludgate-hill. 





NOTES and QUERIES, (SEVENTH SERIES.) 


THIS hdr NUMBER contains— 


NOTES : — Tercentenary of Queen of Scots —‘ Dictionary of 
National Biography y Sinker with the ’45—Old Scotch Burgh Records 
—Porchas — Mudame de Pompadour— Roman Altar—Snob—Three 
Chilly Saints. 


QUERIES :—Married Women’s Surnames—Poem by Moore—Leo and 
Draco—' Dame Wiggins of Lee’—Reference in Keble’s ‘ Reports 
Regimental se ritige verrenc Manning homt—Bes- Wi ater—Maurice 

“the Firebrand ’’—Fi of Kk —The Prick- 
ings of Conscie' nce — Sain —B8ir B. Fouke—Major John Waugh— 
cont de Angulo—Playtes : Cogship: Farecost—Hume—Works of 

les I —“‘ Nothing ’s new,”’ &c.—'‘ The Lid of Hell ’—RBassus— 
“A Whitsuntide Feliow ’—* Rare’’ Ben Johnson—Authors Wanted. 


REPLIES:—Dulcarnon—Loch Leven—R. Martin—‘‘The higher the 
monkey climbs,” &c.—Seal of East Grinstead—Suffix ay or -ney— 
“Limina apostolorum ”’— “Ingoldsby Legends ’—Celtic Occup 





MESSRS. MACMILLAN & COS 
LPS f. 


—_—__ 
BY THE BISHOP OF DURHAM. 


A CHARGE DELIVERED TO THE 
CLERGY OF THE DIOCESE OF 
DURHAM, Nov. 25, 1886. 


By J. B, LIGHTFOOT, D.D. D.C.L. LL.D., 
Bishop of Durham, 
8vo. 26. 


BY THE BISHOP OF RIPON. 


REVERENCE. 
THE SECRET OF GREATNESS. 


A Sermon Preached before the Honourable House of Com- 
mons on Sunday, May 22nd, 1887, in commemoration of 
the Fiftieth Year of the Reign of H.M. the Queen. 


By the Rt. Rev. WILLIAM BOYD CARPENTER, 
Bishop of Ripon. 
8vo. ls. 


ROMANTIC LOVE AND 
PERSONAL BEAUTY: 


THEIR DEVELOPMENT, CAUSAL RELATION, HISTORIC 
AND NATIONAL PECULIARITIES. 


By HENRY T. FINCK. 
2 vols. crown 8vo. 18s, 











Convicts shipped to the Colonies—Sir C. Flower—Mompox—Prec 
dence in neta dar te Fee History of the Knights of St. John — _ 
Arms ef Sir F. Drake—Ponte Family—Woodpecker-- Hick wall— 
Haberdon: Antiscarp — Ho, Va Silentii — Numismatic _ 
“Make no bones’’—Pitt’s “bast Words—R. Bale—“ No Fringe ’’— 
Prices given for Caxtons—Spenserian Stanza—Antigugler—Goli wyer 
a Pedigrees—: wers of the Corpo- 
ration. 


NOTES on BOOKS :—‘ Year-Books of King ee III.’—Hedderwick’s 
‘Doctor Faust ’—‘ The History of St. Cuthbert. 


Notices to Correspondents, &c. 
Price 4d.; by post, 4}d. 





Published by John C. Francis, 22, Took’s-court, Cursiter-street, 
ancery-lane, EC. 





Now ready, Eighth Edition, price Sixpence, 
‘HE SEARCH for a PUBLISHER; 


or, Counsels for a Young Author. 
W. H. Beer & Co. 33, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden. 


CHAPMAN & HALL’S NEW BOOKS. 


_—_—— 


The FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW, 


forAUGUST. Edited by PRANK HARRIS. 
The ag of CO-OPERATION in ENGLAND. By George Jacob 
WHITMANIA. By Algernon Charles Swinburne. 
WEALTH and the WORKING CLASSES. By W. H. Mallock. 
THREE DREAMS in a DESERT. By Olive Schreiner. 
The MATERIAL PROGRESS of IRELAND. By Prof. Leone Levi. 
“WELL ROWED, CAMBRIDGE!” By F. I. Pitman. 
FRENCH PEASANT PROPRIETORS. By M. Betham-Edwards. 
The ROMAN MATRON and the ROMAN LADY. By E. Lynn Linton. 
THOUGHTS on OPINION and INEQUALITY. By Coventry Patmore. 
GREATER GREECE and its EDUCATION. By J. Theodore Bent. 
ay +t ANTOINETTE’S MILLINER’S BILL. By George Augustus 


FINE PASSAGES in PROSE and VERSE. Selected by Living Men of 





BARON E. DE MANDAT-GRANCEY. 


PADDY AT HOME;; or, Ireland 


and the Irish at the Present Time as me bya Frenchman. Crown 
8yo. 4s, [Second Edition next week. 


EUROPE IN 1887. 


The PRESENT POSITION of 


EUROPEAN POLITICS; or, Europe in 1887. By the Author of 
‘Greater Britain.’ Demy 8vo. 12s. 





“THE STANDARD WORK ON BEGGARS.”—Vanity Fair. 


A HISTORY of VAGRANTS 


and VAGRANCY, and BEGGARS and BEGGING. By C. J. 
RIBTON-TURNER. With numerous Illustrations. Demy 8vo 2ls. 


“A singularly interesting and instructive work, which establishes an 
overwhelming case for the revolution of our laws, habits, and institu- 
tions in relation to beggars and vagrants.”—TZruth. 


———eee 
NEW NOVEL BY HAWLEY SMART. 


A FALSE START. By Haw ey 


SMART. 3 vols. crown 8yo. 


“One of the best of Capt. Hawley Smart’s always welcome novels.” 
orning Post. 


SECOND EDITION. 


The BROKEN VOW. By Canon 


KNOX LITTLE. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
“Beautiful story....Rich in tender, pathetic beauty.’’—Academy. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, Limited. 





The SCENERY of SCOTLAND, 
VIEWED in CONNEXION with its PHYSICAL 
GEOLOGY. By ARCHIBALD GEIKIE, LL.D. F.R.S., 
Director-General of the Geological Survey of the United 
Kingdom. Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged, with 
Maps and Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 12s. 6d. 


Seventh and Cheaper Edition. 
The ODYSSEY of HOMER DONE 


into ENGLISH PROSE. By S. H. BUTCHER, M.A. 
LL.D., Professor of Greek in the University of Edin- 
burgh; and A. LANG, M.A. LL.D. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


New Part (Part XXII.), Watson—Zwischenspiel. Price 3s. 6d. 
A DICTIONARY OF 
MUSIC AND MUSICIANS. 


By Eminent Writers, English and Foreign. 


Edited by Sir GEORGE GROVE, D.C.L. LL.D., 
Director of the Royal College of Music, &c. 
Demy 8vo. Vols. I., IL., and III, 2ls. each. 
Vol. I. A to Impromptu. Vol. II. IMPROPERIA to PLAIN 
Sone. Vol. ILI. PLANcHE to SUMER IS ICUMEN IN. 
With Illustrations in Music Type and Woodcut. 
published in Parts. Parts I. to XIV., XIX. to XXII., 
each. Parts XV.,XVI.,7s. Parts XVIL., XVIIL., has 


GREEK TESTAMENT, SCHOOL 


READINGS in the. Being the Outline of the Life of 
Our Lord as given by St. Mark, with Additions from the 
Text of the other Evangelists. Arranged and Edited, 
with Notes and Vocabulary, by ARTHUR CALVERT, 
M.A., late Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 
Feap. 8vo. 48. 6d. 


PSYCHOLOGY. By James McCosh, 
D.D. LL.D. _ D., President of Princeton College, &c. 
Pg 8vo. L he COGNITIVE POWERS. 6s. 6d. 

II. The MOTIVE POWERS. 6s. 6d. 


A SCHOCL POETRY BOOK. Com- 


pied by M. A. WOODS, Head Mistress of ag High 
chool for Girls, 18mo. Book I. 2s. 6d.; Book II. 4s. 6d. 


NEW GEOGRAPHICAL SERIES. 
Edited by ARCHIBALD GEIKIE, F.R.8., 
Director-General of the Geological Survey of the United 
Kingdom, 


Vol. I. GEOGRAPHY, The TEACH- 


ING of. A Practical Handbook for the Use of Teachers. 
By ARCHIBALD GEIKIE, F.R.8. Crown 8vo. 2s, 

*,* The aim of this volume is to advocate the claims of 
geography as an educational discipline of a high order, and 
pe a how these claims may be practically recognized by 

ers. 


ELEMENTARY CLASSICS.—NEW VOLUME. 


OVID.—STORIES from the META- 


MORPHOSES. Edited for the Use of Schools, with 
Notes, Vocabulary, and Exercises, by Rev. JOHN 
BOND, M.A., and A. 8. WALPOLE, M.A. 18mo. 1s. 6d. 


FORMAL LOGIC, STUDIES and 


EXERCISES in, including a Generalization of Logical 
Processes in their application to oy Inferences., 
By JOHN NEVILLE KEYNES, M_A., University Lec- 
turer in Moral Science, and late Fellow of Pembroke 
College, in the University of Cambridge. Second Edi- 
tion, Revised and Enlarged. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 








Peay 


























MACMILLAN & Co, London, 


J.& R. MAXWELL’'S 
NEW BOOKS. 


—— 
A CAPITAL STORY FOR HOLIDAY READERS. 
NEW NOVEL (in 1 volume) BY THE AUTHOR OF 
‘THE SWORD OF DAMOCLES’ (8 vols.). 
2nd Edition, at all ree price 6s, extra cloth (post, 6d.), 


CRADLED in a STORM. By Theo- 


DORE THARP. 
“‘A really powerful piece of to follow 
the rapid a and progress of this iat withees engrossing in- 
terest.” —Bookse 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ PHARISEES.’ 
New Novel, in 3 vols. at all Libraries, 31s. 6d. 


The MAMMOM of UNRIGHTEOUS- 


NESS. By Mrs. H. BENNETT-EDWARDS. 
“ This is a cleverly-written story.’’—Queen. 











At all Libraries, price 10s. 6d. cloth, with numerous 
Illustrations from Original Drawings (post, 6d.), 


DENE FOREST SKETCHES: His- 


torical and Biographical. By 8. M. CRAWLEY BOEVEY. Founded 
on Family Records and Manuscripts Preserved at Fiaxley Abbey. 

“ These sketches are sensational enough to fem the most exacting ; 
and the scenes in which they are laid, and of which there are several 
engravings, will be much more interesting to those who have read the 
book before visiting them.’'—Graphic. 


THE EVENT OF THE FOREIGN LITERARY YEAR. 
In 1 vol. at all Libraries, price 6s. extra cloth (post, 68. 6d ), 


An ICELAND FISHERMAN 


a D'ISLANDE). Jets M. Se LOTI. (Copyrigh 
T by Miss CADIO 
“ a absclute chef-d’cuvre ; it is admirable. iain 











At all Libraries, price 6s. each Volume. 
MR. H. RIDER-HAGGARD’S NOVELS. 
DAWN. _ By H. Rider-Haggard, 


Author of ‘The Witch’s Head,’ ‘King Solomon's Mines.’ &c. In 
1 vol. 6s. extra cloth, bev. boards, with Frontispiece (postage, 5d.). 
“A striking and original novel, breathing an elevated tone.””—TZimes. 


The WITCH’S HEAD. By H. Rider- 


HAGGARD, Author of ‘ Dawn,’ ‘ She,’ ‘ King Solomon’s Mines,’ &c. 
In lL vol. price 6s. extra cloth, with Frontispiece (post free, 6s. 5d.) 
“ He has made us laugh and made us cry.’’—Pall Mali Gazette. 


MAXWELL’S STANDARD LIBRARY. 
Price 5s. each Volume. 


HARRY JOSCELYN. By Mrs. Oli- 


PHANT, Author of ‘ Phebe, Junior,’ ‘A Rose in June,’ &c. Price 
5s. extra cloth, with Plate, &c. (post free, 5s. 5d.). Forming the 
Fourth Volume of ‘‘ Maxwell’s Standard Library.” 


The COURTING of MARY SMITH. 


By F. W. ROBINSON. Price 5s. extra cloth, with a &c. Form 
ing the Third Volume of “* Maxwell’s Sta’ ndard Librar 
«<< The Courting of Mary Smith ’ is a capital book. Pail 


LITTLE KATE KIRBY. By F. W 


ROBINSON. Price 5s. with Plate, &c. (post free, 5s. 5d.). Forming 
the Second Volume of ‘“‘ Maxwell’s Standard Library.” 
“*Little Kate Kirby’ is a splendid story, in which the reader’s 
sympathies are enlisted for two sisters strikingly different, but equally 
interesting, who are afflicted with a worthless father.’’— Spectator. 


LAZARUS in LONDON. By F. W. 


ROBINSON, Author of ‘Grandmother’s Money,’ ay Pri 
extra cloth, with tars (post free, 5s. 5d.). Forming the First 
Volume of “ Maxwell's Standard Li ibrary of Popular Authors. 
“ Written in a pao style, and the plot not only contrived bi 
skill, but treated in a manner which is strikingly original.” —Atheneum. 


CHEAP EDITIONS OF POPULAR NOVELS. 
Price 2s., 2s. 6d., and $s, 6d. each Volume, 
MOHAWKS. By Miss Braddon, 


Author of ‘ Lady Audley’s Secret,’ ‘One Thing Needful,’ &c. 


TWO BAD BLUE EYES. By Rita, 


Author of ‘ Dame Durden,’ &c. Cheap oT Price 2s. boards; 
2s. 6d. cloth; 3s. 6d. half-morocco (postage, 4d. 


BENEATH the WHEELS. By Mrs. 


NOTLEY, Author of ‘Red Riding Hood,’ &c. Cheap Edition. 
Price 2s. beards; 2s. 6d. cloth ; 3s. 6d. half-morocco (postage, 4d.). 


The BROKEN SEAL. By Dora 


RUSSELL, Author of ‘ Footprints in the Snow,’ ‘Quite True,’ &c. 
Cheap Edition. 2s. boards; 2s. 6d. cloth. 


CHEAP EDITION OF BUCHANAN’S NOVELS. 
Price 2s. picture boards ; 2s. 6d. cloth (postage, 4d.), 


STORMY WATERS. By Robert 


BUCHANAN, Author of ‘ The Shadow of the Sword,’ ‘ Matt,’ &c. 
“One of Mr. Buchanan’ ‘8 best novels.”— "—Court J Journal. 


New Popular Shilling Books. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ (GRANDMOTHER'S 
MONEY,’ &c. 
Now ready, price ls. paper covers (post free, 1s. 2d.), 


99, DARK STREET. By F. W. 


ROBINSON, Author of ‘Courting of Mary Smith,’ &c. 


THREE LUCKY SHOTS. By Oscar 











London: 35, St. Bride-street, Ludgate circus, E.C. 








And at all Libraries, Booksellers, Bookstalls, &c. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S 
LIST. 


—_—~o—— 


A New Serial Story by Mrs. PARR, Author 
of ‘Dorothy Fou’ and ‘Adam and Eve, 
ws commenced in the AUGUST Number 
of The TEMPLE BAR MAGA- 
ZINE, entitled ‘LOYALTY 
GEORGE,’ 


THE STORY OF A KISS. 


By Mrs, WYNNE. 


In 3 vols, 








MR. ERROLL’S POPULAR STORY, 


AN UGLY DUCKLING, 


Is ready at every Library. 


‘* A finished masterpiece ; its author makes his début with 
work of the finest quality.”—Graphic, 


THE GOVERNMENT OFFICIAL. 


3 vols, 





This New Novel is in the hands of all the Librarians this 
day. 





WERNER’S NEW STORY. 


H E R Ss O N. 


In 3 vols. 


Translated from the German 
By CHRISTINA TYRRELL. 


WERNER’S other Works are— 


1. Success: and How he Won It. 


6s. 


2. Under a Charm. 6s. 
6s. 
THREE NEW BOOKS at 6s. each. 


To be had of all Booksellers and at al) Libraries. 


TOO CURIOUS, By E. J. Goodman. 
The RING of GYGES. By Charles 


WENTWORTH LISLE. 
ALEXIA. By Eleanor C. Price. 


Also, priee 3s. 6d. 


A VILLAGE TRAGEDY. 


By MARGARET L. WOODS. 


3. No Surrender. 





And 


THE DANVERS JEWELS. 


In 1 vol. post 8vo. 1s. 





LATEST ADDITIONS TO 


BENTLEY’S FAVOURITE NOVELS. 


Each 6s. 
Miss BROUGHTON’S DOCTOR CUPID. 
Malle. CORELLI'S VENDETTA! 
Miss CAREY’S WEE WIFIE. 
Miss FOTHERGILU’S BORDERLAND 


And, next week, 


Mdlle. CORELLI’S &\ ROMANCE OF 


TWO WORLDS. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, New Burlington-street, 
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The Brunswick Accession. By Percy M. 


Thornton. (Ridgway.) 

Tas book is in a great measure the result 
ofa careful study of the unedited Hanover 
papers, the principal contents of which will 
be found described in Mr. Thornton’s article 
inthe English Historical Review, i. 756, and 
which form, perhaps, the most valuable 
portion of the Ashburnham MSS. lately 
acquired by the British Museum. Mr. 
Thornton has used to good advantage other 
authorities well known to students of the 
period, such as Dalrymple’s ‘ Memoirs,’ 
Macpherson’s ‘Original Extracts,’ and 
Hamilton’s ‘ Transactions.’ Halliday’s ‘ His- 
tory of the Guelphs,’ Harrop’s ‘ Boling- 
broke,’ and Prof. A. W. Ward’s essay in the 
Review on the Electress Sophia have also 
furnished him with useful assistance. 

We gladly bear testimony to Mr. Thorn- 
ton’s industry, fairness in weighing evidence, 
and general soundness of historical judg- 
ment. His book, however, is not free from 
signs of having been hurriedly put together, 
and in spite of his disclaimer of its being 
a Jubilee production, his loyalty is such 
that the title becomes somewhat of a mis- 
nomer. It is not so much the Brunswick 
accession as the history of the Queen’s 
ancestors with which he has set himself to 
deal; and this, besides giving him an air of 
holding a brief for the house of Hanover, 
which he perhaps would not himself detect, 
has induced him to insert a good deal of 
irrelevant matter. He might have advan- 
tageously shortened his book by omitting 
the essays on the Peace of Utrecht and the 
fortunes of Frederick, the husband of our 
Princess Elizabeth, which are quite unne- 
cessary to the main object of the work ; while 
the chapter on the later Guelphs is as emi- 
nently unsatisfactory as such an attempt at 
condensation by a comparatively unpractised 
writer was likely to be. Nor can a critic 
refrain from noticing that Mr. Thornton here 
and there mars his pages with grammatical 
idiosyncrasies which were better away— 
‘who it represented,” and the like—and 
with pronounced affectations of language 
which go far to destroy a reader’s pleasure 
—“clothed in the purple,” “the tented 








field,” ‘‘the man known in history as 
George the First,” and, worst of all, ‘‘yclept”’ 
for called no fewer than five times. 

In the early history of the Hanoverian 
family, which Mr. Thornton traces from a 
certain Guelph prince who died in 450, he 
will scarcely expect a general interest to be 
taken at all corresponding with the research 
which he has expended upon it. The in- 
vestigation is purely antiquarian in its 
character, and it is not until the appearance 
of Ernest of Celle in the sixteenth century 
that any connexion with the subject of the 
book becomes evident. 

Mr. Thornton discusses with much good 
sense the question of the guilt or innocence 
of George I.’s unfortunate wife. His con- 
clusion, we have little doubt, is sound: 
that while Sophia Dorothea in the early 
stages of the affair displayed much indis- 
cretion, and by her refusal to resume her 
position in the Elector George Lewis’s house- 
hold affixed a stigma to her husband’s name, 
she was, nevertheless, innocent of actual 
guilt. 

One strange incident in the tangled rela- 
tions of the year of James II.’s deposition 
is well emphasized. This is the fact that 
William actually received from Innocent XI. 
a subsidy, which was given him in the 
belief that the real object of attack was to 
be France, but which was applied to the 
preparations for the invasion of England. 
It was this fact which formed the ground- 
work of the whimsical theory suggested by 
Robert Ferguson, the Plotter (Atheneum, 
July 30th), that the invasion was but part 
of a deep-laid plan for breaking up the 
Anglican Church, and so paving the way for 
the restoration of the Catholic faith. We do 
not quite understand Mr. Thornton, however, 
when he speaks of the news of the battle of 
the Boyne “spreading dismay among the 
counsellors of the Vatican.” The defeat 
of James was the defeat of French and 
Jesuit influence, and, as such, was likely to 
be, and we know was, a subject of rejoicing 
to an anti-French Pope. 

Mr. Thornton’s veneration for the present 
sovereign will allow of no aspersions upon 
her ancestors. With very fair success he 
vindicates George I. from the charge of 
meanness because he refused to find money 
for the diplomatic pressing of his claims. 
He points out how, with the single excep- 
tion of Prussia, every power of account in 
Europe was either avowedly hostile to, or 
on terms of only the most lukewarm friend- 
ship with, the Hanoverian house, and he 
pertinently asks :— 

“What chance was thereof his receiving quarter 
from his enemies on the Continent, if, jealous 
of the position of the Brunswick-Lunebourg 
family in Northern Europe, they found George 
Lewis with an impoverished treasury, and con- 
fronted by an England which had restored the 
Pretender ?...... The Elector acted only with 
proper circumspection when he kept money in 
his purse, and refused to impoverish the land 
of his birth when adherents such as Schutz and 
Bothmar thought his hopes so uncertain.” 

The section of Mr. Thornton’s work, 
however, which offers most interest for 
English students, is his examination how 
far either Anne or Bolingbroke had any 
intention of promoting the claims of the 
Pretender, so long as he remained a Catholic 
prince. It is clear that Anne was loyal to 
her double position as sisterand queen. As 





sister she sincerely desired that the conver- 
sion of her brother might set her free to 
espouse his interests to the full. As queen 
she never wavered in her loyalty to the Act 
of Succession. One fresh piece of evidence 
quoted by Mr. Thornton is of value. It 
is contained in a letter from John Cham- 
berlayne, master of the household to the 
late Prince George of Denmark, in which 
he relates the statement made to him by the 
popular Archbishop of York, Sir William 
Dawes. Dawes earnestly laid before the 
queen “his thoughts of the People’s Fears 
and Jealousys concerning the Pretender and 
of the Dangers to the succession so much 
apprended [sic] by all good Protestants”; 

‘‘ And after that her Majesty had heard him 
with great Patience and Attention, she was 
pleased to give him the most solemn assurance 
of her sincere and unalterable affection to your 
Highness and your most illustrious family, and 
Resolutions of cultivating the same both by her- 
self and her ministers.” 

The relations of Harley and Bolingbroke 
with the exiled Stuarts previous to the 
queen’s death are also satisfactorily treated. 
Suspicious as much that these statesmen did, 
and still more said, might seem at the time, 
we believe that Mr. Thornton has been 
guided to a sound conclusion when he says : 

‘‘ Ministers collectively desired to keep the 
Tory party in office rather than alter the succes- 
sion, and to do Lord Oxford justice, his original 
pourparlers with the Jacobite agents meant no 
more that that he could ill afford to lose some 
forty votes in the House of Commons, while 
even if the falling minister...... did once conceive 
the possibility of a Restoration, it was not that 
of a Roman Catholic sovereign...... There seems 
to be no doubt that, after Oxford’s fall, Boling- 
broke had resolved to do the best in his power 
to carry out the Parliamentary decision.” 

Mr. Thornton occasionally makes state- 
ments which excite surprise, as when he 
speaks of William III. failing, ‘‘ through 
some unaccountable oversight,” to do an 
impossible thing, viz., ‘‘to provide for the 
necessary unity as regards the succession 
to the crown.”’ But the value of his work 
as an independent investigation of new 
material is not altered by this or the other 
slight blemishes which we have pointed out ;. 
and we welcome it as a contribution of some 
importance towards an accurate knowledge 
of the period, over which there still hangs 
much mystery. 








Pioneering in New Guinea. By James Chal- 
mers. Map and Illustrations. (Religious 
Tract Society.) 


In this most valuable record of work the 
author presents us with a narrative of 
journeys performed between 1878 and 1885. 
He visited during that period the whole of 
the coast of Eastern New Guinea, from 
Vaimaru, in the bottom of the Great Gulf, 
to Huon Bay on the north coast, and made 
several interesting journeys into the in- 
terior. In 1878 he crossed the eastern 
extremity of the island, from South Cape to 
Discovery Bay, attaining a height of 2,360 
feet on the Lorne Mountains. The journey 
from Port Moresby to Hood Bay, in 1880, 
which revealed five hundred miles of the 
interior of the country, has not been ex- 
ceeded in extent since. In 1881 he wit- 
nessed the very effective way in which 
Commodore Wilson avenged the massacre 
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of some Europeans at Kalo. Mr. Chalmers 
was at first averse to associating himself 
with this punitive expedition, but he finally 
consented. The Commodore was anxious to 
secure without bloodshed the chief who was 
the real instigator of the crime, and hang 
him, instead of following the usual practice 
of burning native villages, and punishing 
the innocent with the guilty. Eventually 
only four natives were shot dead, including 
the chief. ‘There was no looting, not a 
coco-nut touched, not a pig shot, and not a 
woman or child molested.”” This moderation 
very favourably impressed the natives :— 


‘* All the natives say that only a very power- 
ful chief and people could ever act so; mingle 
thus mercy with justice; show so much mercy 
when all power was theirs. Indiscriminate 
shooting down of innocent natives, burning 
villages, and cutting down coco-nut trees, I 
think mere barbarism. It ought never to be 
done by our navy. Every shot fired and every 
deed done by our blue-jackets and marines are 
acts of war; and is it right that a great nation 
should do such things to savages ?” 


In 1883 the author accompanied a party 

of Motu traders from Port Moresby on their 
annual trip to Erema. ‘The voyage was 
performed by him on a “ lakatoi,” a cumber- 
some native craft, consisting of a number 
of canoes lashed together and furnished with 
masts and sails. The leading merchandise 
taken by the Motu is pottery, for the manu- 
facture of which they are celebrated, and 
which they barter for sago. Sometimes the 
Erema will board one of these ‘“‘lakatois” 
to compel the owners to sell, so anxious are 
they to have pots to cook man in and save 
the gravy; but more generally the traders 
are allowed to land, when yelling, shouting, 
and rubbing of noses are vigorously carried 
on. 
In 1884 the author witnessed the pro- 
clamation of a British protectorate over 
Eastern New Guinea, and subsequently 
he accompanied Capts. Ross and Bridge in 
their voyages round the eastern extremity 
of the island and along the north coast to 
Huon Bay. 

It will thus be seen that he has had 
considerable experience as an explorer and 
traveller, and that his long residence in the 
island enables him to speak with authority. 
The hints which he gives on the manner in 
which the natives should be dealt with are 
deserving serious attention. We quite 
believe with him that the life of an in- 
offensive white man is perfectly safe in 
the interior, but whilst the present tribal 
wars continue the work of an explorer has 
to be carried on in the face of exceeding 
difficulties, which may, however, be over- 
come by perseverance, and by taking advan- 
tage of any favourable opportunity which 
may present itself. 

As a missionary the author appears to 
have been eminently successful. Not that 
he boasts of many conversions, but he 
has clearly obtained a powerful influence 
over the native mind, and this influence has 
at all times been exercised by him in the 
cause of humanity. Numerous are the occa- 
sions on which he has acted the peace-maker 
with success, and secured happiness to homes 
which, without his intervention, would have 
been rendered desolate. This influence for 


good must in a large measure be ascribed 
to the ‘‘sympathy of love’? which unites 





the author with the people among whom he 
is placed. And this sympathy does not 
appear to be one-sided. These islanders 
may glory in murder, and devour their 
fellow men without compunction; but they 
are capable of forming true friendships, and 
are singularly affectionate in their tribal 
and family relations. Very touching was 
the scene witnessed by the author when 
Capt. Bridge, of the Espiégle, landed a 
party of men who had fled servitude in 
Queensland in a cockle-shell boat, and had 
been mourned as dead :— 

‘*On landing they were received with great 
demonstrations of weeping, and many were the 
questions they had to answer respecting others. 
A chief who was amongst those returned landed 
in our boat, and when met on the beach he tried 
hard to play the Stoic. Several women threw 
themselves at his feet crying, then rose and went 
a few yards away, crying bitterly, he standing at 
the water-side gazing into space. It was too 
much for him, and, his stoicism giving way, he 
sat down, and the women gathering round him, 
he gave free vent to his feelings. They were 
not ungrateful for the kindness shown them, 
and in the evening brought off a pig and a large 
quantity of food for Capt. Bridge. Many came 
off begging the captain to bring back the others, 
saying, ‘You have brought light and joy to some 
an but what of the darkness and sorrow in 
others ?’” 


Native character is capitally illustrated by 
a number of biographical sketches of New 
Guinea celebrities. In these his readers are 
introduced to ‘‘ Granny,” the staunch friend 
of the missionaries ever since they estab- 
lished themselves in the island in 1872, and 
the energetic supporter of women’s rights, 
who successfully resisted her husband when 
he attempted to introduce a second wife into 
his home; they learn to know Koapenu 
of Aroma, the ‘‘ trustful simplicity of whose 
lion visage’ reminded the author of Gari- 
baldi; they are taught to = the noble 
qualities of Sunese, the chief of a cannibal 
tribe “ glorying in bloodshed, murder, and 
robbery,” but withal a “fine specimen 
of the gentlemanly savage,” who, though 
seventy years of age and one-eyed, is as 
upright as a dart, hot and impetuous as 
a youth, and ready to avenge “ fourfold” 
any insult offered to him or to his friends. 
Mr. Chalmers makes the reader take an 
interest in Arnako, the ‘‘ robber chief” of 
Motu, a sort of New Guinea Robin Hood, 
who prides himself upon never killing in 
his raids, and often takes up the quarrels 
of the weaker; and, lastly, introduces him 
to Veata the sorcerer, who parted with his 
crystals and other charms to the author, only 
retaining for himself the big crystal which 
“no one can look upon and live.” 

The author enters fully into the joys and 
sorrows of the people, and never feels called 
upon to repress innocent mirth. Who, for 
instance, can read the following description 
of a village ‘‘fancy dress ball” without 
feeling that the writer enjoyed the gay 
scene of which he was a witness ?— 

“Tn front the young men, to the number of 
thirty, were drumming, dancing, and singing ; 
and to their time young men and women, arm 
in arm and facing them, were singing and 
dancing ; and behind them again younger ones, 
arm in arm ; and behind these, children holding 
one another’s hands, all earnestly engaged in 
the same occupation. From the child of four 
years old to the young man and maiden of eigh- 
teen and twenty, all were happy and terribly in 





earnest. 
some had squares, others circles, and others 
triangles ; their faces were painted with man- 
colours, variegated leaves hung from their arms 
waist, and legs. The ladies had beautiful petti. 
coats, made from the young sago palm leaf ang 
dyed various colours, and all had fastened on to 
their backs, rising over their heads more thay 
two feet, and hanging gracefully in a curve like 
a Prince of Wales feather, the youngest leaf of 
the sago nicely prepared. Tied round their 
knees and ankles was plaited bark with tassels 
attached. How happy all were, and how pleased 
at being admired! Mothers everywhere are 
alike, and here they were standing by, each 
thinking her own child or children the best, ang 
every now and again throwing out a suggestion 
or giving an encouraging word. When the sun 
set all was over, and they retired to their homes,” 

The volume abounds in notices of native 
customs, beliefs, and superstitions. It is to 
be regretted that this valuable information 
has not been arranged more systematically, 
for there are differences between the tribes, 
and even between neighbouring villages, 
A more systematic arrangement would have 
revealed to the author certain obscurities, 
and even contradictions, in the statements 
which he makes. ‘ 

Picking out some of the information re. 
ferring more especially to the Erema, a 
cannibal tribe living at the bottom of the 
Great Gulf, we find that marriages are made 
up pretty much as among ourselves. The 
marriage ceremony consists in bride and 
bridegroom eating of one dish, prepared by 
the bridegroom’s mother. The young hus- 
band spends the first night with his wife, 
but subsequently he sleeps in the “ dubu” 
or temple, to which only men are admitted, 
and which contains also the representative 
images of the deities and spirits. The evils 
of over-population are obviated by self- 
restraint. It is considered disgraceful to 
have a second child before the first is able 
to walk, and if a woman has the misfortune 
to bear twins, people ask whether she is a 
dog or a pig, that so discreditable a thing 
should happen to her. Women’s rights 
appear to be perfectly secured, and not only 
do the children of divorced wives or of widows 
remain with their mothers until they are 
grown up, but daughters share equally with 
the sons in the heritage of their pareats, 
and a woman retains her own property after 
marriage. 

The Erema appear to believe in a great 
spirit Semese, the creator of all things, who 
may be propitiated by offerings, and whom 
they address in prayer. On this point, how- 
ever, the author is rather obscure. The 
spirits of the departed go to “ Lavau,” 4 
good place in the west, where sago 18 
plentiful. Men can place themselves in com- 
munication with spirits, but have no power 
over them. All sickness and death (except 
by violence) are due to the agency of spirits, 
whose favours can be won by offerings of 
food. Very considerable is the influence 
of sorcerers. Divination is practised in 
various ways, as by cracking the finger 
joints. Dreams are inspired by spirits and 
are believed in. Sometimes they appear to 
be really profitable, as when a man of Kere- 
penu was inspired to make necklaces of 
shells, and thus became the creator of an 
important native industry. Men are good 
or evil by inheritance, and there are 10 
future rewards for the one or punishment 
for the other. Men and women were carved 


Every head was wonderfully cropped. 
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ooat of a cocoa-nut tree. Prettier is the legend 
of Namau, according to which man sprang 
from the earth, and woman was sent down 
‘from heaven to be his companion. 

Space forbids our drawing further upon 
the wealth of information which the author 
has deposited in this important and 
eminently entertaining volume. Few books 
written by missionaries breathe a more 
humane and enlightened spirit, and few deal 
with a people more interesting from many 
points of view than are the natives of New 
Guinea. 

The illustrations are from photographs 
and are excellent ; the map, however, would 
have been more useful had all the places 
mentioned in the text been inserted upon it 
and the author’s routes indicated. 








A History of the University of Oxford from 
the Earliest Times to the Year 1530. By 
H. C. Maxwell Lyte, F.S.A., Deputy- 
Keeper of the Public Records. (Macmillan 
& Co.) 

A History of the University of Oxford. By 
the Hon. G. C. Brodrick, D.C.L., Warden 
f Merton College. ‘‘ Epochs of Church 
History.” (Longmans & Co.) 

The Owens College: its Foundation and 
Growth. By Joseph Thompson. (Man- 

- chester, Cornish.) 


Tne University of Oxford has long waited 
for its historian, and though two new works 
on the subject lie before us it can hardly be 
said, without considerable qualifications, to 
have found one. For two centuries anti- 
quaries have subsisted upon the abundant 
fare supplied, without any attempt at selec- 
tion, by the industry of Anthony a Wood ; 
and his has remained the only book pretend- 
ing to the character of a history. A couple 
of generations ago it was believed that a 
German, Prof. Huber, had entered into 
Wood’s labours, and this belief was so far 
justified that Huber stood firmly by a good 
many of Wood’s most serious blunders, 
though the worst of it was that he added 
anumber of baseless theories of his own. 
After Huber came an interval of collecting 
and publishing materials. Mr. Anstey 
printed the ‘Munimenta Academica’ for 
the Rolls series; Mr. Montagu Burrows 
edited the ‘ Register’ of the Parliamentary 
Visitors for the Camden Society; and valu- 
able additions to our resources were made 
in other quarters. For some years, too, the 
Oxford Historical Society has been at work, 
and since 1884 has had time to produce six 
volumes of considerable, though unequal 
merit. Finally, in 1885 Father Denifle pro- 
duced his masterly treatise on the ‘ Rise of 
the Universities,’ a first instalment of a 
general work on the ‘ Universities of the 
Middle Ages down to the Year 1400,’ so 
that there is no longer any excuse for a 
treatment of the history of Oxford in an 
insular way, as though it were a detached 
phenomenon in the history of Europe. Of 
Oxford itself Father Denifle has as yet but 
little to say; but his chapters upon the 
universities of Bologna and Paris involve 
i Many ways a complete revolution in pre- 
Viously accepted notions of their origin and 
constitutional history. And any view of 
the parallel growth of the University of 
Oxford which does not take account of his 
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results must necessarily be to this extent 
antiquated. 

It is with regret, therefore, that we find 
no symptoms in Mr. Maxwell Lyte’s book 
of any acquaintance with the work of the 
learned Dominican. Our author still bases 
his knowledge of the University of Paris 
upon Bulzus, with occasional reference 
to Crévier and Thurot. This omission, 
indeed, vitiates Mr. Lyte’s book less 
than might be expected, because he has 
hardly attempted to write a constitutional 
history of the University. Neither is it 
his plan to bring the life and studies 
of Oxford systematically into relation with 
contemporary movements on the Continent, 
in the way that Mr. Bass Mullinger has 
done in his history of the University of Cam- 
bridge. Mr. Lyte only occasionally stops to 
look round him to see how scholars worked 
and universities grew up outside Oxford; 
and in these surveys there is a failure 
of grasp, a lack of intelligent observation. 
These passages have the appearance of 
having been written ‘‘to order,” because 
the work would have been incomplete with- 
out them, rather than based upon any in- 
dependent or thorough investigation on the 
author’s part. Mr. Lyte does not seem to 
have mastered the conditions of medizval 
Church history, nor to have given his atten- 
tion to the peculiar development of medizeval 
studies. He relies on the picturesque gene- 
ralizations of writers like John Richard 
Green or Mr. J. A. Symonds; borrows ex- 
tensively from Mr. Mullinger, whose early 
chapters have, indeed, quite as much to 
do with Oxford as with Cambridge; and 
goes to F. D. Maurice for information on 
the history of scholasticism. To say that 
St. Thomas Aquinas ‘‘ compiled an enormous 
work which professes to contain a compre- 
hensive and harmonious system of philo- 
sophy and theology” is, to say the least of 
it, a somewhat perfunctory statement. Mr. 
Lyte adds that some of St. Thomas’s tenets 
‘‘ were officially condemned at Paris during 
his own lifetime,” giving a reference to 
Ockham ; but he omits to state that Ockham 
expressly mentions that the condemnation 
was shortly after revoked. The history of 
the mendicant orders at Paris and Oxford 
in the latter part of the thirteenth century 
is a very complicated one, and still awaits 
a thorough treatment in some future volume 
of Father Denifle; yet an historian of the 
University of Oxford ought to go a little 
deeper into the matter than Mr. Lyte has 
done. Again, in describing the system of 
lecturing employed in the medieval uni- 
versities, he quotes at length Mr. Mul- 
linger’s ‘paraphrase of M. Thurot’s 
account of the analytical method”; yet, as 
the foot-notes show (pp. 226-227), he had 
Thurot’s book before at the time he 
was writing. : 

We have spoken of Mr. Lyte’s short- 
comings with respect to the comparative 
study of university institutions and educa- 
tion in the Middle Ages, because they 
seriously impair the value of his book as 
a standard history. The superficiality he 
here shows offers.a marked contrast to the 
thorough way in which he works when 
he is on his own ground. It is so incon- 
gruous that it almost gives the book an 
appearance of patchwork. We gladly turn 
from this faulttinding to consider the ster- 





ling merits of that part—by far the greater 
part—of the work in which Mr. Lyte appears 
in the character of a learned and indefatig- 
able student of his subject. As a collector 
of facts we might seek far before we could 
find his equal. His ‘ History’ is written, 
excepting in the departments to which 
we have objected, almost entirely from 
manuscript or original sources. He rarely 
cites a modern or second-hand authority 
unless the first-hand one is lost; and he 
skilfully pieces together these scattered 
fragments with the aid of an unusually com- 
petent local knowledge. For the first time 
the abundant materials contained in Mr. 
Anstey’s ‘ Munimenta Academica’ have been 
systematically turned to account. The pub- 
lications of the Master of the Rolls’ series, 
as might be expected from the Deputy- 
Keeper, are minutely explored. The uni- 
versity archives; the college statutes; manu- 
scripts in the Bodleian, the British Museum, 
and even private collections; documents of 
all kinds in the Record Office, are made use 
of to fix and substantiate every detail of 
university history. Much of this material 
was, of course, known before, but Mr. Lyte 
has been able to add a great deal which 
was not known. For example, even in the 
well-worn subject of Wyclif’s career Mr. 
Lyte is able to give at least one piece of 
new information, though it is odd that he 
omits to notice several points which have 
been much debated. The conclusions at 
which he arrives are no doubt those which 
are now nearly everywhere accepted; but 
still in a work on so ample a scale as this 
it would have been desirable to have given 
some space to a notice of the difficulties 
raised by the late Dr. Shirley, which have 
not yet been completely resolved. 

Mr. Lyte’s book opens, not with the 
mythical foundation of the University by 
King Alfred—a legend which is not re- 
ferred to until the author reaches the date 
of its fabrication in the fourteenth century 
—but with the first scanty allusions to teach- 
ing at Oxford in the time of King Stephen. 
It is likely that even this is a reign too 
early. From the last quarter of the twelfth 
century the record becomes historical, though 
there are knotty points enough connected 
with the origin of every detail of university 
organization. Here we miss the light which 
the author might have obtained from Father 
Denifle. Nevertheless, if the explanation 
of the facts is not always given, the facts 
themselves are stated fully and with pre- 
cision. The history is then carried on 
through the time when there were still no 
colleges, the age made famous by the Fran- 
ciscan revival. Mr. Lyte’s account of the 
foundation of Merton College is not quite 
clear; and he has certainly mistranslated 
the words in the first charter of 1264 re- 
quiring the scholars whom Walter de 
Merton endowed to live at Oxford ‘“ aut 
alibi ubi studium viget generale,”—“ or 
wherever else the university might happen 
to be,” instead of ‘‘ wherever else @ uni- 
versity exists.” 

It would be impossible here to go through 
the variety of subjects with which the rest 
of this history is concerned: the growth of 
the University, the development of its privi- 
leges, and the resolution with which it 
defended them against all aggressors. Mr. 
Lyte is particularly full in his description cf 
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the ‘Town and Gown”? riots, which in the 
Middle Ages assumed a ferocious character 
such as nowadays would appal the fiercest 
freshman, and which ended in the lasting 
humiliation of the burghers. In relating 
the foundation of the several colleges he is 
successful in drawing out the distinctive 
peculiarities of each, and the new features 
in academical life to which these changes 
bore witness; and his general view of the 
social habits of medizeval students, given in 
chapter viii., is full of interest. The career 
of Wyclif and the subsequent action of the 
University, in relation to Church reform on 
the one hand and to heresy on the other, 
form the subject of a careful and temperate 
study. The reader then comes to the decline 
of Oxford in the fifteenth century, in spite of 
the noble collegiate foundations which were 
instituted, and to the revival of Greek 
learning, which received its first distinct ac- 
knowledgment asa university study in the 
statutes drawn up by Bishop Fox for Corpus 
Christi College in 1517. Mr. Lyte finally 
gives an account of the first establishment of 
his own college by Wolsey, and abruptly con- 
cludes with its suppression by Henry VIII. 
in 1530, merely noting that ‘‘nearly two 
years later another institution was set up 
in its stead,” and that this ‘‘ was in its turn 
suppressed in 1545 to make way for the 
grander foundation which still flourishes 
under the name of Christ Church.” Plainly 
this was not intended for the end of the 
book, and his critics can only express a hope 
that Mr. Lyte, in spite of his official duties, 
may be able to continue his history into its 
modern stages, especially in the time sub- 
sequent to Anthony 4 Wood, for which the 
materials are large, and much need collection 
and examination. The map appended to 
Mr. Lyte’s volume is excellently drawn, and 
in fact one of the most accurate that we 
have seen. 

For the small ‘ History of the University 
of Oxford,’ by the Warden of Merton College, 
but a few words can be spared. It does 
not profess to be more than a compilation, 
and the influence of Wood is apparent in 
-every page of the earlier part. What does 
surprise us is that it should be published in 
a series of ‘‘ Epochs of Church History”; 
for it is evident enough that ecclesiastical 
affairs are just those of which Dr. Brodrick 
has the least knowledge and appreciation. 
He actually distinguishes the “‘ black friars ”’ 
from the ‘preaching friars,” though to be 
sure he has taken the blunder straight 
from Mr. Anstey’s marginal analysis of the 
‘Munimenta Academica.’ Still the Warden 
might have been expected to look into 
the Latin text. All through he says too 
much about the general history of England, 
but he should not have told us that “in 
1382 a Parliament was held at Oxford.” 
When he gets to more modern times his 
work is a good deal better, though here, too, 
there are strange marks of ignorance of 
university rules and practices. For instance, 
on pp. 103-4 he speaks of ‘‘ ‘Mr. William 
Laud, B.D. of St. John’s College,’ as proctor”’ 
in 1603; whereas it is a well known and 
curious proof of the tenacity with which 
the masters of arts clung to their privileges, 
that no one who had proceeded to a degree 
in the higher faculties was eligible as proctor 
until so late as the year 1857. Asa matter 
of fact Laud proceeded B.D. in July, 1604. 





Dr. Brodrick altogether omits to notice the 
foundation of Jesus College, the peculiar 
Welsh character of which might at least 
have deserved mention. Among the fellows 
of Oriel in the days of its first prominence 
Dr. Arnold’s name does not appear, nor 
does Dr. Brodrick draw the distinction 
sharply enough between the characteristics 
of Oriel under Copleston and Davison and 
those which came into view during the rise 
of the ‘‘Oxford movement ’’—a distinction 
admirably pointed out in Mark Pattison’s 
‘Memoirs.’ Still, in spite of its omissions 
and the want of critical knowledge which it 
displays, the book is, on the whole, fairly 
trustworthy. It is decidedly good reading, 
especially in its later part, and has at the 
least the merit of being the first history of 
the University of Oxford which goes from 
the beginning to the present day. The 
optimism with which the author regards all 
the recent changes in the university system 
is pardonable in a recently elected Head of 
House, who can look at the strivings of 
common mortals with equanimity. 

The history of the struggles, ultimately suc- 
cessful, of Owens College to establish itself 
as a centre of higher instruction in Manches- 
ter, was worth writing, and Mr. Thompson 
deserves praise for undertaking the task, for 
it cannot be said to be easy to produce a 
readable book on the subject. John Owens, 
the founder, was a decidedly uninteresting 
person, of whom there was nothing memor- 
able to tell except his legacy ; nor is there 
anything particularly exciting about the 
history of the College. In its early days it 
suffered much from narrow means, and still 
more from the indifference of the majority of 
Manchester people of that time to any edu- 
cation beyond the three Rs. Another source 
of weakness was that neither its promoters 
nor most of its professors clearly understood 
what sort of an institution they wanted to 
establish. As the learned biographer of 
Ktienne Dolet remarked in its darkest days: 
‘At present each professor taught what he 
liked, irrespective of the lectures of his col- 
leagues, and each [student ?] did what he 
liked and attended what lectures he pre- 
ferred.” The most attractive figure among 
the first promoters of the College was A. J. 
Scott, and unluckily, partly from ill health, 
partly from lack of practical ability, he did 
not make a good Principal. The turning- 
point came when Scott resigned and Mr. 
Greenwood succeeded him. He infused 
vigour and system into the working of the 
College, and a desire for its improvement 
gradually spread, which found expression 
in the extension movement of 1869. Mr. 
Thompson, who has carried his book down 
to the present day, has done his work with 
much conscientiousness. He is rather too 
much of a chronicler and too little of an 
historian; a good deal of the detail with 
which he encumbers his pages might safely 
have been relegated to the appendices, and 
more attention given to the consideration 
of the theory of university education. 








The Present Position of European Politics ; 
or, Europe in 1887. By the Author of 
‘Greater Britain.’ (Chapman & Hall.) 

L’ Europe en 1887. (Paris, Quantin.) 

Tue first sentence of the first essay in this 

reprint from the Fortnightly Review runs 





as follows: ‘‘The present position of the 
European world is one in which sheer 
force holds a larger place than it has held 
in modern times since the fall of Napoleon.” 
The words constitute the key-note of the 
writer’s inquiry into the present state of 
Europe and the means which the different 
countries possess of enforcing their views 
and aspirations by the sword. We shall 
therefore confine ourselves, in criticizing 
this able book, to a purely military point 
of view, naming chiefly the questions on 
which we disagree with the author. 

Commencing with Germany, the author 
points out that, situated between three great 
powers, two of which are powerful and hos- 
tile, and the other weak, though friendly, 
and herself possessing no natural frontier, 
her position is vulnerable. France and Ger. 
many, however, would neither find it easy to 
get at the other. The French frontier on 
the Vosges has been so strengthened that 
it is almost impregnable. The Germans 
would therefore probably be able to enter 
France only by passing through Belgium. 
On the other hand, France would find it a 
dangerous and difficult operation to pass 
through Belgium ; and Switzerland is closed 
alike to both adversaries. To a German in- 
vasion vd Belgium at present the political 
as well as military obstacles would not be 
serious. That England or any other power 
would intervene is considered by the author 
to be highly improbable ; yet the scheme for 
the defence of Belgian neutrality is based 
by Belgians on the assumption that England 
would and could bring powerful aid. The 
possibility that the Belgians would be re- 
quired unassisted to defend their own neu- 
trality has been at length recognized by 
themselves, and not only has it been decided 
to fortify Namur and Liége, but efforts are 
also being made to increase the numerical 
strength and general efficiency of the Bel- 
gian army. It is, however, to our mind 
questionable whether, without British assist- 
ance, the Belgians would eventually succeed 
in preventing a German advance by the 
valley of the Meuse. The writer mentions 
as an alternative possibility the maintenance 
by both France and Germany of a hostile 
defensive. Were such to be the case, every- 
thing would depend upon staying power, and 
the essayist is inclined to think that, on the 
whole, France could afford to wait longer 
under arms than Germany. 

Turning to France, the author does not 
go into any military details or examine the 
important question of the efficiency of her 
military system and the value of her army. 
Indeed, he does not think that she would 
voluntarily undertake hostilities :— 


‘*T go so far as to think that, if Russia were 
to begin war with England, or with Austria, ot 
with England and Austria combined, France 
would, if possible, look on, content to reap 
m4 from it at a later moment, if she could 

0 80. 


The estimate which he forms of the real 
working strength of the French army is that 
it amounts to 2,500,000 men :— 


‘‘It is well known that on the twentieth day 
of war, which is the last day for complete 
mobilisation, France will have 1,200,000 meu 
in the front line, 400,000 in the depots, and all 
her fortresses full of men, without counting the 
Algerian and Colonial forces—figures from whic 
te same total of 2,500,000 men is reached.” 
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The author devotes considerable space 
to a criticism of General Boulanger’s in- 
fuence and real character. All prominent 
ublic men in France, with one exception, 
he sets down as decidedly peaceable :— 


“The one exception, of course, is General 
Boulanger, and it must be admitted not only 
that he excites in Germany and Russia fears 
or hopes as the case may be, but that he arouses 
very general public attention even in France. 
The personality of the man is strong. He has 
come very suddenly to the front. Gambetta, 
indeed, used to speak of him as one of the best 
four officers in France, but he put him rather 
below than above at least two of the four. 
General Boulanger is still young; he is hand- 
some, and a good speaker. He owes his advance- 
ment to M. Clémenceau, but he has eclipsed 
his patron, who indeed never was especially 
popular. General Boulanger is supposed to 
have violated the gentlemanly code of honour, 
but it is universally admitted that what has hap- 

ened has not done him any harm. I shall be 
disbelieved when I state simply that his per- 
sonal popularity in France is greater than that 
enjoyed by any man since Napoleon was at the 
height of his power, with the possible exception 
of Lafayette at the moment of the Revolution 
of 1830. General Boulanger excites a good deal 
of prejudice in society, but society in France 
counts less than it does in any other country in 
Europe. He is probably more popular with the 
Army than was the Prince-President in 1849 
and 1850, and the dislike felt for him by a large 
number of the superior officers was felt also, and 
even more intensely, for the Prince-President. 
So popular is he with the private soldiers and, 
generally speaking, with the majority of the 
electors, that it may be said that, in comparison 
with him, no one else in France, with the doubt- 
ful exception of old M. de Lesseps, is popular at 
all. The politicians are afraid of him, and yet, 
somehow or other, he is never mentioned with- 
outasmile. In spite of his extraordinary popu- 
larity no one takes him quite seriously, and the 
newspapers are able to ignore his real standing 
with their readers and to go on writing of him 
as a ring-master, which character they pretend 
he resembles. It must be admitted that the 
circus element is not wanting in General Bou- 
langer’s composition. He is not only a much 
advertised man; he has done a good deal to 
advertise himself. At the same time he is an 
able War Minister, and the constant kindness 
which he has shown to the private soldier is pro- 
bably an honest kindness, with a calculation of 
the good results of which towards himself he 
cannot with any fairness be charged.” 
The conclusion at which the writer even- 
tually arrives is that, notwithstanding the 
contrary opinion believed to be held in 
Germany, General Boulanger is not—this 
chapter was written before the recent change 
of ministry—a warlike War Minister, and 
that his strong personality does not in any 
way affect the future of France. 

It appears strange to us that a writer 
who is so thoroughly well informed does 
not say anything to show that he perceives 
that three facts tend greatly to diminish 
the efficiency of the French army, viz., the 
constant change of War Ministers, the political 
differences and the personal jealousies of 
French generals, and the bad relations 
between the officers and men. 

Again, in dealing with Russia the essayist, 
from want of professional knowledge, over- 
tates the offensive power of the Czar :— 

“She has by far the largest army in the world, 
and, with a complete mobilisation of her forces, 
has upon paper a force at once of four and ulti- 
mately of six millions of men. Some are in- 
clined to think that the men will not be found 
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when wanted, but great progress has been made 
by Russia since 1878. Her artillery has as many 
guns as that of Germany or of France, her 
cavalry is perhaps more numerous than that of 
France and Germany together, certainly more 
numerous than that of Germany and Austria 
combined. This cavalry force is admittedly the 
best there is for that service to which cavalry 
in modern war is limited, if it is not to be 
destroyed on use. With moderate prudence 
the resources of Russia cannot but grow and 
grow, for Russia from many points of view is a 
young country, and Siberia, territorially con- 
sidered, is almost another United States.” 
Again :— 

“The total force of trained men which ought 
to be easily and rapidly mobilised by Russia, 
considering the figures of her contingents and 
the character of her military system, is about 
4,000,000 as against 2,000,000 for Germany, and 
1,250,000 for Austria. More slowly, if she has 
guns for them—and guns if not in stock could 
probably be pretty easily obtained—Russia could 
place six millions of men in the field. The 
power of Russia to realise in fact the promise 
of her paper figures has recently been denied, 
but the necessity of taking into account the 
Russian military movement which began after 
the failures of 1878 has not been sufficiently 
kept in mind.” 

We do not for a moment question the 
numerical strength of the Russian army on 
paper. The strength of an army for all 
practical purposes, however, does not depend 
on mere numbers, even if those numbers 
are “actuals.” There are other factors, 
chief among which are quality of officers 
and men, armament, organization, and 
administration. The military qualities of 
the Russian soldiers as a whole are ad- 
mirable, but save in certain picked corps 
the subordinate, and especially the non- 
commissioned, officers are indifferent. The 
armament is good, and so is the organiza- 
tion. The administration, however, is 
bad, being both inefficient and corrupt in 
great and little matters. Owing to this 
inefficiency and corruption mobilization 
is not only a slow process, but not very 
successful when accomplished. It is well 
known that in 1877 it took six months to 
mobilize the army destined for the invasion 
of Turkey, that without the help of the 
Roumanians Plevna would probably have 
never been captured, and that after all a 
mere handful—comparatively—of Russian 
soldiers could be placed in battle array at 
Adrianople. The distances in Russia are 
enormous, and though there has been a 
great increase in railway mileage during 
the last ten years, yet the empire is still 
badly provided with means of rapid trans- 
port. Besides, a considerable deduction 
must be made for armies in Turkistan, on 
the Afghan, Chinese, and Persian frontiers, 
and in Eastern Siberia, while the Czar 
must further detach an army to watch 
Germany if he attacks Austria. These 
forces would have duties assigned to them 
which could only be performed by regular 
troops. The local troops and militia would 
set free, it is true, most of the regular troops 
for service in the field, but it must be borne 
in mind that only a comparatively small pro- 
portion of the Jatter could be placed in the 
first line on account of the want of a suffi- 
ciency of solid cadres. To sum up, the real 
strength of an army for offensive purposes 
must be measured by the number of men 
properly organized and equipped which can 





within a reasonable time be collected at the 
base of operations. Much no doubt has 
been done to improve military administra- 
tion and perfect mobilization since the 
signing of the Treaty of Berlin; but we 
have strong suspicions that Russia is still 
incapable of making use for offensive pur- 
poses of any but a comparatively small pro- 
portion of the huge number of men inscribed 
on her muster rolls. 

The writer lays great stress on the nume- 
rical strength and the assumed efficiency of 
the Russian cavalry. We do not dispute the 
numerical strength, but we more than doubt 
the efficiency. A large proportion of the 
Russian cavalry consists of Cossacks, only 
fit for some of the work which devolves 
on cavalry. As a charging force the 
Cossacks are contemptible, while as scouts 
they would be no match for our Indian 
native cavalry. As to the regular cavalry, 
just before the war with Turkey they had 
been transformed into dragoons, according 
to the original signification of the word, and 
the part they played in the campaign was 
avery poor one. The essayist approves of 
the transformation, as may be seen from the 
quotation given above, though in this he is at 
variance with the military experts of every 
nation. Indeed, so thoroughly has the 
experiment failed that the Russian dragoons 
are now in process of being retransformed 
into genuine cavalry. The famous Austrian 
and German horse have little to fear on the 
field of battle from the cavalry who proved 
themselves inefficient in the Crimea, and 
were almost a nonentity thirty years later 
in Turkey. 

It would require more space than we can 
spare to discuss that part of the paper on 
Russia which deals with the probability of 
her giving us much trouble in Afghanistan ; 
besides, we do not wish to be led into a 
political argument. We shall confine our- 
selves to endorsing the writer’s opinion 
that we are more popular than the Russians 
in India, and that for years to come a serious 
expedition from Herat to Candahar or Cabul 
would be an operation that, owing to the 
difficulties of transport, would tax Russia’s 
resources to the utmost. We would in 
addition point out that the tribes which 
inhabit Afghanistan are never likely to be 
united, save in opposition to a stranger, and 
that our desire to avoid invasion or annexa- 
tion is pretty well recognized by even the 
most turbulent and fanatical of them. 

Our author expresses his conviction that 
in a single-handed struggle with Russia, 
Austria would be worsted; that Germany 
would probably not come to the aid of the 
latter; and that England could not afford 
timely or sufficient succour. He maintains 
that, according to the best professional 
testimony, the quality of the Austrian and 
Russian troops is equal; that the numerical 
inferiority of Austria is marked; and that 
her Galician frontier is imperfectly fortified. 
Above all, he dwells on the fact that Austria 
could only place in the field 61,000 sabres 
as against a vast.y more numerous Russian 
cavalry, which he calls overwhelming, and 
which he evidently considers more efficient. 
We have given our reasons for attaching 
comparatively little importance to the large 
force of cavalry which Russia has on foot; 
while in speaking of the numerical in- 
feriority of the Austrian army generally we 
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must bear in mind that there are limits, 
owing to want of forage and provisions, to 
the strength of the army which Russia could 
assemble on the Galician frontier. More- 
over, Austria for purposes of mobilization is 
compact, and could place an army in the 
field—we mean an army provided with the 
means for carrying out an active campaign, 
and not a mere aggregate of batteries, bat- 
talions, and squadrons—sooner than her 
unwieldy antagonist. The quality of the 
Austrian cavalry is admitted by military 
judges to be first rate. Of the value of 
her infantry and artillery little seems to be 
known, in this country at least. 

The chapter on Italy deals chiefly with 
political questions. The writer says that 
the Italian soldiers are good, but he 
asserts that the nation is nervous about 
the ability of its generals. As far as 
can be judged from peace manceuvres this 
nervousness is uncalled for. The writer 
of this review had an opportunity of wit- 
nessing the mancuvres of two army corps 
near Milan two years ago, and made a 
minute examination of the different tactical 
units. The opinion which he formed was 
that the Italian army was efficient and im- 
proving. A great feature in Italy, as in 
Germany, is the loyalty and sense of duty 
in all ranks, and the good relations between 
officers and men. The essayist says that 
the Italian army, though large on paper, 
is weak in reality, and that only 500,000 
men could be put in the field. However, 
want of money is the chief difficulty of the 
Italian War Minister, and every year the 
disproportion between the paper and real 
strength of this young army will diminish. 

The chapter on the United Kingdom is 
deeply interesting, and deserves to be read 
with care by all Englishmen. It has, how- 
ever, so lately appeared in the pages of the 
Fortnightly Review, and many of the topics 
treated of have been so thoroughly discussed, 
that we need not write much about it here. 
‘It takes a view of our present military con- 
dition which is distinctly unfavourable, and 
‘we regret to be obliged to say that the 
writer fully justifies his views. Quoting 
Lord Wolseley, he infers that the two army 
corps and a cavalry division of which Mr. 
Stanhope makes so much are after all only 
intended for the defence of the country. 
He with true patriotism, and an amount of 
military instinct which would have made 
him a good War Minister, condemns such a 
policy of the passive defensive. He points 
out that it is discreditable that we should 
only have cavalry and artillery for two corps 
when we have infantry for eight. He 


artillery, and ridicules with justice the idea 
of providing the militia and volunteers with 
only guns of position, manned by volunteers, 
and horsed the Lord knows how. Again, 
he urges strongly the importance of effi- 
ciently protecting our coaling stations, so as 
to set free the fleet for its legitimate work 
of ocean cruising. Against blind, unreason- 
ing reduction of the estimates he strongly 


sets his face, dealing with Lord Randolph | 


Churchill’s proceedings in most sarcastic 
style :— 


“In his April speech at Paddington, Lord Ran- | 


dolph Churchill claimed credit for having been 
the cause of asaving of a certain nnmber of hun- 
dred thousand pounds. So far as I cou'd under- 





stand him, he seemed to think that there was 
reason for congratulation in the fact that he had 
driven the Government to spend so many hundred 
thousand pounds less than they thought neces- 
sary for the safety of the country. But, witha 
still weaker Government, a Chancellor of the 
Exchequer of equal boldness might on this 
principle claim credit for saving the whole 
amount of the army and navy expenditure. He 
would, indeed, possibly be borne in triumph for 
it, although also possibly afterwards hanged 
when the country found that he had been wrong 
in his calculations. Lord Randolph Churchill 
appears, in his speeches about the army and 
navy, to take much account of pounds and of 
pence, but no account at all of the still more 
important matter of what the safety of the 
country needs.” 

As to the mobilization of two army corps, 
he says that he shall never believe in it 
until he sees them both at once. We con- 
fess that we are equally incredulous, and 
with this sentence we reluctantly bring to a 
close our review of a book which ought, if 
anything can, to induce Englishmen to insist 
on their military house being set in order 
before it is too late. 

The French version deserves mention, be- 
cause it is signally superior to the ordinary 
run of translations. Its style is not merely 
agreeable, it is really brilliant; and the 
result is a volume that will be read with a 
pleasure quite unknown to the reader of 
most translations. 








Principles of English Etymology. By the 
Rev. Walter W. Skeat.— First Series. 
The Native Element. (Oxford, Clarendon 
Press.) 

WE opened this volume with some degree 
of misgiving. Excellent as Prof. Skeat’s 
‘Etymological Dictionary’ is in many re- 
spects, especially when compared with its 
predecessors, it is far from giving evidence 
of thorough mastery of the results of 
modern research with regard to the phono- 
logical laws of the Teutonic languages. 
There seemed, therefore, to be some reason 
to fear that an elaborate treatise by the 
author on the principles, as distinguished 
from the details, of English etymology 
would prove to be seriously defective as a 
representation of the existing state of philo- 
logical science. That this apprehension was 
not altogether groundless Prof. Skeat would 
himself frankly acknowledge. In the pre- 
face to the present volume he says :— 

**Tt is for beginners in philology that I have 
principally written. To the advanced student 
I can only apologize for handling the subject at 
all ; being conscious that he will tind some un- 
fortunate slips and imperfections, which I shceul’ 


rightly censures the reduction of the horse | have avoided if I had been better trained, or, 


indeed, trained at all.” 


Happily he has not been content with this 
confession of his deficiencies, but has 
laboured strenuously to remedy them; and 
the ‘‘slips and imperfections ” which may be 
found in the present work are not of such 
a nature as seriously to interfere with its 
practical usefulness. Although the needs 
of the beginner have been steadily kept in 
view, the book contains much that will be 
found interesting and instructive even by 
accomplished philologists. 

As is intimated in the title-page, Prof. 
Skeat deals in this volume chiefly with ‘‘the 
native element”’ in the English language. 
He has, however, found it convenient to 





construe this term with some latitude, go as 
to include not only the words that are in the 
strictest sense of English origin, but also 
those borrowed from other Teutonic lap. 
guages and from Celtic, as well as the smal] 
number of Latin words which were taken 
up into the language before the date of the 
Norman Conquest. The remaining portion 
of the vocabulary, comprising the important 
French element, together with the words 
adopted from other than Teutonic or Celtic 
languages since the eleventh century, is 
reserved for discussion in a separate work. 

The opening chapters treat lucidly, and 
with abundance of interesting examples, of 
the various sources from which our modern 
English vocabulary is derived, and of the 
changes which the phonetic system of the 
language has undergone from the earliest 
period to the present time. Special atten- 
tion is given to the illustration of the fact 
that modern standard English is descended 
not from the ‘classical’? Anglo-Saxon of 
Wessex, but from the Old Mercian. Prof. 
Skeat then proceeds to speak of the phonetic 
relations of English to the other Teutonic 
languages, taking occasion to denounce with 
his usual vigour the notion that our lan- 
guage is derived from ‘‘German.” We can 
scarcely agree with him when he complains 
of German scholars for ‘their persistent 
use of the word Germanic to express what is 
better called ‘the Teutonic group of lan- 
guages.’” The fact is that ‘‘ Germanic” is 
in itself a much better name for the whole 
group than “Teutonic.” The reason why 
the latter is preferable in English use is 
that we have unhistorically applied the word 
‘‘German”’ as the designation of one par- 
ticular language of the group, and there- 
fore cannot conveniently employ it in the 
wider meaning which really belongs to it. 
For a similar reason we are debarred from 
using in this sense what (though not intrinsic- 
ally free from objection) would be the next 
best word, viz., ‘‘ Dutch;’’ and are compelled 
to give to the name “ Teutonic” an exten- 
sion to which it has historically no right. 
From the point of view of history, to speak 
of ‘‘ the Teutonic group” of languages is as 
much an error as to speak of the Gothic 
group; it is not practically so inconvenient, 
because the language of the Goths is known 
to us, while about the language of the 
ancient Teutones we know nothing what- 
ever. All that can be said on historical 
grounds in favour of the English usage 1s 
that medisoval Latin writers sometimes used 
Teutonicus as in some sort equivalent to 
‘“‘Theotiscus,” and that it is not quite im- 
~ossible that the two words are etymologic- 
aly akin. Prof. Skeat thinks that the use 
of “Germanic” as the name of the group 
is responsible for the notion amongst hall- 
educated people that ‘English is derived 
from German.” This is really impossible. 
The unphilological Englishman is quite un- 
aware that foreigners write ‘‘ Germanic 
instead of ‘‘ Teutonic”; but he knows that 
the English came over from Germany, and 
that modern German—the only Teutonie 
language with which he has any acquaint. 
ance—has preserved a larger proportion 0 
its original vocabulary and inflections that 
English has. This is the real origin of the 
confused notion against which Prof. Skeat 
very rightly protests. 

Prof. Skeat’s account of Grimm’s lav 
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does not appear to be entirely satisfactory. 
He has, indeed, discarded the old-fashioned 
mode of statement which represents the 
development of Aryan consonants into 
Teutonic as a process of rotation round a 
circle, in the order “ soft, hard, aspirate ’’; 
but he retains the incorrect designation of 
the Teutonic continuants as “aspirates,” 
and the familiar series of symbols, Has, sHA, 

ASH, appears once more in his pages. What- 
ever may be the mnemonic utility of this 
notation, it is more than counterbalanced 
by the misleading effect which it produces. 
It would have been better if in the descrip- 
tion of Grimm’s law Prof. Skeat had omitted 
his account of the form which Grimm him- 
self gave to it, which is only of historical 
interest, and had proceeded at once to the 
exposition of the actual facts of the case 
as they are now understood. As it is, the 
pupil is taught in one chapter what he has 
to unlearn in the next. By the way, we 
should like to know what foundation there 
is for the strange assertion which Prof. 
Skeat repeats from his ‘ Etymological Dic- 
tionary,’ that ‘‘many imagine that Grimm 
made the law not many years ago, since which 
time Latin and Anglo-Saxon have been 
bound to obey it.” There may be people 
who imagine this, just as there may be 
people who think that “ Bright’s disease ”’ 
was inflicted on mankind by Dr. Bright ; 
all we can say is that we never met with 
them. 

The statement of Verner’s law is prac- 
tically accurate, but it seems to be implied 
that the Teutonic surd continuants changed 
directly into voiced stops, the theoretical 
intermediate stage of voiced continuants 
being ignored. The phenomena of ‘‘ grada- 
tion” (ablaut) and ‘‘ mutation” (umlaut) are 
well treated, though without any suggestion 
as to their ultimate causes, which no doubt 
Prof. Skeat considered to be beyond the 
scope of an elementary work. A word of 
praise is due to the ingenious shorthand 
notation employed for the expression of 
etymological facts involving ablaut and 
wnlaut. The chapters on prefixes and suf- 
fixes, and those on the formation of com- 
pounds, are carefully done, and contain a 
good deal of interesting matter. We note, 
however, that Prof. Skeat adheres (though 
with an expression of doubt) to the un- 
tenable suggestion put forth in his dic- 
tionary, that the ¢ in clutch represents the 
prefix ge-. The initial consonant of this 
prefix in Old English was palatal, not gut- 
tural, and where the prefix survives it in- 
variably takes the form of 7-. The chapter 
on “ Derivation from Roots ’’ is perhaps the 
least satisfactory in the book. ‘The author 
expounds the theory of primitive Aryan 
monosyllabism as if it were an unquestioned 
truth, and there is some vacillation between 
old and new theories with regard to the 
forms of roots. In one or two instances 
Prof. Skeat cites supposed roots (like skur), 
the genuineness of which is not acknow- 
ledged by the recent philologists whose 
guidance he generally follows. 

Four chapters of considerable length are 
devoted severally to ‘‘Early Words of 
Latin Origin,” ‘The Celtic Element,” 
“The Scandinavian Element,” and ‘‘ The 
Old Friesic and Old Dutch Element.” In 
remarks on the Celtic element Prof. 


‘Etymological Dictionary,’ and the larger 
portion of the Welsh and Gaelic etymolo- 
gies there proposed are either expressly or 
by implication withdrawn, while many even 
of the remainder are accompanied by ex- 
pressions of hesitation. On the other hand, 
the author is disposed to enlarge the list of 
words borrowed from Dutch and other Low 
German dialects; and though many of his 
suggested instances are questionable, he 
seems to have shown good grounds for 
believing that the number of words derived 
from this source is much greater than has 
hitherto been supposed. The chapter on 
Scandinavian words gives a detailed account 
of the phonetic laws connecting Old Scandi- 
navian words with their descendants in 
modern English. The usefulness of such 
a summary of these laws is obvious, and we 
are not aware that it has been previously 
attempted. A few points in the chapter 
seem open to question. Prof. Skeat states 
that an original « is sometimes represented 
in English words of Old Scandinavian deri- 
vation by oo or a; but the instances he 
gives—booth, cruse, droop, gruesome—are, we 
think, to be explained in other ways. The 
notion that :// is a contracted form of evil, 
however plausible with regard to meaning, 
is not easy to reconcile with phonetic laws. 
Amongst the words quoted as borrowed 
from modern Scandinavian languages is 
siskin; but there is no suffix -kin in Scan- 
dinavian, and the Danish sisgen is an 
obvious loan-word from the German zeischen 
(diminutive of seisig, probably borrowed 
from Slavonic). 

The concluding chapter of the book deals 
briefly with the effects of English accent 
in shortening vowels and producing other 
changes in the form of words. Most of the 
phenomena referred to are familiar enough, 
but they have not previously been properly 
formulated in any book on the English 
language. Perhaps the most interesting 
point is the occasional ‘‘ voicing”’ of surd 
consonants in unaccented syllables (¢.., in 
“ knowledge” for knowleche), which might 
with advantage have been referred to as a 
sort of modern analogue to Verner’s law. 

It is easier for a reviewer to compile a 
long list of faults of detail in Prof. Skeat’s 
book than to do justice to its positive merits. 
Although the author speaks of it as a mere 
compilation from the works of others, it 
contains the results of much original think- 
ing and research. In lucidity and vigour 
of style it leaves nothing to be desired. The 
blemishes which may be found in it can 
be removed with little trouble in a second 
edition, and in the mean time they will not 
do elementary students much harm. We 
look forward with interest to the promised 
continuation of the work, and especially to 
the portion dealing with the older French 
element of the language, a subject with 
which Prof. Skeat’s special studies in 
Anglo-French render him peculiarly com- 
petent to deal. 








Modern Hinduism. 
(Fisher Unwin.) 
To the student requiring a general sketch of 
the Hinduism of to-day Mr. Wilkins’s work 
will be of considerable value. His treat- 
ment of the subject is fairly comprehensive 


By W. J. Wilkins. 


passages the story is told with the freshness 
of an eye-witness. As an original work, 
however, the book is of very unequal merit ; 
and this is the more disappointing as in his 
preface the author rightly insists on the 
necessity of taking note of ancient customs 
and beliefs while they are still to be learnt 
from living eyes and ears. The need that 
will be most felt by the more critical reader 
is that of a careful system of references to 
sources of information, particularly to the 
localities where the several customs described 
are in vogue. From various passages it 
would seem that the Hindus whose customs 
are treated of are chiefly those of Benares 
and neighbourhood and of Bengal; and 
yet if we compare the descriptions of birth 
and marriage ceremonies with those given 
in the most accurate and scholarly of all 
recent works on Indian local customs, Mr. 
G. A. Grierson’s ‘Bihar Peasant Life,’ 
treating of much the same region, we find, 
in fact, not very much in common. 

The account of Hindu sects is based on 
that of Wilson, and is fairly comprehensive. 
In the supplementary chapter on the sects 
of the present century a passing mention at 
least might have been made of Dayananda 
Sarasvati and his ‘‘ orthodox” revival, and 
some notice should have been taken of the 
Samajes of Western India, with possibly a 
few words on the Deists in the Madras 
Presidency, who have published works both 
in Sanskrit and in their vernaculars. The 
difficult and important subject of caste is 
treated in a clear and interesting manner, 
modern developments, as tabulated in recent 
census returns, being kept distinct from 
ancient and partly theoretical institutions. 
The section on ‘‘ Worship,” dealing, as it 
necessarily does, with the complicated ob- 
servances of comparatively modern supersti- 
tion, will be of more importance to the mis- 
sionary than to the general student. The 
short section on ‘“‘ Woman” ably sets forth 
a subject of especial interest at the present 
time, when efforts seem to be renewed to 
ameliorate the laws regulating the condition 
of the sex. The narrative of the experiences 
of the Panjabi widow at pp. 365-72 is as 
graphic and pathetic a description of social 
oppression as we have met with in this 
connexion. The work concludes with an 
account of the gloomy ceremonies of cre- 
mation and the attendant observances in 
India. 

The book, as we have said, will be of use, 
but a little more accuracy, both in the use 
of authorities and the references to them, 
would not make the book less readable, 
while it certainly would command more 
respect from scholars, to some of whom it 
might seem worthy of recommendation as a 
students’ text-book. Examples of unscho- 
larly forms and transcriptions are ‘‘Sasthi” 
(chap. i.), ‘‘ Acharjya,” ‘‘ Bhigavata Gita” 
(p. 84), ‘‘ Rowrava” (p. 481). At p. 268 
both references in the notes are detective, 
as Dr. Rijendralila Mitra never spells his 
name as Mr. Wilkins gives it, nor does the 
mysterious abbreviation ‘4s. Ser. Journal, 
vol. xv. p. 166,” point to anything that can 
be easily verified. The transcription should 
be, in fact, revised throughout, with the 
addition of a table to assist in pronuncia- 
tion. 

















Skeat shows much more caution than in his 





and his arrangement good, and in many 
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Sports and Anecdotes of Bygone Days. By 
C. T. 8. Birch Reynardson. (Chapman 
& Hall.) 

Down the Road ; or, Reminiscences of a Gentle- 
man Coachman. (Same author and pub- 
lishers. ) 


In ‘Sports and Anecdotes’ the veteran 
author has recorded the reminiscences of a 
long life chiefiy passed in sport and plea- 
sure, to judge from his book. It goes 
without saying that one who is able to 
write intelligibly on the many and varied 
incidents of no fewer than sixty winters and 
summers, largely devoted to shooting, fish- 
ing, and driving, together with a certain 
amount of hunting, has a good deal to say 
of interest to sportsmen both old and young. 
To the former he will recall events almost 
forgotten concerning the Nimrods of a past 
generation. To the latter he gives service- 
able information, the result of long experi- 
ence. Mr. Reynardson declaims any effort 
at fine writing or polish of style, but we are 
somewhat disappointed tofind a large amount 
of slang used by himself, and the very 
reverse of fine language put into the mouths 
of some of his characters. Still, in what our 
author calls the “good old times,” maybe 
people drank harder, quarrelled oftener, 
gambled more, and did other things in a 
more reckless way as well; they also swore 
harder. In these degenerate days, if so 
they may be called, the insulting language 
used by our forefathers towards one another 
in the hunting field would not be tolerated 
for a moment. It is, however, even now 
generally conceded that masters of hounds, 
if able, generous men in their position, are 
allowed a certain amount of licence when 
everything goes wrong—fox, hounds, and 
horsemen included; but it may be doubted 
if any master of to-day would treat an in- 
offensive clergyman to the abuse showered 
on him by one of Mr. Reynardson’s hunt- 
ing celebrities. The earlier pages of ‘ By- 
gone Days’ are taken up with hunting, 
and particularly with an account of the 
‘‘ Cottesmore”? and their country in 
1826. The reader is introduced to such 
well-known names as Lord Clanwilliam, 
Sir James Musgrave, Sir F. Burdett, Mr. 
Frank Forrester, Lord Hilton, Mr. Horatio 
Ross, General Grosvenor, and Lord Alvanley, 
who wore boots of enormous size, and of 
whom so equipped a capital picture is 
given. Many are the feats and anecdotes 
recorded of these excellent sportsmen not 
alone in hunting and shooting, but in other 
respects as well, even in the bottles of wine 
they some of them were able to consume at 
a sitting. 

General Grosvenor seems to bear off the 
prize as a thorough old sportsman as well 
as a most eccentric one. He seems to 
have had an objection to duns, a not un- 
common dislike even in these days. But 
his tailor, after many demands for a settle- 
ment, at last became importunate and had 
to be paid, the gallant general calmly re- 
marking to the man of cloth at the time: 
“‘T tell you what, Mr. H., you are a —— 
bad tailor, and if I had thought you would 
ever have expected to be paid I would never 
have employed you.” Mr. Reynardson 


sneers at stag-hunting, and depicts in 
picture and prose “the antlered monarch of 
the waste,” and in opposition ‘‘ the quondam 





antlered monarch,” the former standing 
proud and defiant on the hill-top, the latter 
shambling along, without any antlers and 
dead beat. That this may be a true repre- 
sentation now and then is probably the case, 
but for real stag-hunting we recommend to 
our author’s notice ‘Stag-hunting on Ex- 
moor,’ lately reviewed in our columns, as a 
means of disabusing him of the idea that 
hunting a stag is generally such a farce as 
he, evidently from hearsay, asserts it to be. 

In punt-shooting at ducks and geese the 
author seems to have been most successful, 
as he declares that on Lake Maggiore he 
killed no fewer than six hundred and forty- 
eight ducks and mallards in a ‘“‘few 
weeks.”’ These ducks, too, were uncom- 
monly fine birds, as they fed every night 
on the rice-fields near Pavia. This sport 
was carried out, we are told, under a hot 
sun, probably in early autumn—a time that, 
in our ideas of duck shooting, which are 
connected with wild wintry weather, would 
militate against the enjoyment of it. Mr. 
Reynardson gives a curious account of how 
the peasants of the Campagna catch wood- 
cock at night. The cattle there all have 
tied round their necks bells, which jingle 
continually as the animals move from one 
spot to another when grazing. To this sound 
the birds are well accustomed. Our in- 
genious peasant proceeds to tie a similar 
bell round his waist, and armed with only a 
landing net, such as anglers use, he sets 
forth. The birds, seeing no cause for sus- 
picion in the well-known sound of the bell, 
allow such a close approach that they are 
captured with the net as they sit or feed 
on the ground at night. On bright moonlight 
nights only, we presume, can they be so 
taken. We read on, for our author’s style 
is usually pleasant and chatty, we may say 
conversational, dipping into accounts of 
fishing and other sports, mixed up with 
anecdotes and a good deal of surmise and 
argument, till at length we are brought up 
with what is so well known in the navy as 
“a round turn ”—Anglicé all of a sudden— 
by an account of the execution of ‘‘ Carl Cad- 
waller.” Certainly this is a ghastly subject 
to introduce amid scenes of fishing and 
shooting, and, strange to say, it is the best- 
written chapter in the book. 

Mr. Reynardson and some friends, one 
fine day in July, when in Germany, drove 
off to the execution, placed their carriage 
within a few yards of the chair in which 
the culprit sat in order to have his head 
sliced off, and saw the whole performance 
from beginning to end. They also noted 
every motion of the condemned and of the 
swordsman, and all the horrible details are 
vividly described,—how the executioner first 
made a feint at the man’s neck with his 
weapon, and then cut it neatly through at 
a blow; how the stroke resembled the cutting 
in half of an unripe pumpkin with a large 
knife; and how, when the law was carried 
out, body, head, and chair were carried off 
in a cart filled with straw. There is some 
satisfaction in learning that the spectators 
of this ghastly scene on reaching home had 
no appetite for dinner, especially as the 
principal dish consisted of a ‘‘ calf’s head ”’; 
no wonder, as Mr. Reynardson says, “I 
have hated the very sight of calf’s head 
ever since.” To turn to pleasanter themes 
is a relief. 





that is worth reproduction, and there arg 
many as good in ‘ Bygone Days ’:— 

‘A noble lord, now dead some years, on 
arriving at his home in the Highlands, sum. 
moned his keeper to know how things were 
going on. He had a lot of very nice Skye 
terriers, of which he was very fond. After 
having asked about the grouse and the deer 
and whether there were many grilse in the 
river, and so forth, he proceeded to inquire 
‘Well, Sandy, and how are the little dogs?! 
‘Ah, weel, my lord,’ said Sandy, ‘ they are no 
doing so bad neither. Peckles is no so weel, my 
lord.’ ‘ Pickles not well? I’m sorry to hear 
that. What’s the matter with him? Not much 
amiss I hope?’ ‘ Ah, weel, my lord, I’m dootish 
about Peckles.’ ‘But what’s the matter with 
him?’ ‘ Weel, my lord, I’m dootsome about 
him, I’m dootish about Peckles.’ ‘ Well, but 
surely you can tell me what’s the matter with 
him.’ ‘ Weel, my lord, Peckles’ll no doo, my 
lord.’ ‘ Well, but you can tell me what state 
he’s in. Is he likely to get better, or is he 
going to die, or what?’ ‘ Weel, my lord, Peckles 
is deed.’”’ 


Mr. Reynardson has made several ex- 
cursions to Ireland, and falls into the 
error, common to Englishmen when writing 
of their experiences in the sister isle, of 
attempting to set down in print the 
Hibernian brogue. This feat is an impos- 
sibility, and it is rarely that vivd voce the 
Irish tongue can be even fairly imitated 
by the ‘ Sassenach.”’ Such sentences as 
“ Lang life to youranner! Sure it ’sa kind 
gintleman ye are, that would never let a 
poor widdee be wanting amalethis morning!” 
no doubt sounded well enough in the streets 
of Ballina, uttered by some old crone with 
supplicating hands and cunnifg face, but 
nevertheless when placed in print they do 
not bear looking at by a critical reader. 
In the chapter on Ballina we find Max- 
well’s well-known story of the major who 
asked all the beggars to call upon him, and 
on their doing so told them that, instead of 
the expected douceurs, ‘devil a penny” 
they would get from him as long as he was 
in the town—a story published in ‘ Wild 
Sports of the West’ sixty years ago, a book, 
by the way, made memorable not only by 
its sporting adventures, but also by the 
thrilling romances and the never-to-)e- 
forgotten tale of the ‘‘ Blind Seal” which it 
contains. Our author has also a good deal 
to say about seals, more especially in the 
skinning of them. Of the skinning of a seal 
he gives us a picture, or rather his artist 
does, for there is nothing particularly striking 
in the incident or the suggestion. In fact we 
cannot, with the exception of the original 
portrait of General Grosvenor by the author's 
father, congratulate him on the illustrations 
in his book. They might have been far better 
and more to the point. They suggest the idea 
of the artist being left to his devices with 
orders to draw a certain number of. illus- 
trations ; and these are unfortunately of an 
inferior description. 

The new and improved edition of Mr. 
Reynardson’s earlier volume will be welcome 
to many, for it contains much that is amus- 
ing, especially the story of Mr. Reynardson’s 
yellow coach :— 


“‘ Before leaving England, being full of visions 
of driving my own coach all over the world, L 
bought a large yellow coach, a regular ‘drag, 
and four-horse harness. I s with my 
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other side of the water. I grew, however, faint- 
hearted, and my pockets got low, and when the 
wheels required greasing I could not find the 
wherewith to grease them. So I posted and 
¢ravelled ‘ voiturier’ with my great yellow coach, 
sometimes lugging my harness with me, and 
gometimes sending it by ‘ roulage,’ till I thought 
[ should have gone mad with the bother and 
trouble I had. Sometimes I lost it altogether, 
and sometimes the Douaniers at the frontiers 
detained it, wondering what I could want with 
harness and no horses. They gave me all sorts 
of trouble ; still the harness stuck to me, and 
we got to Milan. From Milan I was persuaded 
by a friend to go on to Rome, and the harness 
was again sent by ‘roulage’ to Rome, where [ 
was quite determined to get some horses, ‘ cotite 
que cotte.’ When I reached Rome no harness 
had come, and when it did come the idiots— 
for I can call them nothing else—would not let 
it enter the ‘ Holy City’...... No power could 
induce the officials to loose their hold of it. It 
was a ‘contraband of war,’ and they would not 
let me pay duty for it, or let me even see it. 
At last I got an audience of a good-natured old 
cardinal, Cardinal Tosti, who, upon my giving 
him the ‘ word of a Britisher’ that I would not 
gell it, liberated my harness. What to do with 
it when I had it again I knew not. I could not 
find any horses ; and if I had, I had not the 
cash to pay for them, and so, after much bother 
and perplexity of mind, I sent the infernal har- 
ness all the way back to England...... When I 
and my family and the yellow coach got safely 
back to England, not without much regret, I 
decided to sell the old yellow companion of my 
travels, It was a very good coach, and before 
leaving England had cost me 113 sovereigns. I 
seed held out stoutly for eighty pounds for it. 
No one seemed, however, to want it. I came 
down in my price; still everybody did not run 
after it, as I had hoped and expected. I adver- 
tied it; I stood it at livery ; I put it in the 
Pantechnicon for many weeks, at half-a-crown a 
week ; I put it to stand at Tattersall’s for many 
more weeks to the ‘same tune.’ At last I grew 
desperate and reckless, and having consulted 
Messrs. Tattersall, they advised me to ‘sell it 
for what it would fetch.’......I took the precau- 
tion to take away a very good pair of lamps I 
had had made for it and put in the old ones, 
and begged Mr. Tattersall to do his best for me. 
He used all his persuasive eloquence, which we 
all know was great, and having brought all 
bidders to a stand-still, he pronounced the fol- 
lowing : ‘ For the last time, going for six guineas; 
for the last time at six guineas ; it’s to be sold. 
Oh! gentlemen, you’ll surely not let such a 
coach as that go for six guineas! Have you all 
done, gentlemen ; for the last time at six guineas; 
going for six guineas, for the last time,’ and 
bang goesthe hammer. He gave mea check for 
six pounds, keeping the shillings, as is usual on 
such occasions, for the firm of Tattersall and 
Company. So ended my yellow coach !” 


In concluding our notice we cannot but 
admit that Mr. Reynardson, notwithstand- 
ing his sufferings from lameness and rheu- 
matism, has had long experience of sporting 
matters, and has always acted the part of a 
true sportsman. He has used his ample 
vesources for over half a century as a means 
of enjoying himself, though he has had 
many cares besides the failure of his yellow 
coach, and now he has written down his 
xperiences, and we have no doubt these 
will be a source of pleasure for younger 
generations of hunters, anglers, and shooters, 
if only as showing how their fathers did 
before them. We read with a feeling of 
sadness the concluding lines of his last work, 
and here quote them :— 

“Tt is true that many years have elapsed 
‘nce the anecdotes I have related took place ; 
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but they all come as vividly before my eyes as 
if they had happened yesterday. I was then 
young and full of go ; and though crippled by a 
stiff hip from my accident, I could enjoy every- 
thing except riding, for I then suffered no pain 
and was up to everything. Lying out in gunning 
punts, and such like proceedings have, I fear, not 
conduced much to my comforts, as I now suffer 
terribly from rheumatism and such like discom- 
forts. I love, however, to look back on my 
younger and happier days, and I still delight to 
sin, 
ri. sing me the songs which to me were so dear 
Long, long ago. Long ago! 
and am constrained to say with Horace, 


Eheu ! fugaces. Posthume, Posthume, 
Labuntur anni.” 








NOVELS OF THE WEEK. 


HMadame’s Grand-daughter. By Frances Mary 
Peard. (Hatchards.) 

Hatred is akin to Love. By Ptolemy Hough- 
ton. (Sonnenschein & Co.) 

The Rane: a Legend of the Indian Mutiny 
(1857-58). By Gillean. (Cohen & Co.) 
The Strange Adventures of Lucy Smith. By 
F. C. Phillips. (Sonnenschein & Co.) 

Il Demonio dello Stile: Tre Novelle. Di Alberto 

Cantoni. (Florence, Barbéra.) 


WE are not much attracted by ‘ Madame’s 
Grand-daughter.’ Miss Peard’s novels are 
harmless, but we fail to discern much charm 
in them. Local colour is, of course, Miss 
Peard’s great point. She employs, it is true, 
the English language, but she writes in a 
French manner of France and the French. 
Madame is the villain of the book, a miser 
andaschemer. Marcelle, her granddaughter, 
is at once a good angel and a martyr; 
she counteracts her grandmother’s wicked 
schemes at the expense of her love and 
almost of her life. This affords a fine field 
forsentiment, and Miss Peard gives us plenty 
of sentiment. 

In ‘Hatred is akin to Love’ there is an 
abundance of strange sentences and stranger 
sentiments; but to choose amongst them 
were as useless as embarrassing. For ex- 
ample, a really notable outrage upon mean- 
ing, grammar, and construction may be found 
on pp. 318 and 319 by any one who values 
such curiosities ; but to quote for the general 
public were mere waste of time. In work- 
manship the story is more than merely 
amateurish, it is absolutely childish; but 
it has sometimes a touch of originality 
(occasionally pleasing, occasionally much 
the reverse), and it is often marked by 
genuine vulgarity. The story of the life 
and death of Maud’s mother has a kind of 
merit. The removal by drowning of the 
gay young female drunkard (with the im- 
possibly callous mother) has none; but it 
comes as a relief, inasmuch as it brings 
about the cessation of her babbling, which 
is quite unlike the babbling of drunkenness, 
madness, or any disease whatever. Mr. 
Ptolemy Houghton, in a word, has written 
an uncommonly bad novel. 

The pseudonymous author of ‘The Rane’ 
declares in the preface that he ‘‘ was actually 
a witness to numbers of the occurrences 
described, and took an active part in many 
of the adventures and tragic scenes of the 
Indian Mutiny.” It is difficult to reconcile 
this assertion with the numerous blunders 
by which the book is disfigured. A note 
referring to the possible mistakes in the 
spelling of the Indian names accounts for 





them by the fact that the author died with- 
out making a final revision. It is impossible 
to accept this explanation as completely 
satisfactory, for it is quite clear that many 
of the Indian names have been deliberately 
spelt in a manner which conveys no meaning. 
But it is not only with the spelling of certain 
common words and phrases that fault is to 
be found ; and here it may be remarked that, 
owing to the carelessness or ignorance of 
the person who saw the book through the 
press, certain obvious printer’s errors have 
been left uncorrected. There are other mis- 
takes which show that when the novel was 
written the writer possessed little knowledge 
of Indian life. Not till long after the 
Mutiny was the senior native officer of a 
cavalry regiment styled “‘Ressaldar Major”; 
previously the senior ressaldar was, if dis- 
tinguished from the other ressaldars, called 
‘the burra ressaldar.’”’ To speak of one of 
the characters as the Ressaldar is about the 
same thing as to speak of the captain of a 
regiment of British cavalry. The author 
describes a council assembled by the Rani, 
and makes ¢he Ressaldar and a Havildar 
Major—the senior non-commissioned officer 
of a native infantry regiment—after con- 
cluding a speech, each say to the Rani, 
“With your permission I will now sit 
down.” As a matter of fact, they would 
have waited in an attitude of respect till the 
Rani dismissed them by saying ‘‘ Rukhsat ”’ 
(you have leave, 7.¢e., leave to depart) or 
said ‘‘ Baithiye”’ (be pleased to sit down). 
A “khareta” is a ceremonial letter sent by 
one sovereign to another, but the author 
speaks of the Commissioner’s sending a 
“ khareta” to the Rani. Gillean is equally 
incorrect in his somewhat long description 
of ‘‘chota hazaree,”’ the first or light break- 
fast taken by Anglo-Indians, the regular or 
later breakfast corresponding to the French 
dégeuner. Apart from the errors mentioned— 
errors which would only be noticed by an 
Anglo-Indian—the novel is a well-written 
romance, founded on the rising at Jhansi. 
Assuredly Mr. Phillips has not wielded 
the penof the pleasing writer in ‘The Strange 
Adventures of Lucy Smith.’ The young 
woman who recounts the greater part of the 
story is of the same type which, consciously 
or unconsciously, he presented in that very 
disagreeable, but rather clever story of his, 
‘The Dean and his Daughter.’ Luckily for 
her parents, Lucy is ‘‘nobody’s child”; for 
ere she is well out of her teens she 
almost outdoes the dean’s daughter in her 
eager, gross, and hardened sensuality. Her 
insatiable and quite uncultivated desire for 
‘‘drinks” of every sort is balanced by a 
craving for “strange flesh,” in the form of 
what she calls ‘strange potted meats of 
every description ” (no doubt tinned lobster), 
served with ices and relays of unlimited and 
gorgeous “‘ hothouse”’ fruits. Beyond the 
fulfilment of these her aspirations take no 
flight, unless it be the use of the bath (in 
its highest forms) and the possession of the 
most luxurious “toilet requisites.” Her 
fortunes, in spite of their undeniable 
“ strangeness,” excite no feelings of pity 
or even common interest. Her nightly 
visions are, indeed, a tale to dream of, 
not to tell. Besides this enthusiasm about 
eating and drinking, there is in Mr. 
Phillips’s book a fantastic vein, which is 
so ill suited to his habit of mind as to sug- 
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gest the presence of another hand. Whether 
this be so or not, the book is only rather 
feeble, somewhat perplexing, and a little 
disgusting. Like some other latter-day 
novels, it is decorated with touches which 
give the impression that the author wants 
to see how far he can venture to trifle with 
the taste and judgment of the general 
reader, and how much may be exhibited in 
the way of sickly suggestiveness or actual 
grossness. His intentions as to his heroine 
are not particularly clear. The celebrated 
three courses are open in judging her, and 
dipsomania seems the least alarming of the 
three manias that might be fairly atwibuted 
to her. 

‘Il Demonio dello Stile’ is grievously 
tormented by the demon of style. Every- 
thing in the book is far-fetched ; plain words 
and plain natures are avoided. In the words 
of a poet who, we are convinced, is dearer 
than Dante to Signor Cantoni, ‘“‘he o’er 
refines, the scholar’s fault”; and in his 
laudable endeavour to escape the Neo-franco- 
Italian jargon and the Parthenopzan dialect, 
he invents a language as far removed from 
the sublime. Yet we should have thought 
that Signor Cantoni could have found an 
easier mode of expression, native and natural, 
and ready to his hand. There was a Floren- 
tine once who wrote, in the very simplest 
words that came to hand :— 

In mezzo ‘1 mar siede un paese guasto...... 

Una montagna v’ é, che gia fu lieta 

D’acqua e di frondi, che si chiama Ida ; 

Ora é diserta, come cosa vieta, 
Despite a certain scholarly vigour of spirit, 
it is possible that Signor Cantoni is not 
Florentine. His readers will not be de- 
ceived by his allusions to Naples and the 
Island, for they will be quite aware he is 
not from the south, and they will be 
inclined to think that he comes from the 
opposite pole; that despite his elaborate 
Tuscan and his familiarity with Stentorello, 
Signor Alberto Cantoni must be a Milanese. 
Fastidious, elaborate, personal in expres- 
sion, Signor Cantoni is no less difficult to 
please in his research for incident and cha- 
racter. The first tale is neither more nor 
less than a series of instructions to a woman 
of the world rather passée, rather disen- 
chanted, who wishes to supplement the 
waning graces and preoccupations of her 
aging beauty with the less perishable orna- 
ment of literary fame. The reader is pre- 
pared to learn that these instructions are 
fastidious and elaborate; and if the poor 
lady had in her mind anything that she 
really wished to say, she must have been 
surprised and humiliated to learn how very 
little that initial fact can have to do with 
the preparation of a literary success d Ja 
Cantoni. The second story is a humorous, 
absurd, and yet charming account of the 
difficulties of a modern soul—a soul of M. 
Huysmans’s sort, sensitive, hyperzesthetic, 
totally devoid of will, and wholly the prey of 
its own exaggerated emotions and sensations. 
It is the third story that makes the reader 
divine Signor Cantoni’s devotion to the 
muse of Mr. Browning. The heroine is 
a young Sicilian princess, very rich, very 
plain, but singularly sweet, attractive, and 
ventle, who is devotedly nursed by her frigid 
and handsome husband through the dangerous 
illness that precedes the birth of their child. 
When the heir is born, and it is evident that 





mother and child alike are fast sinking to 
the grave, the devotion of the prince re- 
doubles. He fills his wife’s sick room with 
half a dozen nurses, sisters of mercy, and 
physicians, at least two of whom are con- 
tinually watching night and day, while the 
prince himself, erect, motionless, stands day 
after day, night after night, upright, an 
image of sleepless sorrow, between the 
cradle and the bed. ‘‘Never was such 
devotion!” cries the little swora who re- 
lates the tale. But Signor Cantoni takes 
care that we shall not miss the real work- 
ings of the prince’s mind. He is extremely 
poor, his wife is immensely rich. If the 
child die first, but little of her fortune goes 
to him; if the mother die, in the presence 
of witnesses, before the child, were it only 
a quarter of an hour, she leaves the whole 
of her fortune to the baby, whose father is 
his heir. Signor Cantoni manages to inspire 
his readers with something of the intense 
and ghastly expectation of the sick room, 
something of the torture of the dying 
woman, with the cold, attentive eyes noting 
every symptom with unloving clearness, 
and never lifted for a moment from her 
face. In this short passage he shows more 
real talent than in all the remaining pages. 
Enough has been said to show that, with 
all its faults, the book is really a clever 
little book. 








ANTIQUARIAN LITERATURE. 

The Genealogist. Edited by Walford D. Selby. 
Vol. ILI., New Series. (Bell & Sons.)—This 
valuable periodical, begun some years ago by 
Dr. Marshall, and now ably continued by Mr. 
Selby, is of the greatest use to genealogists, 
for chiefly in it are to be found fearless ex- 
posures of concocted pedigrees, such as form 
a marked feature of the new and exact school 
of pedigree hunters. All are not interested 
in Scotch pedigrees, but to all who are so Mr. 
Joseph Bain’s contributions are of the highest 
value. In one of them he corroborates from 
the Scotch side of the question the severe 
and minute criticism with which Mr. Walter 
Rye has attacked the alleged royal descent 
of Cromwell from the Steward family in an 
earlier volume. The continuation of the history 
of the Borlase family, by Mr. Borlase, M.P., 
treats of a period about which the writer is 
more at home than he was in the earlier parts, 
in which his presumptions were open to criticism. 
Sir H. Barkly communicates a short but cogent 
note on the date of the earliest Pipe Roll ; but 
his arguments are quite consistent with the 
theory now gradually gaining ground that the 
roll is made up of odd membranes of various 
dates. Mr. Vincent’s continuation of the 
‘Calendarium Genealogicum’ is admirable, but 
it is a great pity it is issued in such driblets. Of 
new matter Mawson’s obits from the Heralds’ 
College, and Mr. Greenstreet’s prints of the 
Harleian and Planché’s Rolls of Arms, are per- 
haps the most useful. ‘The Complete Peerage,’ 
by Mr. Cokayne, is well worthy of its name, and 
will, when finished, leave little to be desired. 

Miscellanea Genealogica et Heraldica, Edited 
by J. Jackson Howard. (Mitchell & Hughes.) 
—A specimen number of this magazine lies before 
us, and is deserving of very favourable mention. 
Dr. Howard is evidently able not only to hold 
his ground, but to provide his supporters with 
a liberal amount of genealogical pabulum. The 
illustrations are numerous and good, particularly 
the facsimile of a grant of arms temp. Henry 
VIII. We recommend the magazine to genealo- 
gists as well meriting their support. 

Mount Nod, a Burial-Ground of the Huguenots 
at Wandsworth. By J. T. Squire. (Lyming- 
ton.)—This is a very excellent monograph or 








an interesting subject, giving, besides an his. 
torical account of the burial-ground used by the 
Wandsworth refugees, full copies of all the in. 
scriptions in it, and most elaborate illustrations 
from wills at Doctors’ Commons and elsewhere 
of those mentioned on the stones. We are glad 
to see that Mr. Squire, who is quite competent 
for the task, has undertaken to print the parish 
register of Wandsworth, provided enough sub. 
scribers come forward. Owing to an unluck 
misprint at the last moment in the pagination of 
the book, the index, which was no doubt cor. 
rectly compiled from proofs, is wholly wrong 
for pp. 43-46 inclusive. 


A History of the Parish of Mortlake. By 
John Eustace Anderson. (Privately printed.) 
—We are glad to see, from the dedicatory pre. 
face of this little work, that Mr. Anderson, like 
Mr. Squire at Putney, has transcribed the oldest 
register of Mortlake. From it and from some 
printed books which he carefully enumerates 
Mr. Anderson has been enabled to compile an 
interesting little volume, which, though it has 
no pretensions to antiquarian research, still is 
of some value in bringing together from various 
sources all that has hitherto been printed on the 
subject. Mr. Anderson thinks Mortlake, which 
is generally considered “ mortuus lacus ”—the 
dead or stagnant lake or water caused by the 
gradual subsidence of the river leaving un- 
drained pools—may be “ Mortlage,” which in 
the Saxon language signifies a ‘‘ compulsize 
law.” What “compulsize” in its turn signifies 
we do not profess to know. In his variorum 
readings of the name from old records he has 
obviously misread ¢ for c in several instances, ¢.9., 
Mooreclacke and Moreclack should be Mooret- 
lacke and Moretlack. Again, at p. 50, ‘‘ Knoris- 
boranges ” is an impossible surname ; and (p. 59) 
‘* drawing great Nick. to church,” and (p. 62) 
‘the said Boomb” ordered to be prosecuted, 
seem very corrupt readings. 


A Short Calendar of the Feet of Fines for Nor- 
folk. By Walter Rye. Part II. (Norwich, 
Goose.)—This part brings the Calendar of Nor- 
folk Fines to the end of Richard III.; and as 
from that time there are some sort of calendars 
at the Record Office, the Norfolk Fines are now 
practically more consultable than those of any 
other county. The total number of documents 
calendared and indexed is 7,254. 


The Registers of St. Botolph, Bishopsgate. 
Transcribed by the Rev. A. W. C. Hallen. 
Parts I.-III. (Privately printed.)—We have 
already spoken in praise of this valuable tran- 
script, and it is matter for regret that euch 
inadequate support has been afforded to the 
energetic transcriber in his arduous enterprise. 
“ The continuance of it,” he writes, “is impos- 
sible, unless genealogists and others show their 
interest in it by sending their names to the 
editor without delay.” Marvellously cheap, 
well printed, and certain to be well indexed, 
these registers should unquestionably command 
a much wider support, and Mr. Hallen’s exper'- 
ence will, we fear, deter any private individual 
from attempting such a task in future. 


Northern Notes and Queries. Edited by the 
Rev. A. W. C. Hallen. (Alloa, N.B.)—Though 
the multiplication of the provincial offshoots of 
Notes and Queries may be deplored with reason 
by the student whose labours are thus increased, 
it has become a sign of the times. An admix- 
ture of wheat and chaff there must be in all 
such publications; but with an editor so vigorous 
as Mr. Cornelius Hallen there is every reason 
to hope that good work will be accomplished, 
and that the creditable standard already reached 
will be fully maintained. We are pleased to 
learn that a hearty reception has been accorded 
to the new serial, and trust it may continue to 
prosper. 
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OUR LIBRARY TABLE, 


Tue title of Mr. Henry T. Finck’s book, 
Romantic Love and Personal Beauty: their 
Development, Causal Relations, Historic and 
National Peculiarities, 2 vols. (Macmillan & Co.), 
romises @ wide field of investigation, and un- 
doubtedly he has spared no pains in collecting 
materials. He quotes authors of many nations, 
men of science, poets, philosophers, and humour- 
ists; Kant and Hegel are not too deep for him, 
‘The Ugly Girl Papers’ not too trivial. He 
argues with Darwin and Mr. Herbert Spencer, 
and he suggests riddles which may be useful to 
lovers in the way of successful flattery; he 
calculates to four places of decimals the pro- 

rtional ingredients of the love of savages ; he 
gives directions for kissing, and doubts whether 
Mr. Spencer has ever kissed a girl; he quotes 
recipes for keeping one’s nails in good order, 


and points out, for the benefit of novelists, how 
his book will help them in writing historical 
romances. But the title of the book suggests, if 


it does not exactly promise, something in the, 
nature of systematic arrangement, and this is 
not to be found. It is for the most part exceed- 
ingly difficult to see what the author is driving 
at, and when he does appear to have an aim and 
to reach it the point gained is one that would 
have been readily conceded at first. It is no new 
thing that romantic love as we understand it was 
cot known in the ancient or early medizval 
world, and the contention that sexual selection 
counts for something in the development of man- 
kind gains nothing by the quotations which Mr. 
Finck has put together. He does not often ven- 
ture to argue except by opposing quotations, and 
when he does commit himself to a theory he is not 
particularly successful. He asserts, for instance, 
that romantic love, coming in as a corrective of 
family affection, has secured for the human race 
the advantages of cross-fertilization, forgetting 
that the chief aim of his book is to prove that 
romanticlove is modern. It is true he maintains 
later on that the highest personal beauty is 
modern too, but at another place he shows by 
quotations from all sorts of excellent authorities 
that cross-fertilization is extremely ancient. 
The book rightly estimated is a not unamusing 
collection of scraps about love and beauty. The 
author’s humorous manner is not always out of 
place, and it hardly need be added that he is an | 
American. 


The Hermit of Marlow: a Chapter in the 
History of Reform (Reeves & Turner), forms 
the introduction, by Mr. H. Buxton Forman, 
to one of the most conspicuous publications of 
that active body the Shelley Society, being a 
photo-lithographed facsimile of Shelley’s noted 
pamphlet ‘A Proposal for putting Reform to 
the Vote throughout the Kingdom, by the 
Hermit of Marlow.’ The Society is indebted to 
ene of its most energetic members, Mr. J. T. 
Wise, for the loan of the MS. This is really a 
generous act on the part of so enthusiastic a 
literary collector as Mr. Wise, for the typical 
collector is an exclusive being, who plumes him- 
self upon possessing and hoarding some treasure 
in which other people have no share. The fac- 
simile has been executed in first-rate style by 
Mr. W. Griggs; and those who own it may 
(except on sentimental grounds) almost cease 
toenvy Mr. Wise his possession of the original. 
Were it not that Mr. Forman, in his edition of 
Shelley’s prose works, noted all the details of 
cancelled passages, &c., we might be tempted to 
dwell a little upon that side of the question ; as 
itis, we limit ourselves to a few remarks upon 
his introductory discourse. This discourse was 
delivered vivd voce to the Shelley Society on 
April 13th, 1887, and it was published in the 
Gentleman’s Magazine of the following month. 
As usual with Mr. Forman in such matters, he 
says everything that particularly needs to be 
noted for the purpose, and says it well. He 








points out that the year 1817, which witnessed 
the publication of Shelley’s pamphlet, was a 
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period of some decline in the zeal for par- 
liamentary reform, owing to timidity of the 
middle classes, consequent upon ill-advised 
popular tumults. Shelley must, however, have 
written his pamphlet quite early in the year, 
probably in February, a date when the com- 
parative lukewarmness of the public cannot yet 
have made itself felt ; his chief incentive may, 
perhaps, have been a feeling that some of the 
demands of advanced reformers, such as that for 
universal suffrage, were premature and perilous. 
The publication came out towards the middle of 
March, which was a very busy time with Shelley, 
just after he had entered upon his residence at 
Marlow, and just before Lord Chancellor Eldon 
pronounced the decree which bereft him of the 
children of his first marriage. Most likely the 
sale of the pamphlet was small, but this is not 
known for certain. There appears to have been 
only one MS.; Shelley cut it up freely with 
cancellings and alterations, and it remained in 
the possession of the publishing family, that of 
Messrs. Ollier, until in 1877 it was sold by 
auction and bought by Mr. Harvey of St. James’s 

treet, and from him by Mr. Wise. As is well 
known, the suggestion made in the pamphlet is 
to the effect that a meeting of reformers should 
be held at the Crown and Anchor Tavern, so as 
to organize a plébiscite to pronounce upon the 
expediency or otherwise of parliamentary reform 
—a plébiscite the result of which should guide the 
reformers themselves as to pressing their cause 
actively or as to leaving it in abeyance. Shelley 
offered 1001., being a tenth of his annual income, 
as a contribution to the requisite expenses of the 
scheme. He agreed with the advanced reformers 
in advocating yearly parliaments, but differed 
from them in preferring to universal suffrage a 
form of property qualification, consisting of the 
payment of some modicum of direct taxes. Mr. 
Forman exhibits with great care and some 
minuteness—taking the pages of the Examiner 
as his chief authority—the precise position of 
the reform agitation in the two months which 
preceded the publication of the pamphlet ; and 


‘he refers to some of the leading reformers of the 


time, paying especially a handsome tribute to 
the unswerving energy of Major Cartwright 
in the cause, In the course of his introduc- 
tion Mr. Forman prints a short letter from 
Shelley, otherwise unknown, addressed to the 
publishers. With this letter Shelley enclosed a 
list of persons to whom the pamphlet should be 
presented. They are forty in number. It would 
appear that the publishers attended to this re- 
quest so far as twenty-two persons were concerned, 
but left the other eighteen unsupplied. One of 
these eighteen was, as the name stands printed 
in Mr. Forman’s brochure, ‘‘Mr. R. Oven of 
Lanark.” Surely this must be a misprint, and 
the right name would be “‘ Mr. Robert Owen of 
New Lanark.” So far as we recollect, it is the 
only instance in which the name of that earnest- 
minded innovator and philanthropist appears in 
any writing of the great poet. 

The Story of Iceland, by Letitia M. Maccoll 
(Rivingtons), is an entertaining little book, 
written chiefly, as the author tells us, for chil- 
dren, but worthy of attention from older folk. 
It combines amusement and instruction, for 
while extracts or abridgments from the old Norse 
Sagas fill up the greater part of its pages, the 
reader may pick up a good many historical and 
other facts by the way. ‘The Story of Iceland’ 
might perhaps be better called ‘ The Stories of 
Iceland,’ but no one will grudge the space given 
to Icelandic legends, for it is in her legends that 
the history of Iceland really consists. The author 
has endeavoured to make the readers of her 
book ‘‘feel that they deal not with the dead, 
and to bring home to them as far as possible 
the life of the past.” On the whole she has 
succeeded. The fierce, eager, turbulent life of 
ancient Iceland lives over again in the stories 
of Burnt Nial and Grettir the Strong, in the 
adventures of Woden, the pathos of Balder 
dead, the humorous scene in which Thorgerd 





beguiles Egil into the composing of his poem. 
We could perhaps sometimes wish that the 
stories had been given entire instead of being 
broken up and told piecemeal, as the story of 
Gunnar, for instance, is told. Different scenes 
out of Gunnar’s history are chosen to illustrate 
various sides of Icelandic life: love - making, 
outlawry, violent death, affection for animals, 
and soon. But no doubt some of Miss Mac- 
coll’s readers, if they know nothing of Norse 
lore before they come across her book, will be 
led to study the pages of Mr. Morris, Mr. 
Magnusson, Mr. Dasent, and others, or even 
to venture on that great work the ‘ Corpus 
Poeticum Boreale’ of Mr. Vigfusson and Mr. 
York Powell, and there they will find the stories 
in full. There is not much attempt at arrange- 
ment or analysis in this little work, though the 
headings of the chapters make some show 
of consecutive or chronological treatment. 
Some of us, too, might have been glad to 
hear a little more of the system under which 
Iceland was governed in the old days of its 
freedom, when Icelanders met at the Althing 
and made their own laws and settled their 
own quarrels, without any King of Norway or 
Denmark to look after them. But, no doubt, 
too much analysis and too much politics would 
repel rather than entice the readers for whom 
the book is meant, and it is better that it 
should run on pleasantly from one subject to 
another, beguiling the way with a scrap of 
legend here or a bit of local description there, 
with a picture of an old sword, or a lady’s comb, 
or an ancient carved oak-chest. We cannot 
help calling attention to the admirable trans- 
lations of children’s songs which Mr. York 
Powell has contributed (pp. 122, 123); a series of 
such ditties, illustrated by Mr. Walter Crane, 
would make a charming Christmas book. The 
style in which the book is written is light and 
easy. There isaslip in grammar, ‘‘ Every man 
whom he knows is thy foe” (p. 137); but this 
is a slight matter. The book is furnished with 
good indexes, a list of authorities, and a map, 
and is altogether an interesting and useful little 
volume. 

Mrs. ALFRED Hort’s Via Nicaragua (Reming- 
ton & Co.) is a very amusing little book, but 
those who seek for recent information respecting 
Central America may at once be warned off. 
Mrs. Hort crossed Nicaragua on her way to San 
Francisco, returning to New York by Panama 
and the Chagres river; and as no allusion is 
made to the railway across the isthmus com- 
menced in 1850 and opened for traffic in 1855, 
it may be assumed that her journeys were prior 
to those dates. The hardships of the overland 
transit, the tropical scenery, the writer’s per- 
sonal adventures, and the peculiarities of her 
various companions in adversity are vividly 
described ; the story of the sentimental South 
Carolina lady who was dissatisfied with her exist- 
ing children, but longed for twin sons in order 
that they might be named Peter and Paul, and 
had her wish gratified in a sad fashion, is full of 
humour and pathos ; while the reminiscences of 
Lola Montes and of that charming singer La 
Biscachanti and her jealous husband have made 
us feel young again. The present generation 
can hardly be expected to enjoy the book so 
much as we have done, but any one who may 
devote a couple of hours to it—and its perusal 
need not take longer—will not, we think, con- 
sider the time misspent. So far as our experi- 
ence goes we can vouch for the accuracy of the 
main features, and the description, from the pen 
of a countrywoman, of the unscrupulousness of 
the American speculator and agent throws Martin 
Chuzzlewit’s adventures in Eden into the shade. 

TuereE has been published by the Clarendon 
Press an Introduction to a Historical Geography 
of the British Colonies, by C. P. Lucas, which is 
intended asthe first instalment only of an historical 
geography of the colonies, and which is, indeed, 
almost purely historical. The author, who is in 
the Colonial Office, tries to give an account of 
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the geographical and historical reasons of each 
colony belonging to England, and of the special 
place which each colony holds in the empire. 
The continuation of his book is perhaps more 
likely to be really useful than this first part of it. 


The New Code (1887-8), with Explanatory 
Notes and a Copious Index. By Thomas Edmund 
Heller. (Bemrose & Sons.)—Mr. Heller delayed 
the publication of ‘The New Code’ until the 
revised instruction to H.M. inspectors had ap- 
peared, so that his book is now for a short time 
“the most comprehensive manual of the Code 
published.” There are no important innovations 
either in the Code or the ‘‘ Official Instruc- 
tions” issued by the Education Department 
this year. Probably all startling novelties are 
kept in reserve until the report of the present 
Royal Commission on Education shall have been 
given to the scholastic world. Mr. Heller’s 
handbook comes as a yearly help to puzzled 
teachers and managers. It is well arranged, 
clearly and (so far as we have observed) fully 
and accurately indexed, and contains very much 
useful information, drawn, we are told, from 
authentic official sources. The transcripts of 
forms 8, 9, and 10, as at present issued, will 
be acceptable, at any rate to the inexperienced, 
in preparing for the examination and inspection 
of their schools. 


Dictionnaire de Pédagogie et d’Instruction 
Primaire. Publié sous la Direction de F. 
Buisson. Part I. 2 vols.; Part II. 2 vols. 
(Hachette.)—England has not, and is not likely 
for some time to have, an encyclopedia of peda- 
gogy. The nearest approach to one at present 
is the ‘ American Cyclopzdia of Education’ by 
Kiddle and Schem, a meritorious work of its 
kind, but on a limited scale, and devoted mainly 
to national institutions. A similar work pro- 
jected by Messrs. Sonnenschein, of which the 
provisional index has appeared in the Journal 
of Education, hardly aims at being more than a 
handbook of reference. Consequently the few 
English schoolmasters who study the theory and 
history of their profession, and the increasing 
number of women students who are preparing 
for the Cambridge Teachers’ Certificate, have 
been hitherto compelled to turn for information 
to Germany. For those who can read German 
and have time, money, and eyesight to spare 
there is all that heart can desire. Besides an 
endless variety of monographs, handbooks, and 
general histories of pedagogy, there is the ‘ En- 
cyklopaedie’ of K. A. Schmid, a vast mine of 
professional knowledge. Published originally 
in eleven octavo volumes between 1859 and 1876, 
it is already being revised and re-edited on a 
larger scale. M. Buisson’s dictionary is a mean 
between Kiddleand Schmid. Without affecting 
the exhaustiveness and universality of the Ger- 
man, it is more catholic than the American, and 
to the general reader will prove more attractive 
than either. He will find, indeed, not a few 
barren tracts—elaborate school statistics of every 
province and department, réglements scolaires 
and lois scolaires, which can interest no one but 
the native schoolmaster ; but on the other hand 
he will find the fullest information on a question 
which comes home to every ratepayer, the 
abolition of school fees; he will find lives of 
Comenius, Ratich, Pestalozzi, and Froebel, which 
are models of judicious compression and philo- 
sophical insight ; or, to turn to less strictly pro- 
fessional articles, he will find a delightful causerie 
on “ Poetry ” by M. Félix Pecaut, and an instruc- 
tive trilogy on the ‘‘ Bible in Schools,” by a 
Catholic abbé, an orthodox Protestant, and a 
Liberal Protestant in the person of M. Réville. 
The article “ Honour” suggests a very outspoken 
condemnation of the detective system and barrack 
regulations which still prevail in French lycées, 
and a wistful glance at the large liberty enjoyed 
by the English public-school boy. In revenge 
the writer on “ Punishments” (an amusing his- 
torical study) dilates with mingled wonder and 
disgust on the ‘‘ switchings ” of Eton and Harrow 





boys, who, he is credibly informed, kiss the rod, 
and would rise in rebellion if the French boy’s 
bread and water or Mr. Bain’s electric battery 
were substituted. In thearticleson Englandand 
Englishmen we have tested the dictionary pretty 
carefully, and on the whole it comes well out of 
the trial. For all that concerns primary educa- 
tion the name of Mr. B. Buisson, the brother of 
the editor, and the English correspondent of the 
Revue Pédagogique, is sufficient guarantee. The 
list of English educational reformers (we use the 
word in Mr. Quick’s sense to denote those who 
have advanced the theory of education or carried 
out some original method) is so meagre that we 
may venture to give it in extenso—Ascham, 
*Colet, Milton, *Mulcaster, Locke, Bell and Lan- 
caster, Arnold, J. S. Mill, *Herbert Spencer, 
*Huxley. Of Milton, Locke, and Mill there 
are excellent biographies, but those marked 
with an asterisk are ignored in the dictionary. 
That Mr. Spencer, whose ‘ Education’ is issued 
by the French Government to every teachers’ 
library, should have been overlooked, is a strange 
oversight. The second part of the dictionary 
is a general encyclopzedia, and has no special 
interest for English readers. The two parts are, 
however, sold separately. 


La Belle Nivernaise, and other Stories. By A. 
Daudet. Translated by R. Routledge. (Routledge 
& Sons.) — M. Alphonse Daudet is, except in 
‘Tartarin,’ never more charming than in his 
children’s stories. There are said to be heretics 
who maintain that with the same exception he 
is never anything like socharming. Therefore it 
was well that Mr. Routledge should translate and 
that the firm of Routledge should publish ‘ La 
Belle Nivernaise’ and its companions, with M. 
Montégut’s abundant and appropriate illustra- 
tions to season the dish. The translation is very 
fairly done, though some of the old stumbling- 
blocks occur. “This maimed one”—not in 
Carlylese sense, but simply for “‘ this cripple”— 
is not very pretty, and is quite unnecessary. 


Messrs. CassELL continue to make a number 
of welcomeadditions to their “ National Library,” 
such as Fielding’s Voyage to Lisbon, Arthur 
Young’s Tour in Ireland, Mungo Park’s Travels 
in Africa, and a reprint of Mr. Woolner’s de- 
lightful poem My Beautiful Lady, which deserves 
to enjoy popularity among all classes of readers. 
—Messrs. Routledge have printed in their de- 
lightful ‘‘ Pocket Library” Byron’s Werner, 
Campbell's Poetical Works, and The Lady of the 


Lake. 


A HANDSOME record of the sale of the first 
portion of Lord Crawford’s library is before us 
in the shape of a large-paper copy of the Cata- 
logue, issued by Messrs. Sotheby, Wilkinson & 
Hodge, with a list of the prices and the names 
of the purchasers. 


WE are glad to receive from Messrs. Mac- 
millan a new and cheaper edition of the admir- 
able translation of The Odyssey of Homer, by 
Prof. Butcher and Mr. Lang. 


Mr. Qvarircs has sent us the fifth part of 
his valuable catalogue which he calls Monwments 
of Early Printing. Mr. Bennett, Messrs. Rimell, 
Messrs. Sotheran, and Mr. Spencer have also 
sent us catalogues of second-hand books that 
are worth looking at. Messrs. Wesley & Son 
have sent us an excellent number of their Book 
Circular, devoted to botany ; and Messrs. Pearson 
& Son an interesting catalogue of autographs. 
Mr. Downing, Mr. Brough, and Mr. Wilson 
of Birmingham, Mr. Murray of Derby, Mr. 
Cameron of Edinburgh, Mr. Teal of Halifax, 
Mr. Sutton of Manchester, Miss Langley and 
Mr. Thorp of Reading, and Mr. Gilbert of 
Southampton, have also forwarded their cata- 
logues, and so has Mr. Stargardt of Berlin. 


Ws have on our table Three Days at Thoune, 
by E. Bischoff (L.L S.),—Sketch of the Forestry of 
West Africa, by A. Moloney (Low),—Elements 
of Physiological Psychology, by G. T. Ladd 
(Longmans),— Realistic Philosophy defended in @ 





———— 
Philosophic Series, by J. McCosh, D.D., 2 yok 
(Macmillan),—Transactions of the Seismologi 
Society of Japan, Vol. X., 1887 (Yoko 

‘ Japan Mail’ Office),— Proceedings of the Soci 
for Psychical Research, Part XI. (Tribner),— 7), 
Great Hesper, by F. Barrett (Ward & Downey), 
—Death or Dishonour, by F. du Boisgobey (Max. 
well),— Juno, and other Stories (Stevens), 
Stephen Blakemore’s Problem, by E. Corntorth 
(W.M.S.S.U.),—Chips from a Temperance Worh,. 
shop, edited by Oliver Pacis (W.M.S.S.U,)— 
Neville Trueman, the Pioneer Preacher, by W. §, 
Withrow (W.M.S.S.U.),— Where there’s a Wij 
there’s a Way, by Mrs. John Winter (Dublin 
Hodges),— Poems, by P. Stewart (Kegan Paul) 
—The Story of the Drama in Exeter, by W. 
Cotton, F.S.A. (Hamilton),—The World's Argy. 
ment ; or, Justice and the Stage, by F. Herondo 
(Sedwyn Publishing Company) ,— Kaster Garland; 
(Marcus Ward),—Life in Christ, by C. L. Croome 
(Church. Extension Association), — With my 
Father, compiled by the Rev. E. Hobson (Roper 
& Drowley),—Proverbs from Plymouth Pulpit, 
selected from the Writings of Henry Ward Beecher, 
with an Introduction by W. Drysdale (Burnet) — 
Essays and Addresses, by the Rev. J. M. Wilson 
(Macmillan), — La Médecine dans l’Eglise ay 
Sixiéme Siécle, by A. Marignan (Paris, Picard), 
— L’Enseignement Actuel de |’ Hygiéne, by Dr, 
W. Loewenthal (Paris, Le Soudier),—Supréme 
Joie, by E. Engogis (Paris, Lebégue),—L’ Anno 
Mille, by P. Orsi (Turin, Bocca),—Paracelsus. 
Forschungen, by E. Schubert and K. Sudhoff, 
Part I. (Frankfort-on-Main, Reitz & Koehler), 
—Peredur ab Efrawe, edited with a Glossary by 
K. Meyer (Leipzig, Hirzel),—and De l’E ; ou, du 
Positif de VEtre, qui est V’ Objet de la Science Posi- 
tive, by Dr. S. Tavitian (Paris, Schmidt). Among 
New Editions we have Young Ireland, by Sir 
Charles Gavan Duffy, Part IT (Dublin, Gill &Son), 
—Arlegh Clough, by H. Dokenfeld (L.L.8S.),—The 
Heir of the Ages, by J. Payn (Smith & Elder), 
—Faith and Unfaith, by the Author of ‘ Phyllis’ 
(Smith & Elder),—Ebers’s The Bride of the Nile, 
translated from the German by Clara Bell, 
2 vols. (Triibner), — Foundation Truths, by the 
Rev. C. J. Ridgeway (Wells Gardner), — The 
Agricultural Labourer, by T. E. Kebbel (Allen 
& Co.),—An Illustrated Grammar of Skat, the 
German Game of Cards, by E. E. Lemeke 
(Grevel),—Pnewmalics for the Use of Beginners, 
by G. Tomlinson (Lockwood),—and Our Friend 
the Dog, by G. Stables, M.D. (Dean). 





LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
ENGLISH, 
Theology. 
Austin’s (J. A.) Ambulance Sermons, cr. 8vo. 5/cl. 
Pratt's (H.) Jesus, Bar Rabba, or Jesus, Bar Abba? cr. 8vo. 78 
Law. 
Griffin’s (R.) Abstract of Reported Cases relating to Letters 
Patent for Inventions, 1884-1886, 8vo. 25/ cl. 
Vaizey’s (J. S.) Treatise on the Law of Settlement of Pro- 
perty made upon Marriage, &c., 2 vols. roy. 8vo. 63/ cl. 
Fine Art. 
Mack’s (R, E.) Treasures of Art and Song, obi. 4to, 12/6 e. 
Poetry and the Drama, 
Clifford’s (C. H.) Shishak the King, or Love Avenged, 2 
Sacerdotal Drama, 12mo. 2/6 swd. 
Flowers of Earth and Songs of Heaven, 4to. 3/6 cl. 
Waite’s (A. E.) A Soul’s Comedy, cr. 8vo. 6/ cl 
Political Economy. 
Smith’s (8.) The Bimetallic Question, 8vo. 2/6 cl. 
History and Biography. 
Rapson’s (E. J.) The Struggle between England and France 
for Supremacy in India, cr. 8vo. 4/6 cl. 


Philology. 

Calvert's (A.) School Readings in the Greek Testament, 4/6 

Cicero’s Speeches against Catilina, with Introduction and 
Notes by E. A. Upcott, 12mo. 2/6 cl. 

Ducommun’s (C.) Practical Method of Teaching the French 
Language, First Course, cr. 8vo. 2/ cl. : 

Jataka (The), together with its Commentary, edited by V. 
Fausboll, Vol. 4, 8vo. 28/ 


Science. 

Basil’s (M. M.) The Commoner Diseases and Accidents to 
Life and Limb, cr. 8vo. 2/6 cl. 

Brown’s (J. C.) Management of Crown Forests at the Cap? 
of Good Hope, 8vo. 12/ cl. 

Electricity and Health, cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 

Moullin’s (C. W. M.) Sprains, their Consequences and Treat- 
ment, cr. 8vo. 5/ cl. 


General Literature. 
Aldred’s (W. W.) The Love Affair, a Drama of an Ancient 
Democracy, 12mo, 3/6 cl. 
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t (W.) and Rice’s (J.) My Little Girl, 8vo. 6/cl. 

Barne’s (E.) Storm-Beaten and Weary, a Novel, cr. 8vo. 5/ 

Day’s (Mrs. rc. One’s Own Coloured Picture Annual, 
al 8vo. 7/ cl. 

Da’ re Mrs. E.) Little One’s Own Playmate, royal 8vo. 3/6 

Goodman’s (E. J.) Too Curious, cr. 8vo. 6/ cl. 

Grant’s (J.) Playing with Fire, cr. 8vo. 2/ bds. 

Havergal (C.) and others’ Fulness of Joy, royal 16mo. 2/6 cl. 

Hills and Valleys, small 4to. 2/ cl. 

Price’s (E. C.) Alexia, cr. 8vo. 6/ cl. 

Ring (The) of Gyges, some Passages in the Life of Francis 
Neville, edited by C. W. Lisle, cr. 8vo. 6/ cl. 

Woods's (M. L.) A Village Tragedy, cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 


FOREIGN. 
Theology. 
Beck (J. T.): Vorlesungen iib, Christliche Glaubenslehre, 


Parts 8 and 9, 4m, 
Bredenkamp (C. J.): Der Prophet Jesaia, erliutert, Part 3, 


3m. 50. 
Jungmann (B.): Dissertationes in Historiam Ecclesiasticam, 


m. . 
Weiss (J. H.): Zur Geschichte der Jtidischen Tradition, 
Part 4, 6m. ¢ 
Fine Art and Archeology, 
Armand (A.): Les Médailleurs Italiens, Vol. 3, 15fr. 
Friederichs (C.): Matronarum Monumenta, Im. 50. 
History. 
Grosjean (G.): La Révolution Frangaise, 10fr. 
Schmidt (G. H.): Zur Agrargeschichte Liibecks u. Osthol- 
steins, 7m. 
Geography. 
Hassenstein (B.): Atlas v. Japan, Part 2, 12m. 
Neue Karte v. Afrika, 8m. 
Philology. 
Grimm (W.): Kleinere Schriften, Vol. 4, 14m. 
Schrader (B.): Studien zur Aelfricschen Syntax, 2m. 
Schulze (W.): Quaestionum Homericarum Specimen, 1m. 
Susemihl (F.): De Platonis Phaedro, Im. 80. 
Zetsche (A. W.): Der I. Teil der Bearbeitung der Roman de 
Brut, 1m. 20. 








THE TRENT AFFAIR. 
12, Via Jacopo da Diacceto, Florence. 

Wir respect to the ‘‘ Trent case,” to which 
your reviewer refers in his able critical notice 
of Mr. Wharton’s ‘ Digest of the International 
Law of the United States,’ will you permit me 
to say that what the United States hold as the 
vital principle involved in the settlement of that 
case is, in the opinion of that Government, 
definitely established by the demand for, and 
the release of, Messrs. Mason and Slidell? 

That principle is that the national flag at sea 
in time of peace protects all under it. The 
violation of this principle led to the unfortunate 
war between the two nations in 1812, but the 
end of that unsatisfactory conflict left the ques- 
tion open as before. When, therefore, the 
high-handed and mistaken act of Capt. Wilkes 
came to the knowledge of the United States 
Government—an act in open violation of the 
principle which that Government had steadily 
maintained and fought for—it was instantly 
determined by President Lincoln and _ his 
Secretary of State, Mr. Seward, that the men 
should be released. Why this was not done 
coincident with the knowledge of the fact forms 
a significant feature in Mr. Seward’s astute 
diplomacy. While he and the President were 
in perfect accord as to the release of the cap- 
tured men — as a measure of consistency with 
previous declarations—Mr. Seward saw that here 
was an opportunity to obtain from England such 
an acknowledgment of that principle as should 
for ever put an end to a vexatious and dangerous 
question, and establish the fact of the supreme 
protection by the flag, in times of peace, of all 
under it. 

This could only be brought about by a demand 
from the British Government for the release of 
the men on the ground that Capt. Wilkes had, 
by his act on the high seas, violated international 
aw. 

Mr. Seward’s first despatch to Mr. Adams at 
London anticipates the British demand, and re- 
frains from giving instructions to the American 
Minister, in order that the negotiations may be 
preceded by a direct note from his Government 
to the British Minister at Washington. In due 
course of time the expected communication was 
received, in the manner, and approximating to 
the form, expected and desired. 

During the interim the President, in spite of 
every effort made by the politicians and the 


be released, maintained that serene, almost 
humorous reticence on the subject which, when 
occasion demanded it, was a characteristic trait 
of Abraham Lincoln. With equally character- 
istic bluntness, Mr. Seward refused to afford any 
light upon the intentions of the Government, and 
permitted the popular excitement on both sides 
of the Atlantic to go on, without flinching from 
the predetermined course between the President 
and himself. The writer is aware of but one in- 
stance where the secret escaped, which was in 
an after-dinner conversation between Mr. Seward 
and an intimate political friend. Whether this 
was inadvertent or not is not clear, but the 
result of the information appears to have been 
that the gentleman lost no time in communicating 
the fact to a London banker and largely profiting 
thereby in the purchase of Consols, then at a 
low point on the rumours of impending war with 
the United States. 

No sooner—as the diplomatic correspondence 
shows—was the demand for the release of the 
men made by the British Government on the 
ground of violation of international law than 
the men were released. 

Although the reply of the Secretary of State, 
referred to in the criticism of the Atheneum, 
enters largely into legal technicalities, and main- 
tains that Capt. Wilkes might have justified his 
conduct by a different procedure after the capture, 
the gist of the Secretary’s note is that the de- 
mand of the British Government is practically 
that which the United States Government would 
have made under similar circumstances, the 
refusal of which would have violated the fixed 
and reiterated principle declared and consist- 
ently maintained by the United States. 

However open to criticism may be some of 
the side arguments in Mr. Seward’s despatch, 
the phraseology of which indicates the hand of 
the legal adviser of the Department of State, the 
great fact remains that by the demand for, and 
the release of, the men arrested through the 
blunder and over-zealous patriotism of a naval 
commander, the principle involved may now 
be considered established and protected by pre- 
cedent, thus furnishing an additional guarantee 
of peace between the two nations, which could 
not be broken without entailing immeasurable 
international calamity. 

Cuarites K, TuckERMAN. 


*,* We cordially sympathize with Mr. Tucker- 
man in his hope that the demand for the release 
of Messrs. Slidell and Mason and the compliance 
with that demand will be treated as a precedent. 
Unluckily, Mr. Seward’s reasoning in favour of 
the surrender was founded mainly on grounds 
of convenience, and he was not satisfied with it 
himself until he found a species of precedent in 
a despatch of Mr. Maddison on an earlier case. 
The analogy of the two cases is doubtful. Even 
if it be admitted, the fact remains that an 
example was required to relieve Mr. Seward 
from ‘‘ embarrassment ”; and the protest which 
accompanied his concession may always be 
quoted as showing that he only yielded to cir- 
cumstances. 








THE NEWBERRY LIBRARY, CHICAGO. 


Tue Chicago papers are full of the magni- 
ficent bequest of the late Mr. Newberry to found 
a library for the city of Chicago, and of the steps 
that are being taken to carry his intentions into 
effect. A site, it appears, has been obtained 
which possesses the sentimental recommendation 
of being the very homestead which Mr. New- 
berry possessed while living in Chicago, and the 
practical advantage of being near the centre of 
the city. It will cost 160,000 dollars, after 
which outlay, it is expected, upwards of two 
million dollars will still be available for books 
and buildings. The trustees declare their in- 
tention of spending as little upon building as 
possible, and have taken the best means of 





press to extract from him a simple ‘ Yes” or 
No” to the question whether the men were to - 





securing a judicious selection of books and efli- 
cient library arrangements in general by the 








appointment of Mr. William F. Poole, librarian 
of the Chicago Public Library, who has laid 
students in the United States and England 
under such deep obligations by his ‘Index to 
Periodical Literature.’ Mr. Poole has thrown 
himself into his task with an energy unusual in 
a man of sixty-six, which, we are surprised to 
find, is his age. He was born, it appears, in 
December, 1821, and, after following a variety 
of callings with true American versatility, be- 
came assistant librarian to the Boston Athe- 
num in 1851, and has held similar positions 
ever since. He has organized, catalogued, and 
rearranged numerous libraries in various parts 
of the country, and has been librarian of the 
Chicago Public Library since 1874. He is Pre- 
sident of the American Library Association and 
of the American Historical Society, and is the 
author of numerous review articles and pamphlets 
on historical and literary subjects. In reply to 
a reporter Mr. Poole said that the purpose of 
the testator and his trustees was to form a first- 
class reference library, ‘‘ to satisfy the wants of 
scholars. It will stand to the Public Library in 
about the same relation that universities stand 
to public schools.” 

Mr. Newberry’s fortune was principally acquired 
by successful investments in real estate. He is 
described as a remarkably methodical man, eco- 
nomical though not parsimonious, and a close 
student of probabilities. He died on a voyage 
to Europe in 1868; his bequest did not take 
effect until the death of his last surviving 
daughter in 1876, and it would appear that the 
time since elapsed has been occupied in realizing 
it. Half of his property was divided among his 
nephews and nieces; the remainder was be- 
queathed to two trustees for the purpose speci- 
fied, the municipality of Chicago having no 
control over it whatever. 








‘THE ANCIENT CITIES OF THE NEW WORLD.” 


M. Cuarnay writes about our review in the 
Athenewm of July 30th :-— 

“Je n’ai rien a dire de la critique en général, mais 
il m’en difficile d’admettre des dénégations qui 
feraient supposer que j’altére la vérité. Vous avez 
accepté l’attaque ; j’espére que vous voudrez bien 
accepter la défense. 

“Le critique semble dire que l’origine de la tribu 
tolteque, que je présente comme la tribu civilisatrice, 
est douteuse,et que Sahagun est le seul quien ait parlé. 
Je regrette que l’auteur de l'article ne mentionne 
aucun des historiens anciens qui en ait parlé et qui 
m’ont servi d’autorité — Ixtlilxochitl, Boturini, 
Veytia, Clavigero, Torquemada, Duran, Herrera, 
Landa, Cogolludo—et aucun des historiens modernes: 
Humboldt, Stephens, Orozco y Berra, Eligio Ancona, 
Crescentio, Carrillo y Ancoua, Prescott, Bancroft, 
etc. Serait-ce oubli ou ignorance de sa part ? 

“TL’usage du charriot est indiscutable comme 
jouet d’enfant; j’en donne un exemplaire, et j’en 
ai deux autres. Comment votre critique peut-il m’en 
vouloir d’identifier un jouet d’enfant avec les outils 
des hommes, dont ils ne sont que l'image? 

“Quant a la fausse piste sur laquelle je m’étais 
lancé au sujet des peintures murales de Kabah, 
lauteur de l'article se garde bien de citer la 
découverte faite en 1861 par Mr. Salisbury, dans 
une hacienda de Mr. Cazares, de deux tétes de 
chevauz en chaux trés dure, faisant partie d’un 
ancien édifice; découverte bien plus concluante 
que celle que je croyais avoir faite, et aboutissant 3 
la méme conclusion (Salisbury, ‘Les Mayas,’ Wor- 
cester, 1877, p. 25). 

“N’était-il pas aussi facile aux scribes du roi de 
Kabah de lui dessiner les Espagnols, leurs chevaux 
et leurs armes, qu'il l’était aux scribes de Monte- 
zuma de lui dessiner les vaisseaux, les chevaux et les 
hommes de Cortez? 

“ La découverte des cervelles humaines 4 Tenene- 
panco n’est point de l’archéologie ; c’est un fait 
extraordinaire, inexplicable, c’est un fait brutal que 
je cite, et l’absurdité apparente de ce fait n’en 
prouve que mieux la vérité. On n’invente pas de 
semblables choses, et pour oser les dire il faut les 
avoir vues. J’ai trois témoins. Les dénégations du 
critique constituent une injure gratuite, et il Jui 
était inutile ace sujet de me comparer 4 Waldeck, 
qui a sciemment faussé la vérité. , 

“ Pour ce qui regarde les points de similitude qui 
existent entre les peuples civilisés de l’Amérique et 
les peuples de l’orient, ils sont beaucoup plus nom- 
breux que je n’ai pu le dire, et je n’ai fait que les 
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constater en réservant la question. Les inscriptions 
hittites, que je connais bien, offrent elles-mémes de 
grandes ressemblances avec les inscriptions tolteques 
de l’Amérique du centre; et pour lespoir que 
formule l’auteur de l’article, que je voudrai bien 
dorénavant me confiner a la photographie et aux 
moulages, c’est une simple grossiéreté indigne d’un 
gentleman. 

“Je engage en échange 2 mieux s’éclairer sur 
le sujet 4 traiter quand il voudra rendre compte 
d’un ouvrage spécial.” 

M. Charnay is angry, and, like most angry 
people, he is inexact. We did not say that “the 
origin of the Toltec tribe was doubtful,” nor that 
‘*Sahagun was the only one who had spoken 
of it”; our precise words were, ‘‘ The origin of 
the name ‘Toltec’ is doubtful, the term being, we 
believe, first employed by Sahagun in his ‘ His- 
toria de Nueva Espaiia,’ written rather before 
the middle of the sixteenth century”; and we 
went on to signify our acceptance of the name 
by saying that ‘‘it may serve as a convenient 
designation for the first wave of the great in- 
vading family of the Nahuas.” Therefore the 
imposing array of subsequent authorities cited 
by M. Charnay has nothing to do with the 
point, which is the first use of the name 
**Toltec.” Even M. Charnay himself now admits 
that he made a mistake respecting the supposed 
rude drawing, prior to the Spanish invasion, of 
the “‘horse and rider” on the ruins of Kabah, 
and yet he is wroth with the A thenewm for stating 
that the French archeologists would neither 
believe in the above—wisely, as it proved—nor 
in his ‘‘ Toltec” chariots. On the human brains, 
divested of any skull-covering, in perfect pre- 
servation after a lapse of at least 350 years, we 
passed no opinion; it is M. Charnay himself 
who tells us that the account was received by 
the savants of his own country ‘‘ with Homeric 
laughter”; while it is quite incorrect to say that 
he is compared to Waldeck, who has, he asserts, 
““sciemment faussé la vérité.” Yet after such 
language M. Charnay proceeds to talk of a sup- 
posed grossiéreté—and there he must be left. 








THE TECHNICAL INSTRUCTION BILL. 

Arter the satisfactory debate on Tuesday 
last there is a fair prospect that the energy of 
Parliament will suffice to carry the Technical 
Instruction Bill during the present session. The 
drafting and introduction of such a measure 
under Government auspices greatly increased 
the interest which has been displayed in the 
subject, and much disappointment would pro- 
bably have been felt if the pledge to pass a Bill 
this year had come to nothing. The campaign 
in favour of technical education, as Prof. Huxley 
said some time ago, has fairly begun, and the 
general quickening of the movement within the 
past few months, especially since the meeting 
presided over by Lord Hartington, has been con- 
spicuous. It is no longer questioned that the 
nation has a serious and urgent concern in the 
improvement of the conditions under which its 
industrial classes are called upon to compete 
with the artisans of other countries; and even 
those who consider our national system of ele- 
mentary education almost perfect in its way have 
no difficulty in admitting that its value is doubled 
when it is supplemented by a practical training. 
The provisions of the Technical Instruction Bill 
are very simple. Its object is to create machinery 
by which any school board, or town council where 
there is no school board, shall have power, sub- 
ject to a poll of the ratepayers on the written 
demand of not fewer than fifty, to provide tech- 
nical schools, or contribute towards the main- 
tenance of such schools, or combine with neigh- 
bouring authorities for either of these purposes. 
The financial support and control of the schools 
are to be identical in method with the support 
and control of elementary schools, the funds 
being provided by an addition to the school rate ; 
but no payment is to be made in respect of any 
scholar who has not passed the sixth standard in 
an elementary school. The educational authority 
is to be the Department of Science and Art, sub- 





ordinate, of course, to the Education Depart- 
ment ; and ‘‘ technical instruction” is construed 
as meaning “instruction in the branches of 
science and art with respect to which grants are 
for the time being made by the Department of 
Science and Art,” or in any other subject which 
may be sanctioned by the Department. That is 
the substance of the Bill, which is backed by Sir 
W. H. Dyke, Sir Henry Holland, and Mr. Jack- 
son. There was another Bill before the House, 
introduced by Sir Henry Roscoe, Sir Lyon Play- 
fair, Mr. Dixon, Sir John Lubbock, and Sir 
Richard Temple, which proposed to give the 
same powers to the same local authorities, under 
the same conditions, without providing for a 
veto by the ratepayers ; and perhaps, as school 
boards and town councils are already the 
nominees of the ratepayers, the introduction of 
the veto is only a mark of excessive and unneces- 
sary caution. Sir W. H. Dyke has himself 
declared, in the House of Commons, his belief 
that the building of new schools under the 
Government Bill will be a rare necessity, and 
that the establishment of technical schools or 
classes in existing buildings will involve a very 
moderate expenditure, which will be largely met 
by grants from the Department and by the fees 
of students. If that is so, why obstruct the 
action of the local authorities, and supply to 
parsimony and ignorance easy means of self- 
defence ? 

Clearly more than half the battle will be 
gained if Parliament will only give the local 
authorities a power of initiation. Public opinion 
will do all the rest. If the ratepayers in specially 
benighted districts were to avail themselves of 
their privilege under Clause 3 to stave off tech- 
nical instruction as they occasionally stave off the 
adoption of the Free Libraries Acts, the clause 
would have to be attacked and got rid of. Sir 
Henry Roscoe’s Bill, which knew no such trouble- 
some restriction, would have attained the end in 
view quite as well as the Bill which has replaced 
it. Perhaps, rapidly as the session is slipping 
away, if Mr. Smith is not compelled to massacre 
this most important measure, the third clause 
may be abandoned, in which case we shall have 
to thank the Government—especially if they can 
see their way to accept Sir Bernhard Samuelson’s 
amendments—for a highly serviceable Act. As 
for the particular subjects of instruction, they 
also will depend ultimately on an enlightened 
public opinion. There is really nothing which 
cannot be got out of the Science and Art De- 
partment. One of the few virtues of that 
cumbrous instrument of national culture is its 
adaptability to nearly every kind of educational 
programme. The step will be comparatively 
easy from popularized science and conventional- 
ized art to the study of machinery, the use of 
tools, commercial arithmetic and geography, and 
the acquisition of ordinary handicrafts. We 
cannot agree with those who, like the Clerk of 
the Clothworkers’ Company, say that there is no 
need to confer new powers on the Department 
so long as the City Guilds are able and willing 
to provide all the funds which are necessary. 
Technical education may, indeed, come to such 
a pitch that the country will treat as economical 
expenditure the disbursement of a greater annual 
sum than even the reawakened Guilds might 
care to supply. But, whether we spend much 
or little, we must take it from the national purse 
in order to involve the national responsibility ; 
and for the present, at all events, the Science 
and Art Department is the keeper of Britain’s 
educational conscience. 








Literary Gossip. 


Mr. R. L. Srevenson’g biographical 
memoir of Fleeming Jenkin will run, with 
appendices, to about one hundred and fifty 
pages. It will introduce the reader to a 


selection, in two volumes, of Mr. Jenkin’s 
essays and reviews, arranged for publication 





by Mr. Sidney Colvin and Prof. Ewing, 
The first volume will include a play in three 
acts on the story of Griselda, and essays on 
Mrs. Siddons as Queen Katharine, on ‘ Lite. 
rature and Drama,’ on Darwin’s ‘ Origin of 
Species,’ and on Lucretius and the atomic 
theory. The second volume, divided into 
three sections—“‘ Political Economy,” “Tech. 
nical Education,” and ‘‘ Applied Science» 
will contain a long article on trades unions, 
a number of lectures and addresses, and 
essays on telpherage, submarine telegraphy, 
the application of graphic methods, and g0 
forth. The volumes will be published some 
weeks hence by Messrs. Longman. 


Miss OxtvE ScHreEIneEr, the author of that 
remarkable book ‘ The Story of an African 
Farm,’ will bring out her new novel shortly. 
She has, it is said, insisted on her publisher 
adopting the system of a royalty controlled 
by means of stamps which an acute Ame- 
rican has been trying to introduce of late, 
We cannot say we think much of the plan; 
but if the report be true, the acceptance 
by a publisher of such a device shows the 
power a popular author possesses. 


Mrs. Ross, daughter of Lady Duff Gordon 
and granddaughter of Mrs. Sarah Austin, is 
preparing to edit the correspondence of her 
grandmother and mother. Any persons pos- 
sessing letters of these two eminent ladies 
are requested to send them to Mrs. Ross, 
care of Mr. John Murray, Albemarle Street. 


Tue story of Zebehr Pasha’s life, as told 
by himself, is about to appear in the Con- 
temporary Review. The first instalment will 
be given in the September number. 

A new edition of Mr. Blaydes’s ‘ Enemies 
of Books’ is to be issued very shortly in Mr. 
Elliot Stock’s ‘‘Book-Lover’s Library.” It 
will have an additional chapter, and will be 
illustrated with new drawings. 

Mr. James Bryce, M.P., has contributed 
a paper to the Archivio della R. Societd 
Romana di Storia Patria, entitled ‘La Vita 
Justiniani di Teofilo Abate,’ of which a few 
copies have been reprinted for private distri- 
bution. 

A CorrESPONDENT writes :— 

**It is not seemly that Mrs. Davies, whose 
death took place at 21, Clifton Gardens, on the 
25th ult., should be laid in the grave without 
some commemorative notice, for she produced 
some excellent works of fiction in her day. She 
was the elder daughter of Capt. Pringle Home 
Douglas, R.N., through whom she inherited the 
blood of Pringle of Greenknowe, in the parish 
of Gordon, N.B., noted in connexion with the 
Covenanting struggle in Scotland. She was 
born and brought up in Kelso, of which her 
father was a native, and where he spent the 
years of a hale old age after retiring from active 
service. The deceased, who received a fairly 
good education, was known among her friends 
as a quiet and thoughtful young lady, with 
a dash cf sprightliness which occasionally 
brightened the circles of her associates. While 
still comparatively young, she took to the pro- 
secution of literary studies and exercises, all 
unknown to any one in the household save 4 
sister, and her first work was published before 
her father dreamt that she had capacity for 
authorship. This was ‘Anne Dysart,’ which 
appeared in 1850, and which met with a very 
favourable reception from both critics and 
readers. This encouraged her to make further 
efforts with her pen, and in 1852 her ‘ Heir of 
Ardennan’ was published, which was followed 
by ‘ Herbert Lake’ in 1854, with others at longer 


; intervals, her last story, ‘Marion’s Married Life,’ 
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being issued only about two years ago. Shortly 

after middle life she became the wife of Canon 

Davies, sometime vicar of Tewkesbury, who 
deceased her.” 

Mr. Water Rye has undertaken to 
gue for the Cambridge Antiquarian Society 
the Cambridge Fines from Richard I. to 
Richard III., to range with his index of 
Norfolk Fines for the same period already 
printed, and the MS. will shortly be in the 
printer’s hands. 

Messrs. CoarpMan & Hatt have in the 
ress a translation of ‘ Histoire Sommaire 
de Ja Civilisation,’ by M. G. Ducoudray (re- 
viewed in the Atheneum of July 30th), which 
will be ready in October. 

Mr. E. B. Lrvrneston has just completed 
the first part of an elaborate history of the 
Livingstons of Callendar and their principal 
cadets. The entire work will probably 
make six parts, of which two or more will 
be devoted to the American portion of the 
history. The impression is limited to seventy- 
five copies only, all of which have already 
been allotted for presentation. 

Miss Manet Peacock, of Bottesford, near 
Brigg, is engaged in collecting together the 
stray folk-lore of Lincolnshire, and will be 
glad to receive notices of any legends or 
beliefs relating to the county. 

Tue popular Swedish novelist Madame 
Emilie Flygare-Carlén, many of whose 
romances have been issued in English 
translations, is about to publish her memoirs, 
in three volumes, under the title of ‘ Efter- 
skird fran en 80-arigs Forfattarebana’ 
(‘Aftermath from the Career of an Octo- 
genarian Writer’). The veteran author 
has just entered her eighty-first year. 

Mr. Repway has the following books, 
more or less connected with the black arts, 
in preparation: ‘The Kabbalah Unveiled ; 
containing the following Books of the 
Zohar: 1, The Book of Concealed Mystery ; 
2, The Greater Holy Assembly; 3, The 
Lesser Holy Assembly,’ translated into 
English by S. Liddell Mathers,—a transla- 
tion of M. Adolphe d’Assier’s ‘ Posthumous 
Humanity: a Study of Phantoms,’ by Mr. 
H. 8. Olcott, President of the Theosophical 
Society,—‘ A Professor of Alchemy (Denis 
Zachaire),’ by Mr. Percy Ross,—the first 
number of Lucifer: a Theosophical Monthly, 
edited by Madame Blavatsky and Miss 
Mabel Collins (Mrs. Keningale Cook),— 
and ‘The Real History of the Rosicrucians, 
founded on their own Manifestoes and on 
Facts and Documents collected from the 
Writings of Initiated Brethren,’ by Mr. 
A. E. Waite, author of ‘The Mysteries of 
Magic,’ which we reviewed last week. 


Some of our readers may like to have in 
detail the prices the Pope autographs fetched 
last month at Sotheby’s: ‘The Essay on 
Man,’ 1736, with MS. notes and correc- 
tions in Pope’s handwriting, brought 10/.; 
‘The Dunciad,’ Dublin edition of 1728, 
large paper, filled with MS. notes and cor- 
rections by Pope from the first Broglio MS., 
131; ‘The Dunciad,’ another large-paper 
copy, with MS. corrections, copied from 
Pope’s copy by Jonathan Richardson, jun., 
71; ‘The Dunciad,’ 1736, large paper, with 
numerous MS. notes and corrections from 
his second MS. by Pope himself, 8/.; ‘ Sapho 
to Phaon,’ autograph MS., 17/.; ‘ Essay on 





Criticism,’ autograph MS., 28/.; ‘ Windsor 


_ Forest,’ autograph MS., wanting a few lines 


at end, 20/.; ‘ Essay on Man,’ in four epistles, 
Epistles I. to III., autograph MS. of the poet, 
Epistle IV. printed, with numerous MS. cor- 
rections by Pope, 50/.; ‘ Epistle on Taste,’ 
autograph MS. of Pope, 25/.; ‘Ethic Epistles,’ 
I. to III., autograph MS. of Pope, 20/., 
with numerous alterations and corrections 
by himself; Epistle III. to Lord Bathurst 
(the autograph MS. wanting eight lines at 
end; transcript of the same by Pope, with 
autograph corrections and alterations, and 
the printed edition of Epistles III. to VII. 
with MS. corrections and alterations by Pope 
himself), also Epistle II., autograph MS. 
of Pope, 21/7. We have omitted the odd 
shillings. 

Or the Rossetti MSS. ‘Rose Mary,’ 
47 pp., brought 22/.; ‘ The King’s Tragedy,’ 
45 pp., 17/.; ‘The White Ship,’ 17 pp., 
211.; ‘The White Ship,’ occupying 9 pp., 
61.; ‘ The House of Life,’ 117.; and ‘ Lyrics,’ 
22 pp., 87. 

On the occasion of the Shorthand Congress, 
about the end of September, the British 
Museum will show some of its treasures, 
such as scarce treatises on shorthand, the 
reports in shorthand of parliamentary de- 
bates of the last century, &c. 


For the examination for the L.L.A. 
diploma at St. Andrews, 597 ladies entered 
this year, as compared with 391 in 1886. 
Eighty-three having passed in the full 
number of subjects required for the diploma 
are entitled to receive it. Four new subjects 
have been added for 1888, viz., esthetics, 
the theory and history of fine art, the theory 
and history of music, and geography; and 
candidates have now a choice of twenty-nine 
different subjects. 

Mr. Atrrep Austin’s new poem ‘ Prince 
Lucifer’ has been in the printer’s hands 
for some weeks, and will be published by 
Messrs. Macmillan & Co. early in October. 


Miss SERGEANT writes complaining that 
we, and some of our contemporaries, have 
reviewed her novel of ‘Jacobi’s Wife’ as 
if it were her latest work. Though it 
has now appeared as a book for the first 
time, it was written nearly seven years ago 
for serial publication, and the copyright has 
passed out of her hands. 


A new work from the pen of Friedrich 
von Bodenstedt is shortly to appear in 
Germany, entitled ‘Sakuntala,’ which gives 
an idea of the subject of the poem. It will 
probably appear in October, and is to be 
richly illustrated by Alexander Zick. The 
veteran author is also engaged in his leisure 
hours upon his autobiography, which pro- 
mises to be of interest to English readers, 
as much of the correspondence is from noted 
English men of letters. Herr Bodenstedt 
enjoyed also the pleasure of correspondence 
with Tourguénief, and possesses numerous 
letters from that writer, many of which will 
probably appear in his autobiography. 

Besives the swarm of commercial journals 
which recent German colonial develop- 
ment has produced, literary research is to 
be aided in the African colonies by a forth- 
coming Zeitschrift fir Africanische Sprachen, 
of which the first number is to appear in 
October. 

TE sixth volume has been published of 





the edition of the ‘Summa Theologie’ of 


Thomas Aquinas issued by order of the 
Pope. It contains the indexes, lexicon, and - 
supplementary documents. x 

THE newly discovered Leibnitz letters,¢; 
which we recently mentioned, are said to bet 
more numerous than was at first believed.! 
They have been entrusted for sifting to Dr.'_ 
Stein of Zurich, and the most essential por-* 
tions of them are going to be published£ 
next October in the Archiv fiir die Geschichte ; 
der Philosophie. ‘ 

A sirrer feud has broken out in the= 
camp of the Goethe worshippers about- 
Scherer’s well-known theory on the history = 
of the composition of ‘ Faust.’ The prin- * 
cipal assailant is Prof. Creizenach, and the - 
chief apologist of Scherer’s theory is Dr.» 
Erich Schmidt, who has not proved a match = 
for his opponent. ; 

Tue Government of India have issued a { 
much needed remonstrance to local govern-~ 
ments and officials generally on the subject 
of the great number and bulk of official 
reports. It is directed that in future reports 
should only deal with really important points 
deserving the consideration of the Supreme 
Government. It has often been remarked 
that much of the valuable information con- 
tained in Indian Blue-books is wholly lost 
through being included in a mass of utterly 
useless matter. 

Tue chief Parliamentary Papers of the 
week are Public Income and Expenditure, 
1886-7, Account ; Fishery Board (Scotland), 
Annual Report; Civil Service, Annual 
Report of the Commissioners; Perpetual 
Pensions, Report from Select Committee ; 
Police and Sanitary Regulations, Special 
Report from Select Committee; Education 
(England and Wales), 1886-7, Report; 
Reformatory and Industrial Schools (Great 
Britain), Annual Report ; National Portrait 
Gallery, Annual Report of the Trustees; 
Army and Navy Estimates, Fourth Report 
and Special Report ; Education Department 
(Training Colleges), 1886, Reports; Edu- 
cation Department (Eastern Division), 1886, 
General Report; Charity Commissioners 
(Wales and Monmouthshire), Return; 
Saving Life at Sea, Report from Select 
Committee; National Provident Insurauce, 
Report from Select Committee; Austria- 
Hungary, No. 1, 1887 (Land Registration), 
Report ; and Report on the Trade of Minas 
Geraes (Brazil). 








SCIENCE 


—~—- 


Lectures on the Physiology of Plants. By Julius 


von Sachs. Translated by H. Marshall 
Ward, M.A., F.L.S. (Oxford, Clarendon 
Press. ) 


Tose botanists not familiar with the Ger- 
man original will feel specially indebted to 
Prof. Ward for this translation; but every 
student, it may be taken for granted, will 
welcome these lectures as superior alike in 
matter and in form to the ‘ Text-Book.’ That 
work as a literary production stood sadly in 
need of compression and methodical arrange- 
ment. With some experience alike of the 
teachers and of the taught, we may say that 
the labour of reading and digesting ‘‘ Sachs”’ 
was a task more than ordinarily trying. 
We suspect the distinguished author himself 





felt this, for he tells us in the preface to the 
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present volume that he was unwilling to 
prepare a fifth edition of his former work, 
feeling that it was no longer an adequate 
exponent of his ideas. As a substitute he 
issued the present volume, the tone of which 
may be judged from a passage in the pre- 
face :— 

‘*Tt is not only the right, but also the duty of 
any one who lectures......to place in the fore- 
ground his own mode of viewing the matter ; 
the audience wish to know, and should know, 
how the science as a whole shapes itself in the 
mind of the lecturer, and it is comparatively 
animportant whether others think the same or 
otherwise.” 

Independently of this, there can, we 
think, be no doubt that the physiological 
part of Prof. Sachs’s works, and especially 
his ‘ Experimental Physiology,’ was superior 
to those dealing either with morphology or 
systematic botany. The present volume is 
divided into five parts, devoted respectively 
to “Organography,” ‘The Conditions of 
Plant Life,” ‘‘ Nutrition,” “Growth,” and 
“‘Trritability.” Each of these subjects is 
so subdivided that while a comprehensive 
grasp of the whole may be obtained, the 
reader is enabled to study conveniently the 
details of any particular section. To this 
end the table of contents and the admirable 
index (for which latter the reader is specially 
indebted to Prof. Ward) are well devised. 
Criticism of such a book in these columns is 
hardly practicable, even if it were desirable. 
A few points only, taken at random, can be 
selected for comment. 

Descriptive botanists will, we imagine, be 
amused to read the note on p. 35, wherein 
the reader is told that “if the prejudice 
against descriptive botany....is ever to 
cease it will be well entirely to get rid of 
the superfluous nomenclature,” &c. This 
is indeed a case of the pot upbraiding the 
kettle for its blackness. Descriptive botan- 
ists have their rules and regulations as to 
nomenclature and synonymy, which are more 
or less well obeyed; but botanists of the 
school of Sachs seem to consider them- 
selves wholly unfettered by considerations 
of priority, history, or synonymy, the result 
ef which is the irruption of a flood of 
new terms and new modes of expression. 
Where the idea is a new one, a new term to 
express it is essential; but where the idea 
is not new, or is only a slight modification 
of an old one, the nuisance of neologisms 
becomes more serious even than the needless 
multiplication of synonyms in descriptive 
botany, because, owing to the way in which 
the names are recorded, it is in general easy to 
ascertain their true significance and history. 
The precise application of particular expres- 
sions, insisted on by Linneeus, is more than 
ever necessary nowadays. From the imper- 
fection of our knowledge and from other 
circumstances, we are compelled to use terms 
in an arbitrary or “non-natural” sense; 
but it is a question for naturalists to con- 
sider whether it would not be possible to 
devise some system by which a term that 
is avowedly arbitrary and empirical might 
be distinguished from one that is the 
expression of an established truth. For 
instance, in the present volume there is a 
section on ‘‘depressed”’ growing points. As 
a matter of fact the growing point is not 
depressed ; it only appears to be so from the 


disproportionate growth of the surrounding | 





parts. Analogous instances might be cited 
by the dozen. 

These matters, however, are of much less 
importance than is the general progress of 
the science. This, in spite of the obstacles 
caused by superfluous and misleading nomen- 
clature, has been great during the last 
quarter of a century. Plants have been 
studied more as delicate and complex 
machines and as living beings than they 
were before, with the great result of bring- 
ing to light certain generalities which intro- 
duce the beginnings of order and system 
where before there was only a chaotic 
accumulation of facts. Take, for instance, 
the nature and properties of protoplasm, 
the investigation of the work done in the 
living organism as contrasted with the re- 
sults of the analysis of the cremated plant, 
the progressive and orderly development of 
the several kinds of tissue from the simple 
cells of the original growing points, the 
researches into the sensitive and motor 
phenomena of plants, and especially into 
those connected with reproduction and with 
the relation of the higher and lower groups 
of plants. Though much remains to be 
done in all these departments, yet we have 
only to turn to a text-book of twenty years 
ago to see the great advance towards clear- 
ness and breadth of view that has been 
achieved. For this advance science is in 
no small measure indebted to Prof. Sachs. 
His ‘ Experimental Physiology’ was a 
favourite work with students before the 
‘Text-Book,’ and it, like the present volume, 
will continue to exert great influence on the 
progress of physiology. Prof. Ward has 
not felt at liberty to condense or modify 
the author’s long-windedness of style, and 
for this he is not to be blamed, but it was 
open to him to have facilitated research by 
the use of side headings to the paragraphs. 
An amusing illustration of the diffuseness of 
the author is given on p. 504, where some 
twenty-three lines of small type are devoted 
to the explanation of the mode of growth of 
the potato, a description which would be 
comprised bya competent descriptive botanist 
in as many words, and with great gain as to 
clearness. 

Darwin’s researches and conclusions as to 
root-action are condemned by the author, 
but we think he has attributed too much 
importance to an expression of Darwin’s 
relating to the analogy between the brain 
power of the lower animals and the sen- 
sitiveness of the tips of the roots. A 
reference to the text shows that the ex- 
pression in question is merely figurative. 
References to the noble series of experi- 
ments of Lawes and Gilbert are conspicuous 
by their absence even in cases where they 
are fully confirmatory of Sachs’s laboratory 
experiences, as in the question of the utility 
or otherwise of silica in the plant organism. 
The abandonment of the theory of phyllo- 
taxis and the explanation of the phenomena 
witnessed by mechanical causes constitute an 
instance of destructive criticism for which 
science has almost as much reason to be 
thankful as for the constructive perception 
which has shown that the anther and the 
ovule of a flowering plant are of essentially 
the same morphological character as the 
‘‘ sporangia” of the higher cryptogams. 

With these incidental comments we take 
leave of a book which gives the fullest and 





clearest account of vegetable physiology in 
its present condition, and as we began so wo 
end, with an expression of thanks to Prof. 
Ward for this English version. It is almost 
superfluous to add a word of commendation 
to the Clarendon Press for the manner jp 
which the book is brought out. 








Fancy Pigeons: containing Full Directions for 
their Breeding and Management. With Descrip. 
tions of every Known Variety, and all other In. 
formation of Interest of Use to Pigeon Fanciers, 
By Jas. C. Lyell. (Upcott Gill.)—This is the 
third edition of a work originally published jn 
the Bazaar, Exchange, and Mart, and the pre. 
vious editions being out of print the book has 
been revised, and a considerable amount of new 
information, with coloured illustrations of the 
principal varieties, have been added. The atti. 
tudes of the birds are somewhat stiff and hard 
but the plates appear to fulfil the requisite con- 
ditions as regards accuracy, while the practical 
instructions for the fancier are all that can be 
desired, and such as might be expected from 
one so experienced as Mr. Lyell. Very inter. 
esting also are the historical records of the 
domestication of pigeons, commencing with the 
fourth dynasty of Egypt, at least 2700 B.c.; and 
it appears that even as a sport pigeon-flying is 
known to have been practised in Modena as far 
back as the year 1327 ; while as means of com. 
munication there is the authority of Pliny for 
their employment—strange to say, at the siege 
of Modena—in 43 B.c. The Orientals, from the 
time of the Emperor Akbar (1542-1605), have 
always taken a great delight in watching the evo- 
lutions of pigeons in the air; and in an appendix 
toa most interesting chapter on pigeon literature 
Mr. Lyell gives a translation of a poetical pre- 
face to a rare Persian treatise obtained by the 
late Sir Walter Elliot. The chapter on the origin 
of fancy pigeons and the effects of-domestication 
will repay perusal, and the author's suppositions 
as to the descent of the principal varieties de- 
serve every consideration. The observations on 
‘* homing pigeons” ought to dispose of many of 
the absurd stories often circulated, such as the 
return of one let loose in the Arctic regions, 
two thousand miles off in a direct line, to its 
Ayrshire dovecot, on the authority of a lady 
who felt sure of the identity of the bird in 
question. Another favourite story is that of 
pigeons said to have been captured at sea, with 
stamp-marks on their wings showing that they 
had been employed at the siege of Paris seven 
or eight years previously, although it would be 
obvious to any one capable of reflection that 
these flight-feathers must’ have been moulted 
every year. This silly story, which crops up at 
regular intervals, reminds us of the suggestion 
made to some Norfolk fishermen by a popular 
naturalist, that young under-sized lobsters 
should be stamped on the shell with a distin- 
guishing mark, and then thrown back into the 
sea, in order that when taken again it might 
be seen how much they had grown in the 
course of a year, this reputed authority being 
then unaware that the lobster burst and shed its 
covering as soon as the latter became too tight. 
Belgium, where there are upwards of a thousand 
pigeon societies, is the great centre for regular 
training, and during the summer season from 
100,000 to 150,000 birds are sent to be thrown up 
in all parts of France; Auch, Bordeaux, Bayonne, 
Biarritz, and San Sebastian (Spain) being the 
stations they.are generally sent to. Races have 
occasionally been organized from Rome to Bel- 
gium, a distance of about 900 miles; but M. 
Westermans, of Antwerp, one of the most cele- 
brated pigeon fanciers, has recently informed us 
that, owing to the difficulties presented by the 
passage of the Alps and the risk of bad weather, 
the percentage of returns is so small that this long 
flight involves too great a sacrifice of valuable 
birds. Mr. W. B. Tegetmeier, a great authority 
on the subject, says that in all competitions 
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igeons should only be thrown up weather per- 
nitting, for in spite of the nonsense written 
about flying by instinct, all practical men know 
that a bird flies by sight, and he has lost some 
of the best birds he ever possessed in trying to 
fy them across London on a foggy day. Alto- 
ether this isa highly interesting book, and ought 
to prove attractive to a far wider circle than that 
of the mere pigeon fancier. 








CHEMICAL NOTES. 

In the course of some experiments on the 
respiration of animals in pure oxygen Dr. 
Richardson has come across a most astonishing 
result. The earlier experimenters on this sub- 
oct differed in their conclusions, pure oxygen on 
the one hand being stated to act as an excitant, 
on the other as a depressant and narcotic ; this 
contradiction can now be explained, as will be 
geen later. In a current of pure oxygen Dr. 
Richardson finds different animals are differently 
affected. Some, such as the cat, dog, guinea-pig, 
and pigeon, were excited and rendered feverish by 
it; others (rabbit and frog) showed no such effect : 
in no instance was narcotism produced so long as 
oxygen was freshly supplied in steady current. 
In some later experiments, however, in order to 
economize oxygen, the gas, after passing through 
the chambers in which the animals were placed, 
was collected, purified from products of respira- 
tio, and then supplied to the animals again. 
Entirely different results were now obtained : 
the frogs still remained unaffected, but the 
warm-blooded animals all became drowsy. The 
current of gas was quickened, yet the drowsi- 
ness continued, the symptoms not being those of 
asphyxia nor of excitement of any kind, but of 
the gentlest sleep. With time the sleep became 
deeper, the breathing slower, and during the 
third passage of the oxygen through the 
chambers the pigeon ceased to breathe. On re- 
moving the animals from the chamber the pigeon 
was found to be dead, the cat slept for a few 
minutes longer and then died, the dog and 
rabbit recovered. The oxygen still gave the 
ordinary reactions for that gas. It was also 
found that if, at the point where narcotism had 
been produced by the reinhalation of oxygen, 
freshly prepared oxygen was substituted, the 
signs of narcotism were removed. The explana- 
tion of the discordance in the results of the 
eatlier experimenters follows from these results, 
the depressant and narcotic action having been 
observed in those cases where the conditions of 
experiment led to the reinhalation of the oxy- 
gen. The cause of the phenomenon, however, 
is by no means clear. The oxygen did not 
seem to have suffered any other change in 
property ; it still supported combustion and 
the respiration of cold-blooded animals; and 
when subjected to a brush discharge from a 
metallic point connected with the positive con- 
ductor of a frictional electrical machine, it lost 
its narcotizing power and resumed its character 
ofan excitant on warm-blooded animals. It is 
to be hoped that a thorough examination of the 
subject may soon be made, so as to ascertain 
whether some peculiar modification of oxygen 
‘8 formed during respiration, or whether the 
toxic properties are due to some product of 
respiration which has escaped detection in the 
inhaled gas. 

Michaelis has just shown that tellurium 
tetrachloride can readily be obtained in the 
gaseous condition, and can be heated at least 
150° C. above its boiling-point without suffering 
any decomposition. This result is of consider- 
able interest in relation to the instability of the 
corresponding compounds of the closely related 
elements sulphur and selenium, sulphur tetra- 
chloride being a liquid which can only be pre- 
served without decomposition at 21° C., whilst 
selenium tetrachloride decomposes into a lower 
chloride and chlorine when heated. Proof is 





thus afforded that these elements are at least 
tetravalent in function. 


XUM 





In the electrolysis of a concentrated solution 
of ammonium fluoride oily drops are observed 
attached to the negative plate; these when 
brought into contact with glass, silica, or organic 
matter explode with even greater violence than 
chloride of nitrogen. In all probability the sub- 
stance formed is fluoride of nitrogen, but no 
analysis has as yet been made. 





ANTHROPOLOGICAL NOTES. 


Tue Journal of the Anthropological Institute 
announces that Mr. Francis Galton, the Pre- 
sident, will deliver three lectures on heredity 
and nurture at the South Kensington Museum, 
on behalf of the Institute, in November next. 
The lectures will treat of the following subjects : 
1. Observed diversity in the bodily and mental 
characteristics of individuals ; anthropometric 
tests and records of life histories. 2. Limits to 
the inheritance of ancestral peculiarities and to 
the hereditary transmission of disease ; indi- 
vidual variation. 3. Influences of various kinds 
of nurture, training, and occupation on the 
average vigour, longevity, and disposition of 
large classes of persons. Demonstrations of 
anthropometric methods will be given at the 
close of each lecture, so far as time permits. 

Sir Charles Wilson, K.C.B., contributes to 
the Journal a paper on the tribes of the Nile 
Valley north of Khartum, founded on the 
observations he was able to make during active 
service there. Besides thirty-five semi-nomadic 
Arab tribes north of Asstian, he describes three 
groups of tribes—the Hamitic, the Semitic, and 
the Niiba. A communication of great interest 
is the description by Mr. H. D. Rolleston of the 
cerebral hemispheres of an adult Australian 
male who died at the hospital at Adelaide. Mr. 
Rolleston estimated the weight of the brain as 
considerably under that of an average European 
brain, and even less than the average of negro 
brains. It was also remarkable for the sim- 
plicity of the convolutions. Mr. A. L. Lewis 
gives a careful description of the stone circles in 
the neighbourhood of Aberdeen, with sketches 
of the so-called altar stones in ten of them, 
showing the arrangement of an oblong stone 
with two supporters peculiar to that district. 

M. Alphonse de Candolle holds that he has 
established as certain, by his researches into the 
heredity of the colour of the eyes, the facts that 
women have a larger proportion of brown eyes 
than men ; that where both parents have eyes 
of the same colour the chances are eighty-eight 
to twelve that the children who arrive at the 
age of ten years (when the colours of the eyes 
are fixed) will have eyes of the same colour ; 
and that where the parents have eyes of different 
colours the chances are fifty-five to forty-five in 
favour of brown as against blue or grey for the 
children. In a paper in the Revue d’ Anthropo- 
logie for May he pursues the inquiry into the 
relation of the brown and blond types to health, 
and claims as highly probable a superiority 
for the brown type. He suggests more exact 
observation in order to obtain evidence for or 
against this view, that furnished by Dr. Baxter’s 
great collection of statistics of the recruits in 
the American War of Secession being favourable 
to it. 

The transformist ‘‘ conférence” of the Society 
of Anthropology of Paris for the present year 
was delivered by Madame Clémence Royer, 
being the first occasion on which a lady has 
undertaken the duty. She chose for her sub- 
ject ‘Mental Evolution in Humanity and in the 
Organic Series.’ 

In the Blue- book Papers relating to Her 
Majesty's Colonial Possessions, Reports for 1884, 
1885, and 1886 (C. 5071 of 1887), we are glad to 
notice that the officials have not considered it 
beneath them to record several interesting 
anthropological and antiquarian facts. When 
we consider with what little cost to the nation 
our consular agents could supply some very im- 
portant facts in the history of the countries 
where they officiate, it seems lamentable that no 





minister will earn the thanks of all interested in 
historical knowledge by setting in motion the 
splendid machinery of the consular service in 
order to gather information relative to the 
people among whom the consuls reside. In the 
volume before us the report on Gambia, besides 
theusual commercial statistics—always, of course, 
of value—contains a distinct section devoted 
to “ Ethnology, Distribution of Races, &c.” Mr. 
G. T. Carter prefaces this portion of his re- 
port by a sort of apology for introducing it, 
but we can assure him that for this there is no 
need. The principal tribes associated more or 
less with the settlement are the Mandingoes, 
Sereres, Nominkas, Jolas, Jolofs, Salum-Salums, 
and Lowbeys. Of each of these some interest- 
ing facts are given. The Mandingoes are the 
most civilized, the Jolas are the most primitive. 
These latter seem to have always occupied the 
region they now inhabit, and they appear to 
have resisted all outside influences. They have 
practically no government and no law, every 
man doing as he chooses, and the most suc- 
cessful thief is considered the greatest man ; 
there is no tribal system of punishment, every 
one taking the law into his own hands, and the 
fittest survives. There is absolutely no formality 
of marriage. The language is distinct from that 
of any other contiguous people, and is extremely 
poor in vocabulary. They do not count beyond 
ten, and distinct terms are used only up to five ; 
above ten counting becomes pantomimic, the 
people using both hands and feet to represent 
higher numbers. The numerals of each tribe 
are set forth in full, and it appears that the 
primitive quinquennial period is adopted by all 
the tribes. In the report on Victoria we are 
told that the aborigines, once numbering some 
15,000, are now reduced to 780, and these are 
rapidly dying out, so that ‘‘the race will pro- 
bably become extinct in the course of a few 
years.” In the report on the Bahamas Mr. 
H, A. Blake takes occasion to note that he has 
found some few traces of the original inhabitants, 
namely, curiously carved wooden stools, dis- 
covered in caves, a small quantity of fragments 
of rude pottery, a small totem, or breast idol, 
and some stone hatchets and chisels, ‘‘ identical 
in material and make with the stone celts found 
in Ireland.” There is also an interesting note 
on the ‘ Landfall of Columbus,’ in view of the 
approaching fourth centenary of the discovery 
of the Western hemisphere. All these interest- 
ing notes induce us to hope that in the future 
we may have more of them before it is abso- 
lutely impossible to recover any more know- 
ledge of the prehistoric past from the primitive 
races which survive. 








SOCIETIES. 


ENTOMOLOGICAL.— August 3.—Dr. D. Sharp, Pre- 
sident, in the chair.—Mr. J. W. Peers and Mr. R. G. 
Lynam were elected Fellows.—Jonkeer May, the 
Dutch Consul-General, exhibited a pupa and two 
imagos of Cecidomyia destructor (Hessian fly), which 
had been submitted to him by the Agricultural 
Department.—Mr. W. White exhibited and made 
remarks on a specimen of Philampelus satellitia, 
Linn., from Florida, with supposed fungoid excres- 
cences on the eyes.—Mr. Stainton said he was of 
opinion that the supposed fungoid growth might be 
the pollinia of an orchis——Mr. Poulton expressed 
a similar opinion. — Mr. White also exhibited a 
specimen of Catephia alchymista, bred from a 

upa collected last autumn on the South Coast.— 

r. M'Lachlan sent for exhibition a number of 
oak-leaves infested by a species of Phylloxera 
believed to be P. punctata, Lichtenstein, which he 
had received from Dr. Maxwell Masters, F.R.S.—Mr 
Champion exhibited tworare species of Curculionide 
from the Isle of Wight, viz.,one specimen of Baridius 
analis, and a series of Cathormiocerus socius. He 
remarked that C. maritimus, Rye, had been placed in 
recent European catalogues as a synonym of the 
last-named species, but that this was an error. He 
also exhibited a series of Cicindela germanica, 
from Blackgang, Isle of Wight—M. A. Wailly ex- 
hibited and made remarks on a number of living 
larve of Antherea pernyi, A. mylitta, Telea paly- 

hemus, Platysamia cecropia, Attacus cynthia, Cal- 
‘osamia promethea,and other silk-producing species. 
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He also exhibited imagos of the above species, 
imagos of Anther@a yama-mai, and a number of 
species of Diurni from Sarawak.—Mr. Poulton ex- 
hibited crystals of formate of lead obtained by col- 
lecting the secretion of the larva of Dicranura 
vinula on 283 occasions. The secretion had been 
mixed with distilled water in which oxide of lead 
was suspended. The latter dissolved, and the acid 
of the secretion being in excess, the normal formate 
was produced.—Prof. Meldola promised to subject 
the crystals to combustion, so that their constitu- 
tion would be proved by the final test. 








Srience Gossip. 


THE annual meeting of the North of England 
Mining Institute was held on Saturday last at 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, under the presidentship of 
Sir I. Lowthian Bell, who gave an address deal- 
ing with matters of interest to the members. 


We have received the Report of the Techno- 
logical Examinations of the City and Guilds 
of London Institute. 5,508 candidates were 
examined, of whom 3,090 passed. The increase 
in the number of candidates is 744, as against 
796 in 1886. Owing to the opening of a new 
and important technical school, mainly for the 
silk industry, in Macclesfield, 51 candidates 
presented themselves in silk manufacture as 
against 3 in 1886. The examination in carriage 
building was this year divided into two sections, 
one section dealing with road carriages, and the 
other with railway carriages. In the new sec- 
tion 58 candidates came up for examination. 
The number of successful competitors for honours 
has increased from 622 in 1886 to 679 in 1887. 
The general percentage of failures differs only 
slightly from that of last year, being 43°8 as 
compared with 44'8, A practical examination was 
held this year for the first time in plumbers’ 
work. The results were far from satisfactory. 
Of 117 candidates, only 32 succeeded. 


Sicnor Boncut, the well-known Italian states- 
man and writer, is one of the distinguished 
foreigners who will be present at the Manchester 
meeting of the British Association. 








FINE ARTS 


—_-— 


‘THE VALE OF TEARS.’—DORE’S LAST GREAT PICTURE, com- 
pleted a few days before he died, NOW ON VIEW at the Doré Gallery, 
35, New Bond Street, with ‘Christ leaving the Pretorium,’ ‘ Christ's 
Entry into Jerusalem,’ ‘ The m of Pilate’s Wife,’ and his other 
great Pictures. From Ten to Six Daily.—Admission, ls. 








The Castellated and Domestic Architecture of 
Scotland from the Twelfth to the Eighteenth 
Century. By David Macgibbon and 
Thomas Ross, Architects. 2 vols. (Edin- 
burgh, Douglas.) 

THERE is something curiously attractive 

about the architecture of the Northern king- 

dom. There are local varieties of style in 

England, and it is easy to distinguish, say, a 

Somersetshire church from a Lincolnshire, 

or a Yorkshire house from a Sussex. But 

withal they have something in common, and 
the general development was everywhere 
the same. It was different in Scotland. 

The style in both its ecclesiastical and its 

military form was, indeed, derived from 

England. The abbeys of the end of the 

twelfth century, such as Dryburgh and 

Jedburgh, are English in style, and such 

as were being built at the time on this side 

of the border. And the castles of a few 
years later are English too, though even 
when they were built their form was old- 
fashioned here. But when the style had 
fairly taken root on Scotch soil its growth 
was its own, and differed greatly from that 
of the parent stock. And from the thir- 
teenth century forward there was a real 
Scotch style, as truly national as that of 





any other country where architecture has 
been cultivated. The ecclesiastical style is 
singularly fine, and it is most unfortunate 
that fanatic zeal has left few examples of 
it, and they, for the most part, but ruins. It 
has been the fashion to call it French, but 
it is as unlike to true French work as it is 
to English, differing as it does from both in 
its retention of the simple forms and massive 
construction of early times, whilst it refined 
their detail. 

And the domestic work was equally national 
— if, indeed, we may use the word domestic 
at all for that from which, even down to 
modern times, the military element was never 
entirely absent. The book before us shows 
very plainly how short a time it is since 
Scotland became an orderly and civilized 
country. Since the fifteenth century at 
least it has been but by a figure of speech 
that an Englishman’s house is his castle ; 
but a Scotchman’s was so very literally, even 
so late as the eighteenth. Simon, Lord 
Lovat, at Castle Downie in 1740, in the 
midst of his half-savage retainers, was a 
strange survival of the twelfth century. 
His life was the life of a Norman baron. 
If he had a superficial varnish of civiliza- 
tion, so had the Norman, and as thick. A 
great part of Scotland was, indeed, only 
brought into civil order by the military 
operations which followed on the rising of 
1745. 

Even up to the eighteenth century the 
house of a Scotch country gentleman was 
built on the type of the Norman keep. The 
use of gunpowder caused the addition of 
flanking turrets and some other defensive 
improvements. But the domestic arrange- 
ments were not much in advance of the 
original model. There was a cellar below, 
part of which was often made into a kitchen; 
on the next floor a hall, taking up the whole 
space within the tower, and common to the 
use of all; above it another hall of like size 
and rather more private than the first, and 
at the top a few chambers. There were a 
few other apartments in the turrets, and 
formed in the thickness of the walls, but 
they were little more than closets. In dwell- 
ings such as this men whose names are 
known in literature and science were con- 
tent to live. There are houses in towns 
which show something more nearly approach- 
ing to domestic comfort in their plans; but 
in them, too, and in the palaces of the 
greatest in the land, we see defensive pre- 
cautions telling of times in which it behoved 
every man to look well to himself. 

Such conditions could not producea particu- 
larly refined architecture ; but, acted on by a 
strong instinct for good mason work which 
survived from the Middle Ages longer in 
Scotland than it did in most countries, they 
produced a vigorous, masculine style with a 
rugged picturesqueness which refinement 
could not mend. The plates in Billings’s 
‘Baronial and Ecclesiastical Antiquities of 
Scotland’ give a good idea of it. 

This new book is quite different from 
Biiiings’s. That is a picture-book, and its 
letterpress is poor at its best and often 
descends to twaddle. Messrs. Macgibbon 
and Ross give us no twaddle. Their de- 


scriptions are good, and their arguments 
always worth attention and generally con- 
vincing. They do not strive after literary 
graces, but their clear and business-like 


——£[>_= 
style is quite refreshing after the em 
rigmarole of some books professing to trea, 
of architecture which it has lately been oy 
lot to read. And we like it none the wong 
that a word or phrase in it now and they 
sounds strange to English ears, though 
we do rather stagger at liferentrix (vol, ij, 
p. 440). It is an awful word. 

The sketches, of which there are many 
form the weakest element in the book 
Many of them are timidly drawn, and they 
seem to have been made worse by tho 
process by which they have been repro. 
duced. But they are not the only ius, 
trations. The authors know that the beg 
description of a building is of very littl 
use without plans, and they have given 
hundreds of them—not ground plans only, 
but where the subject requires it con. 
plete plans of every floor, and sometime 
sections too, which are far better than 
even the best sketches for illustrating ip. 
teriors. The plans are drawn to very small 
scales, but they are clear and good, and by 
themselves make the book a most valuable 
addition to the library of any man who 
wishes to study and understand the defen. 
sive architecture of the Middle Ages. 

Messrs. Macgibbon and Ross insist strongly 
on the national character of Scotch architec. 
ture, which no one who really knows any. 
thing about it can dispute, and they bring 
forward one very good argument as to the 
home growth of the real Scotch Renaissance, 
In Scotland, as elsewhere, it sometimes hap- 
pened that a king or other great person, 
moved either by taste or by mere desire for 
novelty, imported workmen from foreign 
parts, who, so far as their new surroundings 
permitted them, worked as they were accus- 
tomed to work at home. Such cases were 
common at all times. Wein England both 
received such contributions and gave then. 
In Scotland there are Renaissance examples 
in the palace at Stirling Castle and that at 
Falkland, both built in the first half of the 
sixteenth century. They are French, and 
produced no fruit in Scotland. The exotic 
plant withered and died, and not till years 
after, and very slowly, did the true Scotch 
Renaissance grow up. As in all Northern 
countries, it was not the bringing in of a 
new style, but the slow modification of the 
old by the introduction of strange forms 
drawn chiefly from books and _ pictures. 
Outside Italy the Renaissance was not the 
work of builders, but of bookmen, and just 
so far as the builders resisted it did they 
preserve the life and interest of their work. 
In Scotland they did it as well as anywhere. 
But in the end, like others, they yielded to 
the tyranny of the “orders” which still 
weighs them down. 

The book before us has another value in 
that it preserves a record of so many build- 
ings in the state they are now. Many are 
neglected and daily falling more and more 
into ruin. Others are in danger of “re- 
storation ’”’ and other mischievous alterations, 
or of total demolition. Even whilst the 
book was in the press that very perfect and 
most rare fifteenth century town house at 
Linlithgow called the house of the Knights 
Hospitallers was demolished. The Scotch 
are what is called a “ practical people.’ 
They pulled down one of the best of 
their few ancient churches to make way 





for a railroad, and are less likely to let 4 
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gel tower stand in the way of an ‘‘im- 
rovement.” But there are men amongst 
them who know better, and it is for them 
to teach their brethren. Our authors ex- 
ress a hope that their book will help to 
show the value of the buildings they treat 
of, and so help towards their protection and 
reservation. It ought to do so, and we 


hope it may. 








Antike Denkmdler, herausgegeben vom Kaiser- 
lich Deutschen Archdologischen Institut. 
Band I. Heft I. (Berlin, Reimer.) 

Tuts is the first issue of a publication which 

js intended to supplement annually the 

Monumenti Inediti and Annali of the Roman 

Institute, which, as well as the Archdologische 

Zeitung, are henceforth to appear as publica- 

tions of the Imperial German Archzo- 

logical Institute. The Antike Denkmdler will 
be edited by Dr. Max Frinkel, and each 
art will comprise twelve plates, of which 

the subjects will be selected from the general 
range of classical archeology, inclusive of 
architecture, and drawn as well from the 
sites of classical civilization as from the 
museums and collections of ancient art. 
What is now produced is certainly a fair 
earnest of what is promised ; ancient archi- 
tecture, sculpture, painting on walls and 
vases, and jewellery are all represented, and 
by examples which are worthy of the pains 
and skill bestowed on them. One part of 
the plan is open to objection or should be 
more liberally interpreted. The plates are 
to be accompanied by a very scanty text 
(“mit einem ganz knappen Texte”’), which, 
it is stated, will supply only the actual 
information that is necessary for their 
scientific treatment. But even this limited 
provision fails us in the most important 
cases—in respect both of the newly 
traced temple on the Athenian Acropolis, 
and of the cup of Sosias, where the reader 
is referred to Furtwingler’s description 
of the collection of vases, No. 2278, for all 
details (‘‘fiir alles Nihere’”’). Again, it is 
necessary to protest against the foppery of 
the architectural engravers who, for the sake 
of the prettiness of a plate which should be 
above all things useful, elaborate the light 
and shade of the rough stones of a sub- 
struction, and insert the all-important 
dimensions in figures so minute and so faint 
that eyes must be unpleasantly strained or 
aided by a lens. 

The first plate exhibits Dr. Dorpfeld’s 
discovery of the substructions and well- 
defined plan of a previously unsuspected 
temple on the Athenian Acropolis. It was 
80 close to the site of the existing Erech- 
theum, that the portico of the Caryatides— 
or of the maidens, according to the in- 
scriptions—was built across its northern 
stylobate. There are parallel instances 
which make it quite possible that the two 
original temples—the larger and smaller— 
may have been in almost immediate juxta- 
position. The recovery of certain fragments 
of the entablature has encouraged Dr. 
Dirpfeld to give a conjectural elevation of 
the hexastyle front; but as neither the 
original slope of the pediment nor the height 
of the column, nor, indeed, the curve of its 













éechinus, can be determined, we are destitute 
of precisely the criteria which are required 
for appreciation of its relation to archaic 
Doric designs. The plan is inscribed on 





the plate as that of the temple of Athena 
which was burnt by the Persians; and the 
substructure of an older temple on which 
the Parthenon of Pericles was raised, 
slightly unconformably, is ascribed to a 
commencement by Cimon, but without any 
justifying explanation in the frugal text. 

Plates 6 and 6a are highly welcome re- 
productions by aid of photography of the 
drawings, now in the Louvre, which were 
made of the sculptures of the Parthenon 
pediments before they were further ruined 
by the fatal bomb of Morosini. These 
drawings have been carefully published by 
Laborde and others in facsimile ; but there 
are many reasons for setting especial value 
on copies beyond all cavil as to accuracy. 
Their preservation has rendered it possible 
to appreciate the grand scheme of composi- 
tion in the west pediment, of which only a 
few of the figures that Carrey sketched are 
preserved. Of the eastern we possess all the 
figures he saw—only now, alas! headless 
—and, indeed, a Victory in addition. But 
for the vast gap between the extreme lateral 
groups not a trace remains. Controversial 
criticism, weary of dealing with the utterly 
unknown, has of late concerned itself with 
the three figures which so long were re- 
nowned under the unchallenged title of the 
Fates. Dr. Waldstein now calls them 
‘‘Hestia, Earth, and Sea”; Mr. A. S. Murray 
finds himself “‘ on firm ground”’ with Hestia 
and Aphrodite on the lap of Peitho; and one 
truly nebulous professor regards them as 
personified clouds. It must be candidly 
conceded to those who object to that removal 
of the detached seated figure from the group 
which has been sanctioned at the British 
Museum, that if Carrey’s evidence is good 
for anything it goes to prove that this 
statue was originally set as absolutely close 
to the pair to her left as it was possible to 
push the marble. 

Plates 4 and 5 are heliographs of the 
recently discovered bronze statues which 
are now in the Diocletian baths at Rome. 
They appear to belong to the same, but a 
quite uncertain period of art; in any case 
not to the finest. The erect figure may be 
taken to represent an athlete of the nobler 
type, conjecturally a wrestler; it might 
have been intended by the artist to contrast 
with the figure which was found carefully 
hidden not far from it, a pugilist who sits 
with his hands and forearms still bound 
with the brutal loaded cestus, and with an 
expression appropriately coarse. He bears 
the countersigns of his art: his nose flattened, 
ears torn, one eye obscured by a swollen 
cheek, and blood oozing from a variety of 
scratches. He is fresh from a contest, but 
has far less of the appearance of triumph 
than of indisposition for another round, and 
of unthankful reception of a proposal to take 
part in it. 

The ninth and tenth plates supply a more 
accurate engraving than has hitherto been 
given of the remarkable, but already familiar 
designs on a cylix from Vulci in the Berlin 
Museum. This is usually referred to as 
the cylix or drinking bowl of Sosias, the 


| artist who has twice inscribed his name 


—once on the vase itself and once on a 
low detached stand pertaining to it. The 
circle in the interior is occupied by a group 
of Achilles binding up the wounded arm of 





Patroclus. The patient is seated on the 





orb of a shield, and Achilles, half kneeling 
upon it, bends forward and fills the space 
easily and naturally as he is just about to 
give the final turn to a bandage which he 
has wound round the limb in the precise 
spiral fashion that is prescribed to students 
of an ambulance corps at this day. The 
two faces are amusingly contrasted in ex- 
pression. The pupil of Chiron has the care- 
ful, composed, and not dissatisfied air of the 
practitioner who has confidence in the success 
of his manipulation. The wrinkles on the 
brow and about the mouth of Patroclus and 
his clenched teeth are signs that the extrac- 
tion of the barbed arrow, at which he is 
looking down grimly, cost him considerable 
pain ; and as much is implied in the strained 
muscles of his extended foot, and even his 
toes. 

The subject on the circular band of the 
exterior of the vase is the introduction of 
Hercules to the assembly of Olympus. One 
side is unfortunately incomplete and frag- 
mentary, and some fragments are missing 
at precisely the points where they have 
carried away most interesting details, and 
the text supplies no explanation of how it 
is that, in a limited assembly of divinities, 
Amphitrite is introduced twice. 

We are willing to give the draughtsman 
the credit which is claimed for him of having 
produced an improved copy of this remark- 
able specimen of the art of the Hellenic 
ceramic painter. And yet we are not satis- 
fied. It ought surely to be possible for 
engraving in some form to reproduce the 
perfectly clear and clean and finely gra- 
duated line of the brush of the vase painter 
of the perfected style; this at least, if we 
have to be satisfied with the dulness of 
ordinary printer’s ink in place of the intense 
and brilliant blackness of the original. 

An admirably executed coloured plate 
exhibits a style of wall decoration from the 
Villa Livia, which is in strongest contrast 
to the style favoured at Pompeii, and well 
worthy of the attention of the Kyrle Society. 

The marble female head (plate 3) is in- 
teresting as showing an antique copy of the 
helmet of the Athene of the Parthenon, and 
the application of colour to ornaments, hair, 
and eyes, while the face is simply polished. 
The features, however, are those of a pretty 
girl, and not to be recognized as those of 
Athene even at the pretty age. 

We conclude our notice with an expres- 
sion of regret that we shall have to wait a 
year for another issue of Antike Denkmdler. 








Catalogue Raisonné de Tableaux Anciens in- 
connus jusqu’ici dans les Collections Privées de la 
Suéde. Par O. Granberg. Tome I. (Stock- 
holm, Samson & Wallin.)—Swedish printing, 
always in fair repute, is well represented in this 
handsome volume, the title of which indicates 
its nature, while the reputation of the author 
as an expert of exceptional ability justifies 
its pretensions to be useful. The Assistant 
Keeper in the Stockholm Museum has, with 
exemplary care, conciseness, and clearness, cata- 
logued nearly five hundred paintings now to be 
found in various private collections in Sweden, 
where the taste for picture collecting did not 
exist until about the period of the Thirty 
Years’ War. M. Granberg seems to think that 
this is not relatively a remote date, but, allowing 
for the political, social, and geographical posi- 
tion of the Swedish kingdom, we are surprised 
to find that galleries were formed at all two 
centuries and a half ago. It seems that 
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among the earliest records bearing on this 
point is Van Mander’s statement that Jan 
Van Schoorel (1495-1562), the master of An- 
tonio More, sent a Holy Virgin to Gustavus 
Vasa, and received in return a vast Swedish 
cheese and a sledge (traineau), completely 
equipped according to the mode of Stockholm. 
As Jan was a traveller and lived at Utrecht, 
where there was plenty of sledging and skating, 
no doubt he was satisfied with the transaction. 
John III. in 1581 bought with twelve hundred 
Swedish tons of wheat the great altarpiece by 
Martin Heemskerck which is now in the cathedral 
of Linképing. These were exceptional events, for 
until they were brought into close contact with 
foreigners by the Thirty Years’ War the taste 
for pictures had made small progress among the 
Swedes. It is beyond question that the most in- 
fluential art prophet in their country was Queen 
Christina, who at the taking of Prague in 1648 
came into possession of the entire gallery of the 
Emperor Rudolph, which in the following year 
reached Stockholm, there to be united with other 
captures made at Wiirzburg, Munich, and else- 
where, much augmented by presents from 
ambassadors and purchases made abroad by the 
agents of her eccentric Majesty. Queen Chris- 
tina’s collection was numerous and important. 
More than one hundred sculptures in marble 
and bronze, many thousands of medals and coins, 
two hundred sculptures in ivory, specimens of 
crystal, coral, &c., two hundred pieces of ceramic 
wares of various kinds, besides arms, jewellery, 
and MSS., and more than five hundred pic- 
tures—mostly Italian—belonged to it. Among 
them were Lord Ellesmere’s Raphael, Cor- 
reggio’s ‘Leda’ (now at Berlin), Lord Darn- 
leys Rubens, ‘Tomyris with the Head of 
Cyrus,’ and the ‘Dance’ by Correggio, now in 
the Borghese Collection. Some of her master- 
pieces the queen carried about with her after 
abdicating. A certain number passed into 
the Orleans Gallery, and on its dispersion 
(1787-1800) found their way to various col- 
lections, including many English. In fact, 
more than a dozen notable pictures now in 
this country are known to have been in the 
queen’s possession. Contemporaneously with 
their sovereign some Swedish magnates sought 
or works of art ; but nearly all these collections 
were soon broken up, and before a hundred 
years had passed only one gallery was to be found 
which could be compared with foreign private 
collections of importance. It belonged to Count 
Carl G. Tessin, at one time Swedish minister in 
Paris, where he purchased his pictures. The most 
numerous and best portion of the Tessin Gallery 
was bought by Queen Louisa Ulrica, whose son 
Gustavus IIL handed over most of them to the 
State. They are now the staple of the National 
Museum at Stockholm. Two other galleries 
only deserve mention—that of Count Sparre, 
the most important private collection in Sweden, 
which has a European reputation, and now be- 
longs to Count Axel Wachtmeister, at Vanis, 
and that belonging to the De Geer family, 
originally of Holland, which is in the Chateau 
de Safstaholm. This volume deals with sixty- 
one collections, including that of the King 
of Sweden and the Princess of Dalecarlia. It 
goes without saying that by far the larger pro- 
portion of the pictures in private hands belong 
to the Low Country schools. The collections 
are by no means large, but some of them com- 
prise several excellent works worthy of any 
English gallery of note, nearly all of which are 
wonderfully rich in paintings of this class. The 
King of Sweden’s private gallery contains a 
Beerstraaten, two Camphuizens, a Coosemans, 
a Van der Does, an EKeckhout, a Fontana, a 
Francken II.,a Van Goyen, two Halses, a De 
Heem, a Wijntrack, a Marsen, and three 
anonymous paintings. The Wachtmeister Col- 
lection, mentioned above, is much better fur- 
nished than his Majesty’s. It can boast of two 
Breughels, four Chardins, a fine Greuze, a Karel 
du Jardin, two Metsus, two A. Van Ostades, two 





capital Rembrandts, two Jan Steens, ten pictures 


by Teniers the Younger, and a few others. So 
far as this volume shows there is not in any 
Swedish private collection a single Van Dyck, 
Da Vinci, Raphael, Mantegna, Vermeer, De 
Hooghe, or Holbein. There is in the Berg- 
gren Collection in Stockholm an interesting 
work ascribed to the school of Rembrandt, of 
which M. Granberg is probably right in saying 
that it is very like a Fabritius. Only five Italian 
pictures are named in the index ! 

Mélanges d’Art et d’Archéologie. — Orfevrerie 
et Emaillerie Limousines. Par Léon Palustre et 
X. Barbier de Montault. (Paris, Picard.)—The 
series of “ Mélanges d'Art et d’Archéologie,” 
which made a good start last year under the 
direction of M. Léon Palustre, is continued by 
the present publication, an excellent study of 
the origin of Limoges enamelled and goldsmiths’ 
work. This study is based on a selection from 
the works exhibited at Limoges last summer. 
Thirty pieces of the most archaic character and 
rarest description have been selected for minute 
examination, beginning with the Chasse de 
Bellac and the Chasse de ]’Evéché — works of 
the eleventh and twelfth centuries, deserving 
notice rather on account of their historical 
interest than for their intrinsic beauty—and 
passing on to a variety of crosses, reliquaries, 
and statuettes which represent the gradual pro- 
gress of the art through the twelfth, thirteenth, 
and fourteenth centuries, All these objects were 
destined, as will be seen, for church service ex- 
clusively ; some of the earlier in date can be but 
doubtfully attributed to Limoges, though there 
are several of which it is possible to say, as of 
the noble reliquary of St. Junien, belonging to 
the church of St. Silvestre (Haute Vienne), ‘‘ la 
provenance est incontestable.” These, however, 
though few in number, form a basis for criticism, 
and this work, therefore, claims attention from 
all those who are interested in the later develop- 
ments of the art, which became a household 
familiar in the days of the Renaissance. All 
who are fortunate enough to possess the works 
of the Penicaud, the Courtois, of Reymon, of 
Lionard, and other masters of the later school 
of Limoges, should value the good service which 
M. Léon Palustre and M. Barbier de Montault 
have done to the history of their art by the pro- 
duction of this excellent catalogue, which forms 
a worthy sequel to the ‘ Trésor de Tréves,’ which 
formed the first publication of the ‘‘ Mélanges 
d’Art et d’Archéologie.” The phototypic illus- 
trations are admirable, and the descriptions 
(which include exact measurements) are in all 
respects satisfactory. 








ILLUSTRATED BOOKS. 


Vou. VI. of The Architectural Association 
Sketch-Book (9, Conduit Street) contains a large 
number of studies, crisply and carefully drawn, 
of old buildings and other antiquities in England, 
France, the Low Countries, Switzerland, Italy, 
and Spain. No. 1 comprises those curious, 
little-known, but very spirited wrought-iron 
sword-rests made for the use of the Lord Mayor 
and Sheriffs of London when they worshipped 
in the church of All Hallows, Barking, temp. 
C. If. They are enriched with the shields of 
the City, the Fishmongers’, Salters’, Haber- 
dashers’, and other companies, and, unique of 
their kind, they are admirably designed, and 
ably hammered and wrought with foliage, 
crowns, and flowers. An old house at Ames- 
bury, with three bay windows rising from the 
ground, and five gables in the front, is a cha- 
racteristic, though unpretending example of its 
kind, of no architectural merit. Much more valu- 
able, highly artistic, and noble in design is the 
tomb in Astbury churchyard of Sir Radulphus 
Brereton and his wife, daughter of David, Earl 
of Huntingdon. It is of rather florid Deco- 
rated work, somewhat clumsily executed. The 


effigies of the knight and lady lie in the open 
air under an arch which forms a fine canopy 





with buttresses, finials, cusps, and, at the foo} 
some blind tracery. Mr. Worthington has draw, 
delicately and carefully the beautiful west door. 
way of the north aisle of Bolton Abbey Church 
a choice and refined piece of well-developed 
Lancet work, with chevrons in the outer and 
inner groups of mouldings in the door head 
The mouldings of the capitals, drawn t 
scale, are interesting—indeed, they are among 
the best of their kind. Bulhouse, Penistone 
a good plain building of stone, is noteworthy 
for its excellent proportions, simplicity, and 
grace; it is superior to that at Amesbury 
which we have mentioned above, and les 
pretentious. Mr. Cresswell has sketched with 
almost too deft a pen the fine north porch a 
Christ Church, Hants, a most desirable subjec, 
for study of the best Early English time. After 
this comes the stately and beautiful Norman 
tower and east end of St. John’s at Devizes 
which is curiously associated with the very 
rich Perpendicular east window of the Lady 
Chapel, its panelled and diapered battlement, a 
tabernacle on the apex of the roof, and finials 
at the sides. A good English sixteenth century 
church chest from Dunmow follows, and is 
enriched with black and white inlays. The roof 
and walls of Eltham Palace show the skill and 
care of the Messrs. Barnsley as draughtsmen, as 
well as the science of the carpenter who set up the 
hammer-beams and woodwork in general. One 
of the best examples of well-developed Gothic 
is Bishop Fleming’s Chapel at Lincoln Cathedral; 
it has found adequate treatment at the hands 
of Mr. R. W. Collier. The chief of the re. 
maining examples are the comparatively little. 
known Easter Sepulchre at Navenby, North. 
amptonshire, drawn, with sections of details, by 
Mr. W. H. Bidlake, whose draughtsmanship we 
have admired ere now; and the North Porch, St. 
Paul’s, London, which has been carefully laboured 
by Mr. R. W. Schultz, whose drawing of the 
capitals there it would be difficult to surpass in 
finish and spirit. Three plates devoted to this 
subject are quite extraordinary in their way. 
Bolder and very expressive of the general cha- 
racter of the south transepts and cloisters at 
Salisbury is Mr. G. G. Wallace’s spirited study. 
We meet Mr. Bidlake again in the draughteman 
of rare spirit and feeling for the grace and 
vigour of his noble subject, a French pastoral 
staff-head of ivory, now at South Kensington. 
The crispness and research of his staff-head 
preserved at Westminster Abbey are delight 
ful to see. The remaining subjects are em- 
broideries drawn with characteristic spirit by 
Mr. S. Vacher ; glass, with patterns in yellow 
stain, by Mr. W. G. Lewis ; the Chapter House 
at Westminster, by Mr. E. C. Shearman; the 
tomb of Henry VII. by Mr. Cresswell ; wood 
carvings by Mr. Tute, a first-rate draughtsman; 
churches at Falaise, Loches, and Beaulieu ; that 

asterpiece of its kind, the central tower of St. 
Etienne le Vieux, Caen, a very pure specimen 
of early Decorated work, elegant and without 
ornateness; ironwork of Noyon, Nuremberg, 
and Heidelberg, drawn by Mr. R. P. Spiers; 
the Rathhaus at Regensburg, by Mr. Marvin; 
and the very curious wooden truss bridge a 
Lucerne, of seventy feet clear span, a work of 
engineering worthy of our own time, in which 
the bow is formed of six pieces firmly wedged 
between uprights bolted together, and secured 
with straps and bolts to the cross supports under 
the longitudinal floor bearers. Or San Michele, 
Florence, and the Carmine at Pavia are also 
illustrated. Altogether we warmly recommend 
this collection of studies as in every way interest- 
ing, well drawn and selected, and worthy to be 
placed with former portions of the series to 
which it belongs. It contains seventy-two large 
folio plates, crowded with hundreds of examples, 
and the price is a guinea. 

Sketches from Nature: a Handbook for Stv- 
dents and Amateurs, by T. J. Ellis, illustrated 
(Macmillan & Co), is an extremely practical 
treatise. So far as it goes—and that is as far # 
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itis desirable and practicable for a book to go 
in teaching a man how to draw and paint—we 
know no better. It gives intelligent and good 
counsel on matters connected with draughtsman- 
ship, from how to choose Whatman’s “ Not” 
paper, the simpler rules of composition and 
jaroscuro, perspective and the ‘‘ values,” to 
quch mysteries of handling as are implied in 
auccessfully passing washes (like glazes in oil) 
of transparent pigments in water over opaque 
ioments. More especially good is the chapter 
on ‘Relative Tone or Values.” The writer 
concisely points out that in ‘‘talking of ‘ values’ 
we mean either the relative tone or the rela- 
tive darkness of one part of a picture with 
fregard to] another. The term has no refer- 
ence to colour, for though we may sometimes 
talk of the value of some particular colour in a 
picture, when we talk of ‘ values’ we are speak- 
ing of the strength of the different tones in the 
picture between white and absolute black.” 
We are, in short, discussing how it may be pos- 
sible to translate a picture (a term which implies 
colour) into black and white, as an engraving. 
Another useful chapter deals with figures in 
landscapes ; a third offers handy suggestions as 
to the composition and selection of the elements 
ofa painting, that is, the harmonious and effective 
arrangement of certain features, the ordonnance 
of lines, tones, and colours, and the propriety of 
the objects chosen for use. We notice some 
awkward misprints, not merely such trifles as 
“Meissonnier” for Meissonier, but ‘‘ hook 
easel” for Hook easel. Here, no doubt, the 
printer, unaware of the meaning and history of 
the term, has made the sentence ludicrous. 
Hook easels are so called, not because they are 
provided with hooks, but because they were in- 
vented by Mr. Hook and bear his name accord- 
ingly. Mr. H. Stacy Marks has helped Mr. 
Tristram Ellis with a number of neat woodcuts. 
To the dismay of artists, anglers, .archzeo- 
logists, and all who love peace and quietness, 
there has been a run upon the Norfolk Broads 
of late years, and it is probable that in time 
they will share the fate of Bettws-y-Coed, 
the Land’s End, and the Thames. Fortunately 
for the district, which, although in sight 
of Yarmouth and Norwich, was really a terra 
incognita till recently, there is nothing sensa- 
tional about its scenery ; it must be visited in 
boats ; and touches of ague are likely for many 
a day to check the vulgarization of the Broads. 
Such being the case, we do not regret the pub- 
lication of Life and Landscape on the Norfolk 
Broads, by Mr. Emerson and Mr. Goodall, 
which Messrs. Sampson Low & Co. have issued 
in a pretty form, with forty platinotype plates 
taken from nature, and accompanied by a sym- 
pathetic text, or rather congeries of notes dealing 
not so much with the landscape and water-scape 
of the district, still less with its archeology, as 
with its people, their pursuits, work, and sports, 
such as “‘ water frolics,” wild-fowling, eel-catch- 
ing, quanting, babbing, sailing, and what not. 
Mr. Goodall is evidently at home in the 
Broads, and the natives talk to him like 
one of themselves, and he knows how to tell 












their yarns with spirit. Thus, in confirma- 
tion of the legend that if you look into your 
bow-net, and, when there are fish in it, leave 
them there and sink the net again, they will find 
their way out, a Broadsman told him that with 
achum he used to fish in a certain place, “and 
had got two or three nets down there. Well, 
{happened ter row right agin one on’em, and 
I jest lifted it up ter look, and dropped the net 
in agin. Few minits arter he come, and looks 
at the same net; I war stoppin’ close by, and 
{see him stoop ter look, and then go on, so I 
calls out, ‘ Ther’s some fish in that net’; ‘ No, 
there ain’t,’ says he ; ‘ Well, I know there is,’ I 
says, ‘’cos I see ’em’; and so I goes back, and 
we lifted the net up agin, and sure enough there 
Wern’t no fish in then. ‘ Well, that’s a rum 
un,’ says I ; ‘ there was three tench in there not 
five minits ago, ’cos I pulled the net up ter 








look, and I see ’em.’ ‘ Ther, ’bor,’ says he, ‘ never 
you lift another net of mine up, ner yet yer 
own, without yer be a-going to take the fish 
out ; do, they ‘Il all go out—I ha’ been taken in 
like that afore.’” If Mr. Goodall can paint as 
well as he can describe the scenery, life, men, 
women, and children of the Broads, he is to be 
envied. The photographs are, although not 
brilliant, sufficient to give just ideas of the 
subjects. Mr. Emerson supplied all the views 
and some of the descriptions, and both the 
writers are full of sympathy for their common 
task. So far as the attractive appearance of the 
book is concerned, it is a pity a process yielding 
better results than the lightless silhouettes of 
the figures and prospects was not employed. 


In No. 5 of Academy Sketches, 1887, edited by 
Mr. H. Blackburn (Allen & Co.), we discern 
some improvement, not in the finishing of 
the little memoranda, but in the spirit of their 
draughtsmanship in general. The book is so 
interesting that every one must wish that it 
supplied a complete record of noteworthy pic- 
tures, sculptures, and drawings of all sorts 
shown in every year, instead of being, as circum- 
stances compel, a very imperfect illustration of 
the art of the period. This volume is all the 
more welcome because it contains none of the 
foolish criticisms with which previous works of 
the series have been loaded. 

Dogs of the Stock Exchange (J. Hogg & Sons) 
is a case containing six photographs after draw- 
ings by Mr. W. J. Allen representing various 
persons under the guise of dogs, and illustrating 
a kind of would-be wit which we thought quite 
exploded and forgotten, even in Old Broad 
Street. Mr. Allen is a poor joker and not a 
good draughtsman. 


La France et ses Colonies, par O. Reclus: 
Tome I. En France (Hachette & Co.), contains 
more than two hundred woodcuts and twenty- 
one maps. The cuts are nearly all landscapes 
and views of buildings, capitally drawn and 
engraved, and they serve to illustrate the 
leading natural characteristics of the country 
in all its provinces, including many a beautiful 
and romantic scene of rocks, lakes, rivers, forests, 
and mountains, from the Bréche de Roland to 
the Ardennes and the Meuse, that grander and 
wilder Wye. The text is ethnographical, topo- 
graphical, meteorological, historical, and pic- 
turesque; it is French in compactness and 
sympathy with the varied subjects, The book 
altogether forms an excellent sketch of France 
at large, and is well worth having. 

L’ Archéologie Egyptienne. Par G. Maspero. 
(Paris, Quantin.)—This pretty little book of 320 
pages forms one of a series entitled “ Bibliothéque 
de l’Enseignement des Beaux-Arts,” published 
under the direction of M. Jules Comte. It 
contains five chapters, in which M. Maspero 
describes the houses of the ancient Egyptians, 
rich and poor; the pyramids, mastabas, and 
tombs of all kinds; painting and sculpture ; and 
the industrial arts. There is very little new in- 
formation in the book, but it is written in such 
a pleasant style that it will be acceptable both to 
the specialist and the general reader. The three 
hundred illustrations that adorn the work are re- 
markably well done, and are worth three times 
the number of pages of description. The choicest 
art objects of Boulaq and the Louvre have been 
laid under contribution, and as the letterpress 
contains matters of fact and not of theory, the 
most ordinary reader ought to gain from it a 
just idea of the artistic merits of the Egyptians. 








THE ROYAL ARCHAOLOGICAL INSTITUTE 
AT SALISBURY. 

Tue church of Great Durnford, though small in 
size, is full of interest. The gentleman who on 
last Wednesday week read a paper on the church 
spoke of thirteenth century glass and thirteenth 
century benches in the nave, but it surely must 
have been a repeated slip for fifteenth century. 








There are some good remains of fifteenth cen- 
tury glass in one of the north windows of the 
nave, the principal of which represent St. 
Nicholas, as pointed out by Mr. Porter, the sun 
of Edward IV. being repeated as a border in 
the upper tracery. In addition to the glass and 
the excellent Perpendicular nave benches, there 
are good late Norman doorways both north and 
south, a well-designed late Norman font, a 
Jacobean pulpit, a Jacobean lectern with Jewel’s 
‘ Apology’ chained thereto, a 1670 mural brass 
to Edward Young, his wife, and fourteen 
children, and a 1657 pulpit cushion and hangings 
of such an esthetic shadeof green that they might 
have been just bought at Liberty’s. Attention 
was also drawn toa “lepers’ window” on the north 
side of the chancel. We had thought that this 
foolish title for a ‘‘ low-side”” window had been 
definitely abandoned. This example is pointed, 
exceptionally low and small, and the hinge rivets 
and bolt-hole for the shutter still remain. 
It excited some little discussion. Surely the 
soundest of the many explanatory theories of 
these low-side windows is that they were used 
for ringing a hand sanctus bell when there was 
no such bell on the gable. Mr. Ponting, Mr. 
Micklethwaite, and others also discussed the 
remarkable western buttresses of the tower, and 
pronounced them Norman. 

A further stay was made at Amesbury, where 
a Benedictine monastery was founded by Queen 
Elfrida towards the end of the tenth century, 
and was refounded by Henry II. The cruci- 
form church, of considerable size, with a noble 
choir, is principally Early English, but there is 
much Norman still left about the nave. It is 
undoubtedly the monastic church, the nave 
having been used for parochial purposes. The 
traces of the conventual buildings on the north 
side are obvious. In an adjacent building 
Mr. Micklethwaite detected a very small 
Saxon window. The vicar drew attention to 
an amalgam of pieces of old glass in a north 
chancel window, and was anxious that a very 
small yellow and white figure should be iden- 
tified with Queen Guinever, of whom tradition 
records that Amesbury was the place of her 
retirement. But, alas! it was merely one of 
a former multitude of figures representing the 
angelic host. Mr. Porter drew attention to the 
remarkably massive lock and key of the great 
south door, and its bobbin arrangement for the 
outer pulling of the latch. This lock, though 
recased, seems to be coeval with the door, 
and the door with the doorway, which is one 
of the very few parts of the church that is of 
Perpendicular work. This fine and remarkabie 
church was, alas! ‘ restored” some twenty years 
ago by one of much repute, but whose name 
in mercy we withhold ; for as one of the most 
capable of the party justly remarked, “It is 
one of the most repulsively bold and bald re- 
storations that I ever saw.” If ever there was 
a church whose very walls and whole nature 
seemed to sigh for screens, and for shade and 
breaks, it is Amesbury ; and Mr. Micklethwaite 
brought to light the fact that one of the enor- 
mities of the “restoration ” was the removal of 
a chancel screen. Happily the screen, though 
ejected from its proper place, met with an 
asylum in the local museum of a much respected 
inhabitant, Mr. Edwards, who authorized Mr. 
Micklethwaite to announce in the church that 
he would only be too happy to place it again in 
its proper site. Some of the party inspected 
the screen, and found it an excellent, well-pre- 
served example of a plain but good screen of 
Perpendicular work. Its replacement would be 
an immense improvement to the church, as well 
as a simple act of decency and justice. If 
necessary, diocesan pressure should be brought 
to bear to bring about this result. The large 
number of members of the Institute present 
seemed to be unanimous in strongly wishing 
that this should speedily be accomplished. 

Stonehenge was soon afterwards reached. 
Here General Pitt-Rivers, who is Inspector of 
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Ancient Monuments besides being a compe- 
tent specialist, most appropriately addressed 
quite a large congregation, for there was a con- 
siderable concourse of accidental visitors as well 
as of the members of the Institute. With that 
modesty that so often accompanies really com- 
prehensive knowledge, the general brought into 
clear light the various theories of any degree of 
soundness about the date, construction, and use 
of this wondrous megalithic circle, marshalling 
the various proofs and objections with judicial 
fairness. He was followed by the Rev. E. Duke, 
who spoke most interestingly of the connexion 
of the numerous adjacent mounds with the great 
stones. The latter he regarded as a temple and 
of undoubtedly prehistoric date. Mr. Arthur 
Evans followed with a singularly able address, 
in which he most ingeniously built up a theory 
as to the date of Stonehenge from the finding 
of an amber necklace in a neighbouring barrow, 
through proving the amber to be coeval with 
certain Greek vases of known date, and thus 
giving to the circle an approximate age of B.c. 
450. To him succeeded Dr. Cox, who boldly 
followed the lead of Fergusson’s ‘ Rude Stone 
Monuments,’ advocating the theory of an his- 
toric date approximating rather to a p. 450 than 
B.c., and giving shortly his reasons against the 
temple idea, and in favour of these gigantic blocks 
being brought into position as a combined sepul- 
chral and military trophy by a great company 
of victorious troops. One piece of downright 
evidence he gave, with precise measurements, 
dates, and detail, of the age of kindred work 
at Carnac in Brittany. He himself had taken 
out from the ground beneath an immense 
stone, moved in October, 1873, a Roman tile. 
Prebendary Scarth spoke of the deterioration of 
the circle, and the upsetting of some of the 
stones since he was last there, upwards of 
twenty years previously, and called for greater 
care and attention. The Vicar of Amesbury 
somewhat fiercely denied that any change had 
taken place within twenty years (though Pre- 
bendary Scarth was amply corroborated by 
others), and was proceeding to advocate the 
solar theory of Stonehenge, stating how he had 
himself seen the sun on the longest day rise 
immediately over the ‘‘ Friar’s Heel” stone, 
when he was interrupted by the President as 
not entitled to address the Institute, but not 
before he was somewhat irreverently reminded by 
one of the members that he could see the sun 
rise over any gate-post he chose on elevated 
ground, if he only took up the right position ! 
Archeeologists who wish to arrive at eventually 
sound conclusions as to Stonehenge should, we 
are convinced, give more immediate attention 
to the circle itself, for they certainly have not 
yet carried an intelligent public with them in the 
often assumed connexion between the circle and 
a variety of casually disposed and distant mounds. 

The large party then drove to Mr. Duke’s 
interesting Jacobean seat at Lake House, where 
his valuable collection of local antiquities were 
displayed on the bowling-green. 

Thursday morning was given up to visiting 
minor points of interest within the city. The 
Halle of John Halle, restored by Pugin, and 
now used as a china and glass shop; the old 
mansion of the Audley family, afterwards a 
workhouse, and now purchased by the diocese as 
a church house for Sarum; and the Poultry 
Cross, which is an excellent example of a market 
cross of hexagonal design, were all visited and 
described. But the best feature of the morning’s 
work was the inspection of St. Thomas’s Church. 
It is a remarkably fine example of a well- 
executed Perpendicular church of moderate 
size. The roofs, which retain much of the 
original painting, are well worthy of attention. 
Above the chancel arch, on the nave side, is a 
great fresco of the “Doom”; our Lord on the 
rainbow, the apostles seated below, on the right 
the resurrection of the just, on the left the 
condemnation of the lost. It is now quite 
perfect, having been carefully renewed. There 





must have been some common origin for these 
‘‘Dooms,” for their features are often precisely 
reproduced in quite different parts of the country. 
Thus we have seen both in Somersetshire and 
Staffordshire the comical little figure of the 
bishop with nothing on but a scarlet mitre, 
hopping out of a grave on the right. 

In the afternoon Britford Church was visited. 
The unique interest of this church consists in 
the two arches, one on each side of the nave, 
in the bay immediately west of the present 
transepts. The presence of Roman bricks has 
caused one at least to be pronounced of Roman 
origin even by a great authority such as Mr. 
Roach Smith, and this theory did not lack its 
support among the members; but it seemed 
to be conclusively established that the arch of 
Roman tiles is simply an employmentof materials 
previously used, and that both of them are 
Saxon. Mr. Micklethwaite, with characteristic 
happiness in the choice of expressive and un- 
conventional terms, described them as embryo 
Saxon transepts or ‘‘flappers.” There was some 
good debating on this church, in which the 
rector, Mr. Arthur Evans, Mr. Pullan, Mr. 
Harrison, and Mr. Micklethwaite took the chief 
part. 

A drive through Lord Radnor’s park brought 
the party to the large church of Downton, 
which has a good Decorated chancel. Here 
is a fine specimen of the low-side window. 
A different class of work then came under 
consideration, namely, the Moot Hills of 
Downton. General Pitt-Rivers was the guide 
and expounder of these extensive earthworks. 
They have usually been supposed to be of late 
Celtic origin, but the general’s practised eye 
saw them to be Saxon. A few days’ inex- 
pensive digging would set this matter at rest. 
It is much to be hoped that one result of this 
archeological pilgrimage will be trench-cutting 
for pottery and other deposits both at Old Sarum 
and at Downton. The series of seven steps or 
narrow terraces cut in one part of these entrench- 
ments points to a “moot” or palaver place of 
rather later date. Perhaps, as was suggested 
by the vicar, the Hundred-moot of Downton 
was here held. 

On Friday the chief event of a long and admir- 
ably planned day, which included visits to the 
interesting manor houses of South Wraxall and 
Great Chalfield, was the visit to what Mr. Free- 
man justly calls ‘‘the most ancient unaltered 
church in Britain ”—the little Saxon church of 
St. Lawrence at Bradford-on-Avon. The late 
Canon Jones, to whom the remarkable discovery 
of this church and its digging out from para- 
sitical buildings were due, established its iden- 
tity with the ecclesiola named by William of 
Malmesbury in 1120. It consists of nave, 25 ft. 
2in. by 13 ft. 2 in.; chancel, 13 ft. 2 in. by 10 ft.; 
and north porch, 9 ft. 1lin. by 10ft. 5in. The 
use of this porch, so large as compared with the 
rest of the building and of equal height, has been 
much discussed, and was talked over on Friday. 
It seems to us, though we think that idea was 
not then mentioned, to have been a baptistery. 
The fourteenth century bridge of Bradford-on- 
Avon also attracted much attention, with its 
alleged chapel on a projecting pier, now used as 
a powder magazine. Dr. Cox showed that the 
pier had carried a chapel, but that the present 
erection was of post-Reformation date. 

An interesting and well-worked paper in the 
evening was that of the Rev. J. Hirst, ‘ Thoughts 
on the Past Influence of Reigning Women’ ; it 
was of course suggested by the Jubilee, but 
contained no direct reference to that weariful 
word. Another excellently illustrated paper, on 
Edington and kindred churches, was by Mr. 
Ponting, diocesan architect; he has been of 
much service throughout the excursions. 

Saturday’s plan was again ambitious. It in- 
cluded the oft-visited art treasures of Wardour 
Castle and Wilton House, but Tisbury Church 
excited the most interest, though chiefly of a 
painful character, in the minds of a considerable 


. 





section of the members. It is a good-sigg 
cruciform church with a fine chancel, 
south transept used to contain the most interes. 
ing and exceptional features of any church in 
the whole county of Wilts. This was a to. 
ceptacle for the human bones that from time to 
time cropped up in our over-used parish church. 
yards. Into this charnel-house were two early 
bone shoots; over it was an altar gained } 
several steps. It will scarcely be credited that 
in the last few months all this has been practi. 
cally swept away by an architect who ought tp 
have known better, forthe purpose of erecting ap 
organ chamber and vestries, ugly disfigurements 
in themselves, and space for which could readij 
have been found elsewhere. In addition tp 
this, the church has _ been unnecessarily 
‘‘skinned,” as Mr. Micklethwaite tersely ex. 
pressed it. One valuable and historic feature 
of an exceptional character remains, namely, a 
double chancel arch that tells its own tale, lt 
the incumbent wishes to complete architectural 
ignominy, he will also bring about the destruc. 
tion of these arches, and he will have effectually 
attained to smug commonplace. 

Sunday was not altogether a dies non, for after 
cathedral evensong many of the members visited 
the chapter library and inspected some of the 
most valuable manuscripts, such as a tenth 
century Psalter with Anglo-Saxon translation 
and an original copy of the Magna Charta. Other 
members paid a visit to the charming and peace- 
ful shrine of the little church of Bemerton, with 
its rectory and garden on the river’s bank, a mile 
out of the city, where George Herbert wrote 
and died. Two remarkable sermons were also 
preached in the cathedral having express refer. 
ence to the meeting of the Institute, in the after. 
noon by Canon Creighton of Worcester, and in 
the morning by the Bishop. The Bishop's 
sermon cannot fail to make some mark. It was 
ag scholarly, and original, and withal ortho- 

ox. 

On Monday the members proceeded by special 
train to Codford Station, and thence to the 
church of Boyton, which was described by the 
Rev. R. Z. Walker. There is a good chain-mail 
effigy to Sir Alexander Giffard, but it has been 
over-restored. The feet rest upon what was 
said to be an otter, but we believe it to be a lion 
over-scraped by the restorer. The church was 
scarcely worthy of a visit, but close at hand was 
the interesting manor house of Boyton, built 
in 1618. It is a good compact specimen of 
the domestic work of that date, and contains 
an elaborately contrived secret passage and 
chamber, which was to some extent interfered 
with for a heating apparatus when the late Duke 
of Albany was tenant. The next move was to 
Scratchbury Camp, on the high ground over- 
looking Warminster. It is an important British 
earthwork containing an area of forty acres. 
It was well described by Prebendary Scarth, 
though until excavations are made nothing 
accurate can be ascertained, A visit was after- 
wards paid to Heytesbury Church, which was 
oumeek in 1867. It is a large cruciform build- 
ing, and used to be collegiate. The rector gave 
an excellent description of this church and its 
history. Though at first sight it seemed much 
over-restored, on looking at the photographs of 
the church in its former condition one could 
only be thankful, as Mr. Pullan—who at first 
thought of cursing, but changed to blessing— 
readily admitted. The most remarkable feature 
of the church is the large single lancet at 
the end, which is internally arranged, with 
Purbeck shafts, as a triplet. The little church 
of Knook has an early blocked-up doorway 
on the south side. The subject of the tym- 
panum is an interlacement of two gryphons 
with a foliaged ribbon ornament of the cha 
racter of Scandinavian as well as of Byzantine 
work. Taken in connexion with the capitals and 
shafts of the jambs, it seems to be of Early Nor- 
man work. It was much discussed, Mr. Mickle- 
thwaite pointing out that the capital of the 
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western jamb was worked out of an older Saxon 
gun-dial. Over the altar is a band of Saxon 
knotwork, placed there at a recent restoration ; 

+of it 1s old, and was probably used in the 
‘amb of a former Saxon doorway. 

Heytesbury House is modern, but the visit 
to it ensured a sight of the valuable pic- 
tures collected by the first Lord Heytesbury, 
who was for many years ambassador in Spain 
andin Russia. There are excellent specimens of 
Murillo, Velazquez, Luini, and others, as well 
as the celebrated small Van Eyck about which 
there has been so much discussion. The Rev. 
A. Porter, who had noticed at Droitwich and 
at other Worcestershire churches a tile bearing 
Heytesbury and Hungerford quarterly, on mak- 
ing inquiries here was rewarded by bringing to 
light from a large hamper (where they had lain 
forgotten since the restoration of the church 
twenty years before) a most excellent collection 
of early fifteenth century encaustic tiles in good 
condition, which he believes to have been kilned 
at Droitwich in 1420. 

The last day of the Salisbury meeting 
was devoted to the inspection of the museum 
formed by General Pitt- Rivers at Fareham, 
and to the two Romano - British villages of 
Woodcutts and Rotherly Wood, all adjacent 
to his fine residence at Rushmore on Cran- 
borne Chase. During the long drive brief 
pauses were made at Bockley Dyke and Achling 
Ditch, and the question of their being a defence 
raised by the Belge on the confines of their 
territory was discussed. General Pitt-Rivers 
has wisely placed the chief portion of his local 
“finds” in a village museum at Fareham, where 
they are frequently visited, especially on Sundays 
between the hours of service. In addition to 
the stone, bronze, and iron “ finds,” and the 
highly interesting plans of the pits, ditches, and 
ramparts of the unearthed villages, is a large 
collection of agricultural implementsand domestic 
appliances, both of bygone times and of current 
use in other countries. It is the kind of museum 
best suited for a country population, and the 
appreciation shown of it must be a source of 
great satisfaction to its munificent founder. 











fine-Art Gossiy, 


Tue Thirtieth Annual Report of the National 
Portrait Gallery has been published, and, in 
addition to matters we have already mentioned, 
states the four hundred and first donation to 
the collection is a portrait of J. 8. Mill, a photo- 
graph, taken before his marriage. This has been 
followed by a picture in crayons by Hoare of T. 
Pelham Holles, Duke of Newcastle, given by 
the Earl of Chichester ; Sir F. Pollock, by S. 
lawrence, in oil, given by the present Sir F. 
Pollock; W. Wilberforce, by J. Russell, in 
oil, given by the Rev. J. James ; Mrs. Moun- 
tain, miniature, painted by “S. G.,” given 
by Mrs. F. G. Stephens; G. Piozzi, in oil, 
by Dance, given by Dr. Whyatt ; Lords Newport 
and Goring, in oil, by Dobson, given by the 
Rev. R. St. J. Tyrwhitt ; Viscount Cardwell, 
by G. Richmond, given by the family; W. 
(Henry) Hunt, by himself, given by the Earl of 
leven and Melville ; Sir John Barrow, painter 
unknown, given by Col. J. Barrow; J. Lonsdale, 
bust carved by E. H. Baily, given by Mrs. 
Lonsdale ; James Heath, drawn in chalk by J. 
Lonsdale ; and A. Raimbach, by Sir D. Wilkie, 
bequeathed by the engraver’s son. A portrait 
of H. Dundas, first Viscount Melville, by Sir T. 
















awrence, was omitted from the last published 
list of purchases. In addition the following 
portraits have been purchased: The fourth 
Duke of Bedford, by Gainsborough ; S. Rogers, 
ty T. Phillips; Lady Jane Grey, by L. de 
Heere ; Amelia Opie, by J. Opie; Roger North, 
by Sir P. Lely ; Sir R. Peel, by J. Linnell ; E. 
Hyde, Earl of Clarendon, by G. Soest ; and G. 
Washington, by G. Stuart. A number of auto- 
graphs have been given to the collection by Mr. 
F, Parker, Miss H. J. Mill, Sir F. Pollock, 















Mrs. Croft, and Mr. E. H. Morris. The num- 
ber of visitors in 1885 was 88,760. The total 
number since the opening of the gallery in 
1859 has been nearly a million and a half. The 
trustees lament that although, when the pictures 
were transferred to Bethnal Green, a period of 
two years was mentioned as the limit of their 
exile, nothing has been done to bring them to 
a more accessible region. 


THE two fine terra-cotta vases which we de- 
scribed lately as in the charge of the Department 
of Greek and Roman Antiquities, British Museum, 
have now been definitely purchased, together 
with the silver ornaments mentioned by us at 
the same time, and an important archaic marble 
torso of a statue which stood outside the tomb 
in which these articles were found. Among the 
silver ornaments discovered inside the tomb was 
a silver coin of Idalium, dated’ c. 520-500 B.c., 
which would do for the date of the statue. 

Tue autumn exhibition of works of art at the 
City Art Gallery, Manchester, will be opened 
to the public on the 30th of this month. The 
exhibition promises to be of an attractive 
character. 

M. C. F. Vernon, a pupil of MM. Cavelier, 
A. Millet, and Tasset, has won the Prix de 
Rome for medal engraving, the subject being 
‘Jason carrying away the Golden Fleece.’ In 
sculpture, M. E. H. Boutry, pupil of M. 
Cavelier, has won the Grand Prix, the subject 
being ‘Ismene and Antigone brought to their 
Father by Theseus’; the Premier Second Grand 
Prix fell to M. J. C. Desvergnes ; the Second 
Second Grand Prix to M. Soulés. In painting, 
M. H. C. Danger, pupil of MM. Géréme and A. 
Millet, wins the Grand Prix, the subject being 
the ‘ Death of Themistocles’; the second and 
third prizes of this class fell to M. J. A. 
Marioton and M. L. G. A. Charpentier respec- 
tively. In architecture the Grand Prix was 
awarded to M. Chevannes, and the second and 
third prizes were given to M. Eustache and M. 
Heubés respectively. The subject was a Gymna- 
sium. ' 

LinnzE11’s ‘ Catalogue of the National Gallery,’ 
mentioned by us last month as being long out 
of print, is, it seems, not so. Yo may still 
be had of the publishers, Messrs, George Bell & 
Sons. Our authority was John Linnell the 
elder. Our remarks applied, of course, to the 
illustrations of the book. With the text, which 
must be imperfect as an account of the Gallery 
at the present day, we have no concern. 

Tue Nizam’s Government has deputed one of 
its educational officers to prepare a monograph 
on the art products of the Nizam’s dominions, in 
compliance with a request from the Government 
of India. 








MUSIC 
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THE WEEK. 
ALBERT HALL.—The Eisteddfod. 

Onty a few years ago Welsh LEistedd- 
fodau were regarded with supreme con- 
tempt outside the Principality, owing partly 
to a misunderstanding as to the chief aims 
and objects of these meetings, and also to 
the retention by the promoters thereof of 
certain quaint customs and ceremonies which 
to outside observation appeared ridiculous. 
That feeling has given way to one of sym- 
pathy and general approval, the change 
being in some measure due, without doubt, 
to the present passion or craze for archaism 
in art and literature. Whether Eisteddfodau 
exercise any real influence of a beneficial 
sort on the cultivation of the national lite- 
rature of Wales is a point open to question ; 
as regards music, those who witnessed the 








choral competitions in the Albert Hall during 
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the past week could not doubt that the pro- 
moters are doing a good work. It was un- 
fortunate that those trials open to all comers 
attracted so few rivals to the Welsh choirs; 
but it would, of course, be impossible to bring 
London choral societies together in the 
middle of August, besides which these last 
have never shown much inchnation to take 
part in competitive displays. In a trial of 
artistic strength between male-voice choirs 
of from fifty to seventy voices on Tues- 
day, only one English choir, the Hudders- 
field Glee Society, presented itself. A 
glance at each body of Welsh singers indi- 
cated that to a large extent they were drawn 
from the artisan class, and it is by thus pro- 
moting the natural love for part-singing in 
Wales that the Eisteddfod executive merit 
the cordial thanks of all who are interested 
in the art. The test pieces were Beethoven’s 
chorus ‘‘ Where is he?” from ‘ The Mount 
of Olives,’ and a part-song of Sullivan’s, 
‘The Beleaguered.’ For the most part the 
singing was extremely fine, the voices being 
beautiful in quality, while the perfect pre- 
cision and observance of light and shade 
reflected the highest credit on their respec- 
tive conductors. In the matter of power 
the Rhondda Glee Society distanced its ten 
rivals ; the attack was superb, and the body 
of tone astounding considering the number 
of voices. For richness of quality and per- 
fection of style the Arvonic (from Penrhyn) 
and the Huddersfield societies were the most 
remarkable; but the former was unfor- 
tunately placed out of court by the ridi- 
culously slow tempi adopted by its conductor, 
Dr. Roland Rogers. In the end the six 
adjudicators, Sir George Macfarren, Mr. 
Randegger, Mr. Joseph Bennett, Mr. John 
Thomas, Mr. Emlyn Evans, and Mr. David 
Evans, could not arrive af a unanimous 
decision, and the prize of 50/. was divided 
between the Rhondda and Huddersfield 
choirs, under Mr. T. Stephens and Mr. 
John North. Several others sang remark- 
ably well, among the best being the Cynon 
and the Glan Tawe Glee Societies. 

A more important competition was that 
held on Wednesday between mixed choirs 
of 250 to 300 voices, for prizes of 2007. and 
50/. For this two English and six Welsh 
choirs entered, and some most striking dis- 
plays of choral singing were listened to by 
the judges and the audience. The former 
were the same as before, except that Mr. 
Jenkins was replaced by Dr. Joseph Parry. 
The test pieces were J. C. Bach’s motet “TI 
wrestle and pray,’ Handel’s ‘ Wretched 
Lovers,’ and Mendelssohn’s ‘‘Come with 
torches.” Three choruses better calculated 
to try the merits of a body of choralists 
could not have been selected. The pro- 
ceedings lasted over five hours, and it was 
not surprising that the judges were again 
unable to agree. The first prize was, there- 
fore, divided between the Huddersfield and 
the Arvonic choirs, and perhaps, on the 
whole, this decision was as just as any that 
could have been made. For stupendous 
power and pure, penetrating tone the 
Penrhyn singers surpassed anything we 
have ever heard. The effect in Handel’s 
and Mendelssohn’s choruses was simply elec- 
trical. On the other hand, the Yorkshire 
body is a perfectly balanced and perfectly 
trained force, and though in mere volume 





of tone it had to yield the palm to two or 
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three of the Cambrian societies, yet even in 
this respect we fancy that it would prove it- 
self far superior to any London choir of the 
same dimensions. The fact is, the standard 
of merit on this occasion was so exceedingly 
high that it was necessary to be hypercritical 
in order to institute comparisons. The 
second prize was allotted to the Swansea 
District Choir, another superb force, and 
one very fortunate in its conductor, Eos 
Morlais, a gentleman whose Saxon name, 
we believe, is Robert Rees. He has his 
singers under perfect control, and the effect 
was that of a magnificent quartet. In any 
ordinary competition the well-balanced and 
pure-toned Wrexham Philharmonic Choir 
would have won the highest admiration. 
Excellent results were also obtained from 
the Llanelly and Abercarn choirs. We 
noted that while a few used staff notation 
parts and a few Tonic Sol-fa, by far the 
larger proportion of the Welsh choralists 
dispensed with copies altogether. We 
would suggest that in future a sight-read- 
ing test should be imposed. It would 
afford a capital opportunity for comparing 
the merits of the two systems of notation 
for large bodies of amateur singers. Many 
other musical competitions have been held 
during the week, but they have been of 
altogether minor importance, and as at the 
time of writing they are not completed, it 
will be as well to defer such observations as 
may be desirable concerning them until next 
week. 








MUSIC FOR PIANO AND VIOLIN. 

Tue study of the violin has increased amaz- 
ingly within the last few years, particularly 
among lady amateurs; and though, of course, 
the pianoforte remains, and must remain, the 
principal instrument of the household, the violin 
has become a formidable rival—or rather a wel- 
come companion—and compositions for both in 
combination are now appearing in large numbers. 
The majority of those before us are drawing- 
room pieces, but one or two deserve a higher 
classification. Among the latter is a Partita in 
D minor, by Hubert Parry (W. Czerny). This 
work was performed at Mr. Dannreuther’s and 
Madame Frickenhaus’s concerts last season, and 
it deserves to be frequently heard. It consists 
of six short movements, all in the key of D minor, 
and written in the form and manner of the 
suites of Bach and Handel, except that octave 
passages are freely introduced in the pianoforte 
part. The music is extremely vigorous and 
genial, notwithstanding its studied formalism, 
and presents a remarkable contrast to the com- 
plex, involved style adopted by the composer in 
his early efforts—A large number of miscel- 
laneous pieces published by Joseph Williams are 
before us, of which the following are most 
worthy of mention. Chaconne and Sarabande, 
by Henry Farmer, are transcriptions of pieces 
for piano solo. The title of each is a silly mis- 
nomer, which is a pity, as both are pleasing 
sketches of the old-fashioned type so much in 
vogue just at present. The same composer’s 
Erminie Gavotte merits a word of praise as an 
easy and tuneful trifle, but the title is again 
absurd, the rhythm being utterly unlike that of 
a gavotte. Two Sketches, by J. T. Lightwood, 
are pieces of similar calibre, suitable for elemen- 
tary players on both instruments. Lullaby, by 
Ernest Claude, and Slumber Song, by Wilfred 
Bendall, are welcome as a relief from the weari- 
some iteration of old dance forms. The latter 
is the more attractive as well as the more 
musicianly. Operatic fantasias have happily 
lost their vogue, but we presume that there 
is still some demand for them, as we have 
several numbers of a new series edited by 





E. Davidson Palmer. They are virtually violin 
solos, the piano part being merely an accompani- 
ment. The numbers before us are selections 
from Il Trovatore, Martha, Guillaume Tell, and 
Masaniello. We have also a moderately easy 
selection from La Figlia del Reggimento, for 
two violins and piano, by John Barnard. For 
elementary players on both instruments we can 
recommend a series of Pleasing Melodies, by 
John Adcock, being arrangements of classical 
and popular airs, with simple variations.—Of 
about the same calibre are Z'wo Melodies, by 
Ethel Harraden (Ashdown). These are agree- 
able and musicianly little pieces. The same 
publishers send Novelette, by E. Aguilar, a well- 
written and effective duet of moderate difficulty. 
—From Messrs. Weekes & Co. we have Drei 
Kinderlieder and a Gavotte in G, by Eugéne 
Polonaski, the former being tuneful little pieces 
for two violins and accompaniment ; Gavotte 
Vera, by Charles Evans, an elementary trifle ; 
and a Romance in c, by H. J. Wood, a rambling 
and discursive piece, but containing some meri- 
torious ideas. 








NEW ORGAN MUSIC. 


The Organist’s Quarterly Journal, Parts 68 to 
74 (Novello, Ewer & Co.). Dr. Spark’s publi- 
cation has now entered upon its tenth year, a 
sufficient proof that it is fulfilling a useful 
mission. A glance through the contents of these 
seven parts, amounting to 120 pages of. music, 
suggests the idea that English and foreign organ 
composers are more industrious than talented. 
Here are sonatas, fugues, and pieces in 
various forms, for the most part exceedingly 
well written, but showing a lamentably small 
percentage of originality. This much may be 
said, that our native musicians bear favourable 
comparison with those of Germany at the present 
time, so far as both are represented in the 
present work. The items by the latter are 
generally dull and laboured, whereas the English 
pieces are, for the most part, melodious and pleas- 
ing, while not less noteworthy for contrapuntal 
skill. The best are a Sonata in c minor, by Mr. 
H. M. Higgs, and a Prelude and Fugue in £ minor, 
by Prof. Ouseley. A successor to Henry Smart, 
however, has not yet appeared, and in the 
absence of new organ music of the first order of 
merit, performers are still likely to rely to a 
considerable extent on arrangements.—Favour- 
able mention may be made of a Grand March, 
in A flat, by Frederick Robinson (Wood & Co.), 
a showy, but solid and musicianly piece ; Two 
Andantes, by Walter Porter (Ashdown), smoothly 
written compositions for soft stops, and suitable 
for church or chapel use; and two pieces 
(Adagio in bD, and Trio in F) by W. Dawson 
(Liverpool, published by the author). These 
last are by no means easy, and the first named 
is somewhat too orchestral in treatment, but 
they are marked by more than average ability. 








Busical Gossiy. 


WE regret to announce the death of Madame 
Massart, who for many years occupied the 
highest position as a teacher of the pianoforte 
at the Paris Conservatoire. Among her most 
recent pupils was Mdlle. Clotilde Kleeberg. 
Madame Massart was sixty years of age at the 
time of her decease. 


Herr Kart Formgs, who from a once famous 
bass singer became a singing-master at San 
Francisco, has sent the manuscript of his 
‘ Lebenserinnerungen’ to Germany for publi- 
cation. Let us hope that his memory, which 
was at no time very strong, has not become 
quite unfaithful to him. 


Amone new works relative to music recently 
published in Germany are an operatic dictionary 
by Dr. Hugo Riemann, upon the plan of the 
‘ Dictionnaire Lyrique’ of Clément and Larousse, 
but on a fuller scale (Leipzig, C. A. Koch) ; the 
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first part of an enlarged edition of the ‘ History 
of Music,’ by A. W. Ambros (Leipzig, Leuckart) ; 
and an ‘Essay upon Instrumental Music,’ by 
Hermann Eichborn (Leipzig, Breitkopf ¢ 
Hiirtel). 

Herr JoHANN Srravss has just completed 4 
new opera, entitled ‘ Simplicius,’ 

One of the violins made by Amati for Louis 
XIV. has just been sold at Buda-Pesth for 709), 


AN opera entitled ‘ Colomba,’ by Signor Rade. 
glia, presumably founded on Prosper Mérimée’s 
novel, has been produced with much success at 
the Dal Verme theatre at Milan. The composer 
is a native of Dalmatia. 
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Bramatic Sossiy, 


A PERFORMANCE of certain scenes from ‘4 
Midsummer Night's Dream’ was given on 
Saturday last in the grounds of Pope’s Villa a 
Twickenham. The representation, which had 
previously been witnessed as a private entertain. 
ment, was pretty as a spectacle, but otherwise 
not specially remarkable. Miss Kate Vaughan 
was an eminently graceful, picturesque, and 
poetical representative of Titania ; Miss Norreys 
was an unsurpassable Puck, and Miss Fortescue 
an attractive Hermia. The Oberon of Lady 
Archibald Campbell, the Bottom of Mr. Sala, 
and Mr. Claude Ponsonby’s Quince are, how. 
ever, open to controversy. Miss Dorothy Dene, 
Mr. Morell, Mr. Percy Lyndall, and Mr. Lux. 
more Marshall were concerned in the interpre. 
tation. The appearance of the sylvan glades in 
which the action was presented, and the effect 
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of the electric light upon the surroundings and 
the costumes, which were appropriate and be- 
coming, were striking. 

As we anticipated, ‘ Devil Caresfoot,’ a version 
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by Messrs. Chambers and Little of Mr. Rider FIFT} 
Haggard’s ‘ Dawn,’ recently noticed in connexion B _ 3s. ¢ 
with a morning performance at the Vaudeville, 
has speedily found its way to a regular theatre, A SE( 
Last Saturday evening it was produced at the 
Strand with a cast differing little from that with wee” 
which it was first given. Fewer alterations than es 
were desirable had been made, and the crude. 
ness of certain scenes was still apparent, moving A MOD 
the audience to derision. The general per-— The oth 
formance was, however, received with marked §5/\yj.0%. 
favour. Miss Janet Achurch as the heroine }———— 
acted with the rugged and passionate energy 
and the uncontrolled intensity she previously A BIR) 
exhibited; Miss Carlotta Addison made the PRET! 
most of Lady Bellamy; Mr. Charrington was 
powerful and malignant as Devil Caresfoot ; ani F“ MERE 
Mr. Dodsworth clever, if exaggerated, as Sir iscence 
John Bellamy. Miss Lottie Venne, replacing THREE 
Miss Fanny Brough, was good in some comedy 
scenes ; and Mr. Fuller Mellish, Mr. Royce Jo 
Carleton, and Mr. Eric Lewis formed portion of URN } 
an adequate cast. a 
Tuts evening the Gaiety Theatre will reopen 
with ‘ True pally the new drama of Ross Neil; MISS G 
and the Criterion with a revival of ‘ Our Boys, B___ Keith,’ 
in which Mr. David James will resume his old 
character of Perkyn Middlewick. AS in a 
Tue Opéra Comique will be opened on thf  woyea 
22nd inst. by Mr. John A. Stevens, an Americat 
actor, who will appear in an original play of his The D 
own compositica. e DEA 
On Thursday ‘The Quack; or, a Nervous§—— 
Family,’ a drama adapted by Herr Honig from THI 
the German of Von Moser, was produced, for ot? SM 
occasion only, at the Royalty. a 
Tue death of M. Hennequin, the author if. 
the ‘ Procts Veauradieux,’ is announced. 
To CoRRESPONDENTS.—P. L. N.—A, W.—G. T. L- HOUS 


E. C. C.—J. R.—received. . 
C. C. R.—Many thanks, but the rumour is hardly wor 
contradicting. : 
No notice can be taken of anonymous communications. 
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9 WARD & DOWNEY’S NEW LIST 
); ° 
by RA 
: The PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS of the DUC DE BROGLIE. 2 vols. demy 8vo. with a Steel 
la Portrait of the Duc de Broglie. 30s. [Jn September. 
_ | VERDI, MILAN, and OTHELLO. By Blanche Roosevelt, Author of ‘The Life of Dore,’ ‘The 
OL Copper Queen,’ &c. Imperial 16mo. with 16 Whole-Page Illustrations, 7s. 6d. (Just rerdy. 
x. }The MEMOIRS of an ARABIAN PRINCESS. Crown 8vo. [Shortly, 
*t IGNORANT ESSAYS. Contents: A Guide to Ignorance—My Copy of Keats—The only real Ghost 
me in Fiction—A Borrowed Poet—The Opium-Eater—Decay of the Sublime—Cobbett, Bunyan, Spenser, &c. Fcap. 8vo. bevelled boards, 5s. [ Shortly. 
ANCIENT LEGENDS, MYSTIC CHARMS, and SUPERSTITIONS of IRELAND. By Lady 
= WILDE. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 21s, [New ready. 
RIGHTY-FIVE YEARS of IRISH HISTORY. By W. J. O'Neill Daunt. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 21s. 
The EMPEROR, WILLIAM : the Story of a Great King and a Good Man. By the Author of * The 
‘A Makers of the German mpire.” | rown 8vo Shortly. 
. The PARNELL MOVEMENT. With a Sketch of Irish Parties from 1848. By T. P. 0’ cane. M.P. 
nad __ Paper cover, 1s.; cloth, 2s. [Now rea 
in FA , DAY'S TOUR. By Percy Fitzgerald. Crown 4to. with Illustrations, 1s. Lihat. 
w fA NOVELIST’S NOTE-BOOK. By D. Christie Murray. Crown 8vo. 6s. [Just ready, 
* }CREATION or EVOLUTION? a Philosophical Enquiry. By George Ticknor Curtis. Demy 8vo. 
ady 10s, 6d. [Now rerdy. 
us, CATHEDRAL DAYS: a Tour through Southern England. By Anna Bowman Dodd. Crown 8vo. 
Ow: with numerous Whole-Page Illustrations, 6s. Now rendy- 
{In RUSSIAN and FRENCH PRISONS. By Prince Kropotkine. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. ee em 
. RUSSIA under the TZARS. By Stepniak. Crown 8vo. 6s. isin 
a LIVING PARIS: a New Guide-Book. With Maps and Plans. Fcap. 8vo.6s. 
_ PDUELLING DAYS in the ARMY. By William Douglas. Imperial 16mo. 7s. 6d. [New ready, 
rm FIFTY YEARS of a GOOD QUEEN'S REIGN. By A.H. Wall. Imperial 16mo. with 6 Portraits, 
le 7 : MR. FARJEON’S NEW NOVEL. 
“#4 SECRET INHERITANCE. By B.L. Farjeon. 3 vols. [Neat week. 
vith Mr, Farjeon’s — Novels now ready are: IN a SILVER SEA, 2s.—GREAT PORTER SQUARE, 2s.—GRIF, 2s.—The HOUSE of WHITE SHADOWS, 2s.—The SACRED 
han §SCOGET. 6s.—MOLKA, ee “ss 
an beanie eee —_ | THROUGH the GATES of GOLD. a f Thought. 
: 3 ow ren agment 0 ou 
re Sieeutuanaet ahem ran amemraywhcceize | | wea ° 
fo ; The PRETTIEST WOMAN in WARSAW: aNovel. 2s. 
ergy MRS. CROKER’S NOVELS. [Just readu. 
ulyf4 BIRD of PASSAGE, 6s—PROPER PRIDE, 2s.—| __ MR. FRANK BARRETT’S NOVELS. 
oy OO at enh oe His HELPMATE, 6s.—-HONEST DAVIE, 2s.—FOLLY 
was MR. JOHN F. KEANE’S NEW WORKS. MORRISON, 2s.—The GREAT HESPER, Is. 
. “MERE SHAKINGS”: o Personal Anecdotes and Remin- Also just ready, in 1 vol. 
poe iscences, Picture boards, 2s. ; cloth, 2s. 6 (Just ready. LIEUTEN ANT B ARN AB AS. 
nedy THREE YEARS ofa WANDERER'S LIFE. 2 vols, 2s. MR. FITZGERALD MOLLOY'S WORKS. 
aiJJOURNEYS to MECCAH and MEDINAH. Crown 8vo.| COURT LIFE BELOW STAIRS; or, London under the 
8 % eorges. 2 vols. 12s. ‘ow ready. 
open MRS. RIDDELL’S NEW NOVEL. ROYALTY RESTORED; or, London under Charles II. 
Neil ; MISS GASCOIGNE. By J. H. Riddell, Author of ‘ George New Edition. Crown 8vo. j [Jn the press, 
fe Rice es tt 2 oun | FAMOUS PLAYS. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. [iw 
AS j LO N — NG WHAT HAST THOU DONE: a Novel. 2s. [Just ready. 
aaa. | Se ELAR ROMERO: 0 Move. Se. aihiate 
rica 
9f his p Also just ready, MR. G. WEBB APPLETON'S NOVELS. 
The DEAN and his DAUGHTER, 2s—JACK and THREE | a TERRIBLE LEGACY. Second Edition, 68. (va rewy. 
see lis ee MR. G. MANVILLE FENN’S NOVELS. JACK ALLYN’S FRIENDS. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. Sea 
| N’S WIFE, 3 vols—In JEOPARDY, 6s.—Th or alien 
te ive of the CEREMONIES, te gecrniltinny CUNNING, 6s.—The Foe ong FROZEN HEARTS. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. bent baie 
or af - at the WHEEL, 1s.—The CHAPLAIN’S CRAZE, 1ls.—A BAG of DIAMONDS, LOVE the CONQUEROR. A New Novel. 3 vols. At all 
MR. EDMUND DOWNEY’S NOVELS. Libraries. 
a 1 HOUSE of TEARS, 1s——ANCHOR WATCH YARNS, | A TORY LORDLING. A New Novel. By Blinkhoolie. 
3. 6d.—In ONE TOWN, 3s. 6d. 3 vols. At all Libraries, 
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“ LEARNED, Cuatty, Userun.”—Atheneum. 


“THAT DELIGHTFUL REPOSITORY OF FORGOTTEN LORE, ‘NOTES AND QUERIES.’ ” 


Edinburgh Review, October, 1880, 


Now ready, price 10s. 6d. each, cloth boards, with very Copious Indexes, 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


Vols. I. to XII. 
Se¢ ££ Get «= Se ef 





Vols. I. to XII. of the Sixth Series of Norzs AND QUERIES contain, in addition to a great variety of similar Notes and Replies, Articles of 
Interest on the following Subjects :— 


ENGLISH, IRISH, and SCOTTISH HISTORY. 

The Plagues of 1605 and 1625—-Wolves in England—Prices in 
the Middle Ages—Executions of 1745—The “ Meal Tub Plot”— 
Episcopacy in Scotland—English Roman Catholic Martyrs— 
Hereward le Wake—Hiding-Places of Charles Il.—Where did 
Edward II. die?—Battle between Armies of Suetonius and 
Boadicea—William III. at the Battle of the Boyne—“The Green 
Bag ”—Confidential Letters to James II. about Ireland—Anne 
Boleyn’s Heart—Hubert de Burgh—Henry Martin the Regicide 
—Lord Hussey and the Lincolnshire Rebellion. 


BIOGRAPHY. 
Luis de Camoens—Thomas Bell—Cromwell—William Penn— 
Nell Gwynne—Coleridge—Curll the Bookseller—Sir John Cheke 
—Gibson, Bishop of London—Thorpe the Architect—Sir Richard 
Whittington—Charles Wolfe. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY and LITERARY HISTORY. 
Shakspeariana—Chap-Book Notes—‘“ Adeste Fideles”—“The 
Land of the Leal”—John Gilpin—‘ Reynard the Fox ’—“ Lead, 
kindly Light ”—Rabelais— London Publishers of 18th Century— 
The Welsh Testament—The Libraries of Balliol, All Souls’, 
Brasenose, and Queen’s Colleges, Oxford—Key to ‘ Endymion’ 
—Early Roman Catholic Magazines—Stuart Literature—The 
Libraries of Eton, and Trinity College, Cambridge—* Dame 
Europa ’—Bibliography— Unpublished Letters of Dr. Johnson— 
“Rock of Ages”—‘Kikon Basilike Deutera’—William of Tyre 
—Bibliography of Skating—‘The Book’—Notes on the ‘ Religio 
Medici’—Anuthorship of the ‘Imitatio’"—Tristram Shandy— 
Critical Notes of Charles Lamb. 


POPULAR ANTIQUITIES and FOLK-LORE. 
Slavonic M ythology—Folk- lore of Leprosy—Lycanthropy—North 
Italian Folk-lore—Friday unlucky for Marriage—West Indian 
Superstitions—“ Milky Way”—Folk-lore of Birds—Feather 
Superstition—Medical and Funeral Folk-lore. 


POETRY, BALLADS, and DRAMA. 

The Drama in Ireland—‘Tom Jones’ on the French Stage— 
‘Auld Robin Gray’—‘Harpings of Lena’—MS. of Gray’s 
‘Elegy’—The ‘Mystery’ of S. Pantaleon—Rogers’s ‘Pleasures 
of Memory’—“ Blue bonnets over the Border ”—Swift’s Verses 
on his own Death—Tennyson’s ‘Palace of Art’—Ballad of 
‘William and Margaret’—The Australian Drama—Poem by 
J. M. Neale—Shelley’s ‘Ode to Mont Blanc’—Hymns by 
Chas. Wesley—‘ Cross Purposes’—Tennyson’s ‘Dream of Fair 
Women ’—*‘ Logie o’ Buchan.’ 


POPULAR and PROVERBIAL SAYINGS. 
“To rule the roast”—* Licked into shape”—“ Bosh ”—Joining 
the majority—Up to snuff—* To the bitter end ”—Conspicuous 
by his absence—Play old Gooseberry—“ The grey mare is the 
better horse”——Bred and born—Drunk as David’s sow—Cut off 
with a shilling—Tin=money—Getting into a scrape. 





PHILOLOGY. 
Tennis—Puzzle—Rickets—American Spelling —Snob—Jolly— 
Boycotting—Argosy —Jennet—Bedford—Maiden in Place-name 
—Deck of Cards—Masher—Belfry—Brag—Bulrush—Tram— 
Hearse—W hittling—Beef-eater—Boom—At bay. 


GENEALOGY and HERALDRY. 
The Arms of the Popes—Courtesy Titles—Rolls of Arms—Bovk. 





é 
N°: 


—_— 








plates—Earldom of Mar—Arms of the See of York—Fitzhardings 
of Berkeley— Heraldic Differences—Barony of Valoines—Colonial 
Arms—Earldom of Ormonde—The Violet in Heraldry—Arms of 
Vasco da Gama—Seal of the Templars—Earldom of Suffolk. 


FINE ARTS. 
Hogarth’s only Landscape—The ‘ Hours’ of Raphael—Rubens: 
‘ Daniel and the Lions’—Early Gillrays—Retzsch’s Outlines— 
Portraitsof Byron— Velasquez andhis Works—Tassie’s Medallions 
—Copley’s ‘ Attack on Jersey.’ 


ECCLESIASTICAL MATTERS. 
The Revised Version—Pulpits—The Episcopal Wig—Vestmenis 
—Temporal Power of Bishops—Easter Sepulchres—Canonization 
—The Basilican Rite—The Scottish Office—Tulchan Bishops— 
Seventeenth Century ‘‘Indulgence”—The “ Month’s Mind’~ 
Clergy hunting in Scarlet-—The Irish Hierarchy—Libraries in 
Churches—Lambeth Degrees—Fifteenth Century Rood-screens— 
Franciscans in Scotland—Bishops of Dunkeld—Prayer-Book Rul 
for Easter—Fur Tippets—The Church in the Channel Isles— 
Metrical Psalms—Order of Administration. 


CLASSICAL SUBJECTS. 
‘ Persii Satiree’—Roman Arithmetic—The Alastor of Augustus 
—‘ Acervus Mercurii”—** Vescus ” in Georgics iii. 175—Oppian 
—Juvenal’s Satire iii—Transliteration of Iliad i.—Aristophane? 
‘ Rane ’—Simplicius on Epictetus—Tablet of Cebes—lImitative 
Verse—“ Felix quem faciunt,” &c, 


TOPOGRAPHY. 
Grub-street-—Porta del Popolo—“ Turk’s Head” Bagnio—The 
Old Corner of St. Paul’s Cathedral—Thames Embankments— 
Statue in Brasenose Quadrangle—Middle Temple Lane—Ormovi- 
street Chapel—Roman Villa at Sandown—Ashburnham How 
—Carew Castle—Rushton Hall, Westenhaugh—Welton House. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
Christian Names—Election Colours—Buried Alive—O. K- 
Ladies’ Clubs—Zoedone—Berkeley-square Mystery— W ife Selling 
—The Telephone—Scrutin de Liste—Crocodile’s Tears—Jingo— 





The Gipsies—Hell-Fire Club—Tarots—Tobacco in England— 
Sea Sickness unknown to the Ancients—Names of American State 
—Carucate—Female Soldiers and Sailors—Mistletoe—Giants— 
Jewesses and Wigs—Memories of Trafalgar—Green Eyes—Beat: 
montague—Secret Chambers in Ancient Houses—The Bonaparte 
Patterson Marriage—Ace of Spades—Wig Curlers—Femlt 
Churchwardens—The Opal—House of Keys—Church Registes 
—Arm-in-arm—E, O,—Napoleon’s Legacy to Cantillon. 





Published by JOHN C. FRANCIS, 22, Took’s-court, Cursitor-street, Chancery-lane, E.C. 
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POLOGIA ad HEBRAEOS (The Epistle and 
A Gospel to the Hebrews). By ZENAS. 


Crown 8vo. pp. 493, 10s. 6d. 
Edinburgh : T. &T. Clark. London: Hamilton, Adams & Co. 





Now ready, price 1s.; by post, 1s. 3d. 


IRST LESSONS in SCIENCE. 
F By the Right Rev. JOHN WILLIAM COLENSO, D.D., 
Bishop of Natal (1853-1853). 


London: William Ridgway, 169, Piccadilly. 





This day is published, price 6s. 6d. 
HE CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY CALENDAR 
for the Year 1887. With Additions and Cerrections to the End 


ter Term, June, 1887. 
of the Eoridge: Deighton, Beli & Co. London : George Bell & Sons. 





Just published, Second Edition, price 1s. ; per post, 1s. 2d. 
ENTONI FLORILEGIUM: being Fifteen 
M Latin Sonnets from the Riviera. By Sir J. E. EARDLEY 
WILMOT, Bart , formerly Scholar of Balliol. 
London : Edward Stanford, 55, Charing Cross, S.W. 





yY LIONEL S. BEALE, M.B, F.RBS., 
B Professor of Medicine in King’s College. 
OUR MORALITY and the MORAL QUESTION. 2s. 6d. 
SLIGHT AILMENTS; their Nature and Treatment. 5s. 
URINARY and RENAL DERANGEMENTS and CALCULOUS DIS- 
ORDERS. 5s. 


HOW to WORK with the MICROSCOPB. 100 Plates. 21s. (Harrison.) 
The MICROSCOPE in MEDICINE. 86 Plates. 21s. 
BIOPLASM : an Introduction to Medicine and Physiology. 63. 6d. 
Qn LIFE and en VITAL ACTION. 5s. 
The MYSTERY of LIFE. 3s. 6d,—The “MACHINERY” of LIFE. 2s. 
LIFE THEORIES and RELIGIOUS THOUGHT. 5s. 6d. 
DISEASE GERMS. (Soiled Copiesonly.) 8s. 6d. 
London: J. & A. Churchill. 





Just published, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


ESUS BAR RABBA or JESUS BAR ABBA. 
By HENRY PRATT, M.D,, Author of ‘New Aspects of Life and 


Religion. 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR, 
440 pp. crown 8vo. cloth, 7s. €d. 


NEW ASPECTS of LIFE and RELIGION, 


THE HIBBERT LECTURES, 1887. 
Just published, 8yo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 
ROF, A. H. SAYCE.—LECTURES on the ORI- 


GIN and GROWTH of RELIGION as Illustrated by the BABY- 
LONIAN RELIGION, with an Appendix, 460 pp. 


PFLEIDERER’S PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION. 
Just published, Vol. II. 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 


THE PHILOSOPHY of RELIGION on the 
Basis of ite HISTORY. I. HISTORY of the PHILOSOPHY 


Vol. II. FROM SCHLEIERMACHER to the PRESENT DAY. With 
many Additions by the Author, 

Williams & Norgate, 14, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, London; 
and 0, South Frederick-street, Edinburgh. ssethaaiad o 





ELLIOT STOCK’S NEW LIST. 


RECENT WORKS BY REV. F. HOOPER, TEIGNMOUTH. 


KINGDOM of GOD: What, 


Whence, Whereto, Why did not Come. 6d. 


DANIEL’S MYSTERIES UN- 


VEILED. 2s. 6d. ; cloth, 3s, 6d. 
‘* Fully sustains author's high reputation.”—John Bull. 
“‘ An able treatise...... Theory worked out with great ability 
and critical ”— Feclestastical Gazette, 





Now ready, in crown 8vo. price 7s. 6d. 


The TWO DISPENSATIONS: 


Gentile and Millennial. An Eccesiastical, Secular, 
Political, Military, and Naval History of Europe, &c., 
during the last 1,800 Years, as allegorically set forth in 
the Book of Revelation, and also a Panoramic Picture of 
the Thousand Years of Millennial Glory. By JOHN 
WILLIAMS. 
‘*In this book there is much to interest and instruct.” 
Christian Commonwealth. 


In crown 8vo, price 6d. post free, 


The DEATH of AARON and the 


HIDDEN GRAVE of MOSES. By J. E. WALKER, M.A. 
“Eloquent, learned, and throughout suggestive and 
profitable.” —Methodist Recorder. 


Now ready, price 2d. post free, 


MANin SOLUTION; or, Thoughts 
on the Intermediate State. Deduced from certain 
Scriptures. By NATHANIEL STARKEY, Author of 
‘Things which must Shortly Come to Pass.’ 


Third Edition, price 4d. ; post free, 5d. 


CHRISTIAN BAPTISM: a 


Divine Institution for Believers and their Children. A 
Complete Handbook of the Baptist Controversy. By the 
Rev. 8. D. SCAMMELL (Stafford), Author of ‘ Popular 
Lectures on Modern Discoveries and the Bible,’ &c. 


Paper covers, 4d.; limp cloth, 6d.; cloth boards, 9d. 


A FREE CHURCH and a FREE 


MINISTRY. Handbook on the Principles of the Free 
Gospel Union. By W. BRIMELOW. 


In demy 8vo., 64 pp. price 1s. 6d. post free, 


RATIONAL BANKING. The 


Remedy for Depression in Trade—versus Bank Monopoly. 
By O. E. WESSLAU. Edited by BANCROFT COOKE. 
“* Worthy of attentive reading.”—Literary World, 


ELLUT STOCK, 62, Paternoster-row, London, E.C. 
INNEFORBD’S MAGNESIA, 


The Best Remedy for 
ACIDITY of the STOMACH, HEARTBURN, HEADACHE, 
GOUT, and INDIGESTION, 
and safest Aperient for ee = Ladies, Children, 
Bfants. 





and 5 
‘'DINNEFORD’S MAGNESIA. 





The EDITION de LUXE of CALDECOTT’S COLLEC- 
TION of PICTURES and SONGS will consist of 


800 Numbered Copies. 


The Publishers hope to issue tt 


early in September, and reserve to themselves the right 
of raasing the price after the 20th inst. 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & Sons, Broadway, Ludgate-hill. 





With Portrait in Photo-aquatint by Goupil. 


THE APOTHEOSIS OF ANTINOUS: a Lyric Drama; 


And OTHER POEMS. 
By ELLA SHARPE YOUNGS, Author of ‘ Paphus,’ ‘ Sarpedon,’ &c. 


Small crown 8vo. 10s, 6d. 


“ Miss Ella Sharpe Youngs, when she writes at her best, gives us noble sentiment and lofty philoso i 
A , " x phy crystallized in 
_—- — In her ‘Apotheosis of Antinotis’ there are many passages which may be cot anietg the finest poetry of 
pe ~, og! story of how Amphion transformed Antinotis to stone while using him as a model for his statue is skilfully 
You and she has not failed to draw from it generalizations on the workings of genius in the human mind. Of Miss Sharpe 
lung's verse the following will show the high quality. It is from a speech in which Socrates discusses the charge brought 


against Amphion...... There are many 


es equal to this in the poem. 


‘Knight Harold’ is a charming little idyll, its 


: " eq 
subject the pride of the fair heroine conquered by the need of human love, and the manliness of the knight who refused to 


sue at her feet.”—Scotsman., 


London: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH & Co. 





VERNON LEE’S NEW WORK. 


JUVENILIA: Essays on Sundry Assthetical Questions. By Vernon Lee, 


Author of ‘ Belcaro,’ &c. 2 vols, small crown 8vo. cloth, 12s. 


‘Written with the luminousness, the choice wealth i 
» 5 of illustration, the entire absence of fioriture, that have made the author notable amon 
odern English writers for equal grace and strength of style. We naturally expect much, phe ne are not disappointed.”— Academy. , 


« 


better told than it has been in ‘ Allegra.’ ”—Glasgow Mail. 


ALLEGRA: a Novel. By Mary West. 


2 vols. crown 8vo. 


‘ 
Th 
i “y whole of the Italian story is packed full of romance and inspiration, and it may be questioned whether any part of the heart-moving tale 


BODYKE: a Chapter in the History of Irish Landlordism. By Henry Norman. 


London: T, FIsHeR UNWIN, 26, Paternoster-square, E.C. 


YUM 





PHEN IX FIRE OFFICE, LOMBARD -STREET 
and CHARING CROSS, LONDON.—Established 1782. 
Insurances against Loss by Fire and Lightning effected in all parts o? 
the World. Loss Claims with p and 





WILLIAM C. MACDONALD, } Joint 
FRANCIS B, MACDONALD, f Secretaries. 


QScorrisH UNION and NATIONAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 





Edinburgh : London: 
35, St. Andrew-square. 3, King William-street. 
62nd ANNUAL REPORT. 
New Life Policies issued, 996 for £573,874. 
t Bonus declared, £2 per cent per annum. 
Capital, Six Millions. Income, £764,000. 
Fire Policies with liberal conditions and absolute safety. 


THENZUM NOTH PAPER. 
Lays no claim to antiquity, but is what it professes to 
br, a modern paper, made from pure linen. A decided 
improvement on any of its predecessors. 


ATHEN JEUM NOTE PAPER, 
There is none better— 
Mocerate in price, excellent in quality— 
The Note Paper of the future. 


THENZUM NOTE PAPER. 


It is a pleasure to write on this paper with any kind 
of pen. Specially adapted for the Legal, Clerical, 
Medical, and other professions. 


THENZUM NOTE PAPER. 
Every sheet bears the water-mark “ Athenzum.”’ 
See that you get it and decline substitutes, 
THENAUM NOTE PAPER. 


For the Nobility, Gentry. Government Officials, &c. 
Clean and hard, beautiful in appearance, delicate to 





handle, 
Should be used by all Clubs and Hotels. 


THENZUM ENVELOPES 


In all sizes. 
OfallS sand Booksell Wholesale only of 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE, Great New-stree:, London, E.C. 








A LEEN'S SOLID LEATHEB 
PORTMANTEAUS, 
ALLEN’S VICTORIA DRESSING BAG. Cash 
ALLEN’S STRONG DRESS BASKETS. Discount, 
ALLEN’S NEW GLADSTONE BAG. 10 per cent. 


ALLEN’S NEW CATALOGUE ef 500 Articles for Cemtinental Travel 
ling, post free. 
37, West Strand, London. 


HOUSES or APARTMENTS 


THROUGHOUT on 





FURNISH your 


MOEDER’S HIRE SYSTEM. 
The Original, Best, and most Liberal. 
Founded a.p. 1868, 
Cash Prices. No vatra charge for time given. 
Catalogues, Estimates, Press Opinions, Testimonials, post free. 
FP. MOEDER, 248, 249, 250, Totvtennham Court-road ; and 19, 20, and 21, 
Morwell-street, W. Established 1862 
ALSO FOR HIRE ONLY. 


HE SIXTY-SECOND ANNUAL REPORT of 
the SCOrlISH UNION and NATIONAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
may be had on application. 
The Invested Funds are £3,385,120. Within 10 years Three Millions 
have been paid in Ciaims (Fire and Life) and One Million distributed as 
profit, or reserved for future distrioution, 





London : Edinburgh: 
8, King William-street, E.C. 35, St. Andrew-square. 


ENNER & KNEWSTUB are now SELLING 
their beautiful STOCK of GEM JEWELLERY at Half Price. 





(5 BEAT SALE at JENNER,& KNEWSTUB’S, 
33, St. James’s-steet, and 66, Jermyn-street. 





(5 BEAT SALE of TRAVELLING BAGS. 
REAT SALE of DRESSING CASES.—JENNER 
& KN. 


EWSTUB, 33, St. James’s-street. 





(jz BEAT SALE of PORTMANTEAUX and HA 
BOXES. 





‘NREAT SALE of A BC DESPATCH BOXES 
and ELGIN WRITING CASES.—JENNER & KNEWSTUB, 
33, St. James’s-street. 





(GREAT SALE of WATCHES. 


\NREAT SALE of CLOCKS.—JENNER & KNEW- 


STUB, 33, St. James’s-street. 





REAT SALE of JEWELLERY.—D1amonps, 
RUBIES, BLACK PEARLS, CATS’ EYES, &c. 





(GREAT SALE of BRASS GOODS and FANCY 
ARTICLES. 


ENNER & KNEWSTUB.—The entire STOCK 

must be SOLD, and is now offered at an enormous reduction in 

price. Priced Ca'alogues post free on application.—33, St. James's-street, 
and 66, Jermyn-street, 8. W. 


SCUTTISH UNION and NATIONAL 

INSURANCE COMPANY'S Policies as a provision for Old Age 

combined with Family Provision, possess this most attraciive fearure— 

that the person assured receives the money himself should he live to 

some aze agreed on, say 50, 55, or 60, while if he dies sooner, it is paid to 
his heirs 

London : 
3, King William-street, E.C. 





Edinburgh : 
35, St. Andrew-square. 
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Ready shortly, 
A NEW COPYRIGHT WORK BY ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS. 


THE GATES BETWEEN. 


By E. 8. PHELPS, Author of ‘ The Gates Ajar,’ &e. 


Crown 8vo, neat cloth, price 2s. 





Shortly, uniform with the above, a NEW COPYRIGHT NOVEL BY E. P. ROE. 


THE EARTH TREMBLED. 


By E. P. ROE, Author of ‘ From Jest to Earnest,’ ‘ An Original Belle,’ &c. 





Mr. Roe’s other Works, enumerated below, can be had in various styles, at 1s., 1s. 6d., 28., 2s. 6d., and 3s. 6d. each, 
OPENING of a CHESTNUT BURR, WITHOUT a HOME. HIS SOMBRE RIVALS. 
A FACE FLLUMIZED. , A KNIGHT of the 19th CENTURY. An ORIGINAL BELLE 
BARRIERS BURNED AWAY. ‘ t 
NEAR to NATURE'S HEART. HE FELL IN LOVE WITH HIS WIFE. 


WHAT CAN SHE DO?- 
A DAY of FATE. FROM JEST TO EARNEST. DRIVEN BACK to EDEN. 





IMPORTANT NEW BOOK BY SIR EDWARD WATKIN, Bart.—Now ready, crown 8vo. 540 pp. 7s. 6d. 


CANADA AND THE STATES: RECOLLECTIONS, 1851-86. 
By Sir EDWARD WATKIN, Bart. M.P. 
‘Is assuredly the most enlightened work on Canada which has appeared for some years.”— Publishers’ Circular. 


“Sir Edward Watkin has written a valuable work, which should be read by all who take an interest in the burnin 
question of Imperial Federation, the grandest problem which the nineteenth century has propounded.”—At/en’s Indian Maul, 


ACCURATE AND TRUSTWORTHY 
SHILLING GUIDE BOOKS. 


WARD & LOCK’S 
ILLUSTRATED 


GUIDE BOOKS, 


ONE SHILLING EACH; 
Or handsomely and strongly bound in red cloth, 
price ls, 6d. each. 


WITH NEW ROUTE MAPS, COLOURED PLATES, NUMEROLS 
ENGRAVINGS, AND LATEST INFORMATION. 





LONDON. Map and 35,000 Cab Fares. 


| ENVIRONS of LONDON. 


EDINBURGH and Environs. 
DUBLIN and Neighbourhood. 
GLASGOW and the Clyde. 
LIVERPOOL and Environs. 

LEEDS and Vicinity. 

BRIGHTON and Suburbs. 
WORTHING and its Neighbourhood. 
The CHANNEL ISLANDS. 

The ISLE of WIGHT. 

The ISLE of MAN. 

The ENGLISH LAKE DISTRICT: its Scenery and 





Just ready, crown 8vo. handsomely bound, price 2s. 6d.; bevelled boards, gilt edges, 3s. 6d.; Superior Edition, 5s, 


TRUE ROYALTY: the Noble Example of an Illustrious Life. 


By Dr. J. W. KIRTON, Author of ‘ Buy Your Own Cherries,’ ‘ True Nobility : the Life of Shaftesbury,’ &c. 


Very PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED with Lithographic Portrait of Her Majesty, Full-Page Plates and Engravings in 
the Text. 


Also an Edition on thinner paper, without the Full-Page Plates, in ornamental wrapper, ls. ; cloth gilt, 1s. 6d. 
‘The story of Her Majesty’s life is told with a good deal of skill and in an essentially popular style.”— Yorkshire Post. 





NEW VOLUME OF THE SELECTED EDITION OF THE WAVERLEY NOVELS. 
*,* The Best Edition of Sir Walter Scott’s Novels published. 


T HE i Ree 2 ee ee 


MAGNIFICENTLY ILLUSTRATED with Original Designs by eminent Artists, and handsomely printed on the best paper. 
Royal 8vo. cloth gilt, bevelled boards, gilt top, 7s. 6d. 


Already issued, uniform with the above :— 
1. IVANHOE. 10s. 6d. | 3. KENILWORTH. 7s. 6d. | 5. HEART of MIDLOTHIAN. 7s 6d. 
2. ROB ROY. 7s. 6d. 4. WAVERLEY. 7s. 6d. 6. QUENTIN DURWARD. 7s 6d. 


“*It would be difficult to speak with too much commendation of some of the illustrations.”— Daily Telegraph. 





Just ready, the FIRST VOLUME of 


OUR NATIONAL CATHEDRALS: 


THEIR HISTORY AND ARCHITECTURE, FROM THE EARLIEST RECORDS TO THE PRESENT TIME. 
With 64 FULL-PAGE COLOURED PLATES and 29 ENGRAVINGS in the Text. 
Crown 4to. handsomely bound, cloth gilt, bevelled boards, 10s, 6d. (The Work will be completed in Three Volumes.) 
**A noble work.” —Leeds Times. ‘A magnificent work.”—Bristol Times, 





JUST ADDED TO “THE LILY SERIES.” 


CHRISTINE’S CROOK. By Sarah Selina Hamer. 


Crown 8vo. fancy wrapper, 1s. ; cloth gilt, ls. 6d.; on thicker paper, with Frontispiece, 2s. 6d. 
“‘ A very interesting and wholesome story.”—Nonconformist. 


THE BEST COOKERY BOOK IN THE WORLD.—423rd Thousand. 


BEETON’S BOOK of HOUSEHOLD MANAGEMENT. 


Containing all kinds of Practical Information on Modern Cookery and Domestic Economy, and comprising 1,300 
PAGES, 4,000 RECIPES, 1,000 ENGRAVINGS, and NEW COLOURED PLATES. With Quantities, Time, Cost, 
and Seasons, Directions for Carving, Management of Children, Arra t and E y of the Kitchen, Duties of 
Servants, the Doctor, Legal —_— and 250 Bills of Fare. Strongly bound, 7s. 6d, ; cloth gilt, gilt edges, 8s. 6d. ; 
half-calf or half-morocco, 10s. 6d 


THE CHEAPEST ENCYCLOPZDIA EVER PUBLISHED. 


BEETON’S ILLUSTRATED ENCYCLOPADIA of UNIVERSAL 


INFORMATION. Ph pc ing Geography, History, Biography, Art, Science, and Literature, and containing 4,000 
PAGES, 50,000 ARTI UNDREDS of ENGRAVINGS, and COLOURED MAPS. Revised Edition, brought 
down to the latest Pog vo containing some Hundreds of New Articles. In 4 vols, royal 8vo. cloth, 30s.; strongly 
bound, half-persian, 428, ; in 6 vols. cloth, 36s. 


“THE MOST UNIVERSAL BOOK OF REFERENCE IN A MODERATE COMPASS THAT WE KNOW OF IN THE 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE.”—Times 


HAYDN’S DICTIONARY of DATES. Containing about 10,000 


DISTINCT ARTICLES and 90,000 DATES and FACTS. By BENJAMIN VINCENT, Librarian of the Royal In- 
stitution of Great Britain. Eighteenth Edition, Enlarged, Corrected, and Revised throughout. Medium 8vo. cloth, 
18s, ; half-calf, 24s.; full or tree calf, 3ls. 6d. 





Mrs. 











London: WARD, LOCK & CO. Warwick House, Salisbury-square, E.C. 
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The TROSACHS, Loch Lomond, Loch Katrine, &, 
AYR, Arran, Dumfries, and Land of Burns. 
ABBOTSFORD, Melrose, and Scottish Border. 
OBAN, and Western Righea® and Islands, 
PERTH, Dundee, &c. 

ABERDEEN to ELGIN, Deeside, Balmoral, Braemar, 


INVERNESS, and the Northern Highlands and 
Islands. 

SKYE, Orkney, Shetland, and the Far North. 

CORK, Glengariff, Bantry, and S.W. of Ireland. 

KILLARNEY: its Lakes and Scenery, with Excur. 
sions in the District. 

COUNTY WICKLOW. i 

CARLINGFORD BAY and the Mourne Mountains, 

GIANT’S CAUSEWAY and the Coast of Antrim. 

NORTH WALES and its Watering-Places. 

SOUTHPORT and Vicinity. 

SCARBOROUGH and Eastern Yorkshire. 

REDCAR, Middlesbro’, and Parts of Cleveland. 

WHITBY and Places in the North Riding of York. 


shire. 
SALTBURN-BY-THE-SEA and Surrounding Country. 
BRIDLINGTON and Filey. 
FURNESS ABBEY and Neighbourhood. 
MORECAMBE BAY and Neighbourhood. 
BUXTON and Peak District. 
MATLOCK and Dovedale. 
LEAMINGTON, Warwick, &c. 
KENILWORTH and Neighbourhood. 
STRATFORD-ON-AVON (the Home of Shakespeare 
BIRMINGHAM and its Neighbourhood. 
YORK and its Minster. 
HARROGATE and its Spas. 
TORQUAY, Teignmouth, &c. 
LYNTON, Lynmouth, and Neighbourhood. 
EXETER and South-East Devon. 
ILFRACOMBE, Barnstaple, &c. 
BIDEFORD and North-West Devon. 
WINDSOR and its Castle. 


LILE DE JERSEY (French). Wrapper, 6d.; cloth, 


* sia and attractive handbooks, as difficult to lay aside when once 


| Opened as a standard novel.’’—Ayr Observer. 





NEW GUIDE to NORTH DEVON. 


Embracing every Information required by the Traveller. Maps, 
Plans, and many Engravings. Fcap. 8vo. cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. 


The HIGHLANDS and ISLANDS of 
SCOTLAND. Maps, ~—_ and Coloured and other Illustration 
Feap. 8vo. cloth gilt, 3s. 


The LOWLANDS of. SCOTLAND. 


With numerous Maps, > and Coloured and other Lllustratiois. 
Feap. 8vo. cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 


PICTORIAL HANDBOOK to WAR: 


WICKSHIRE: Towns and Villages, 
oy a eat mo) other hitescmntions. Feap. 8vo. cloth gi’ 





New York: Bond-street. 





—— 





Baitorial C should be 
Printed by Joun C. Franeis, Atheneum Press, Took’s-court, Cursitor-street, Chancery-lane, E.C. ; 
Agents: 





. 


to “ The Editor ’’—Advertisements and Business Letters to “ The Publisher ’’—at the Office, 22, Took’s-court, Cursitor-street, Chancery-lane, E.C. 
and Published by the said Jonw C. Francis at 22, Took’s-court, Cursitor-street, Chancery-lane, E.C. 
for ScorLanp, Messrs. Bell & Bradfute and Mr. John Menzies, Edinburgh; for Inzstanp, Mr. John Robertson, Dublin.—Saturday, August 13, 1887. 
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Gesetes COMMISSION, 


Inthe Matter of the Charity known as “ The British Institution for 
ees — Fine Arts in the United Kingdom,” founded in the 
year 1 

IN THE MATTER OF “a ty: peace TRUSTS ACTS, 


NOTICE IS HEREBY given, that an order has been made by the 
Board of Sayyid Commissioners = England and Wales establishing a 
Scheme for the Charity, and 
appointing irrestens thereof. 

‘Acopy of the Order and Scheme may be inspected, free of cost, daily, 

cept on Sundays, during the space of one calendar month, to be com- 
as from the first publication of this Notice, at the office of the said 
missioners, Whitehall, London, 8.W., between the hours of 104 m. 


"Deted ti this 15th day of July, 1887. D. R. FEARON, Secretary. 
Note.—Copies of the Order and Scheme may be obtained at the office 
of the Commissioners during the above-mentioned space of one month, 
atthe price of 6d. each, which may be remitted by Post-Office Order, 
= to Danret Roperr Fearon. at the Post Office, Charing Cross, or 





e amount be less than 1s., in penny postage stamps. 





woscusrs R MUSICAL FESTIVAL, 
SEPTEMBER 4, 6, 7, 8, and 9, 1887. 

SUNDAY MORNING, September 4.—GRAND OPENING SERVICE. 
TUESDAY MORNING.—‘ The ELIJAH.’ 

TUESDAY EVENING. — Cantata,‘The GOLDEN LEGEND,’ and 
Miscellaneous Selection. 

WEDNESDAY MORNING. ee s MASS in £ flat, ‘HEAR MY 
PRAYER,’ and ‘The LAST JUDGME 

WEDNESDAY EVENING.—‘ The REDEMPTION. ; 
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THURSDAY MORNING.—Uowen’s ‘RUTH,’ conducted by the Com- 
; ‘HYMN of PRAISE.’ 

THURSDAY EVENING. — Stanford’s ‘REVENGE,’ 
imeous Selection. 

FRIDAY MORNING.—‘ The MESSIAH.’ 

FRIDAY EVENING —Closing Service by the Three Choirs. 

Principal Vocalists: Madame Albani and Miss Anna Williams, Miss 
Bleanor Rees and Miss Hope Glenn; Mr. E. Lloyd and Mr. Barto 
MeGuckin, Mr. Brereton and Mr. Watkin Mills. 

Programmes, containing full particulars, may be obtained either from 
Mess. I Dricutox & Co.; or Mr. E. J. Sparx, High-street, Worcester. 


()XFORD (Balliol) MAN seeks ENGAGEMENT 


as LIBRARIAN or SUB-LIBRARIAN. Ten years’ experience.— 
Address G., 35, Cardigan-street, Oxford. 


A LIBRARIAN, having at present the sole 

charge of an important Scientific Library, desires to meet witha 
somewhat similar APPOINTMENT. Ad H., 
7, Branswick-place, Cambridge. 


UB-EDITOR or LEADER-WRITER on DAILY, 
or the EDITORSHIP of a WEEKLY PAPER. APPOINTMENT 
desired. Satisfactory references.—W. H. Jowerr, Magazines, Liscard, 


and Miscel- 

















N EDINBURGH GRADUATE wishes for 
LITERARY EMPLOYMENT in connexion with Philosophical or 
Political subjects. Distinction.—Address F. H., Edinburgh University. 


LADY desires LITERARY EMPLOYMENT. 
Possesses competent knowledge of French, Latin, and German 

——— and of English Literature generally. — Address R., 45, Shep- 
's Bush-green, W. 








SYCHOLOGICAL STORIES.—The Advertiser 
is ready to CONSIDER well-authenticated NARRATIVES of 
tinguar PERSONAL EXPERIENCES and remarkable DREAMS, 
Manuscript or Reprint. —Address M. M., care of James Hogg & Sons, 
7, Lovell’s-court, Paternoster-row. 


RAVELLER.—Young Man, with good connexion 
amongst the leading Booksellers in "Scotland, desires to REPRE- 
SENT a Sotciens firm of PUBLISHERS.—H, G., 337, Oxtord-street, 








ANTED, SCOTCH STORY, about 60 to 80 
Columns, for SERIAL PUBLICATION. —Apply No. (D. 15), 
Meurs, Adams & Francis, 59, Fleet-street, E C. 


0 PUBLISHERS.—PARTNERSHIP or TEM- 
PORARY SITUATION in a High-Class House WANTED by a 
in with capital. of business habits and capacity ; age 24. Camb, 
Pad with thorough wee pps heen with recent and Classical Eng. 
DB. K., Mr. Dobson’ 8, High "Harrogate. 


ge of Foreign Lang. and Lit. 

PABIN ER WANTED, Active or Sleeping (half 

Sen), in a large and old d Book-Printing 

Establishment in the North. Capital required, 7 7 5001 Apply No. 1387, 
eae & Francis, Advertising Agents, 59, Fleet-street, E.C. 

















[av AUCTIONEERS, BOOKSELLERS, or 

der IBRARIANS. —A YOUNG MAN, well educated, and having con- 

0 siderable experience in oe and general Library ork, is 

PEN to an ENGAGEMENT. Thorough i. of French and 

$ ra — moderate salary.—Address E. V., 105, 
on, 








T°, SOLICITORS,—The Advertiser, unarticled, 


the ho has had considerable experience in the various branches ot 

Profession as Managing Clerk, with the entire conduct and manage- 

went of matters entrusted to — is, owing te the death of his late 

employer, with whom he was engaged for nearly ten years, desirous of 
SS cane aed eae soon as possible. Very eur re- 

-, © character and ability cam be given. Address E. 

Ui, Bina-street, Battersea, 8. W. . 7 






YPE-WRITING.—MSS., Legal Documents, 
Plays (Prompt Books and Parts), Copied by the Type-Writer with 
speed and accuracy.—Type-Writing Office, 34, Southampton-street, 
Strand, under the management of Miss Faraan and Miss E. Dickens.— 
Pupils Taught. 


‘TYPE-WRITIN G, in best style, at 1d. per folio. 
Shorthand Notes taken. References to Authors.—Miss GLapDDING, 
23, Hayter-road, Brixton, 8.W. 


YPE-WRITER.—AUTHORS’ MSS., Plays, Re- 
, Views, apr Legal or other Articles, COPIED with accuracy 
Ter Copies.—Address E. Ticar, 

7 Matnand Park-read, Haverstock- hill, N.W. Established 1884. 


RAVELLING or RESIDENT TUTORSHIP 

REQUIRED by M.A. Christ Church, _ Oxford. Experienced 
Traveller, Linguist, Athlete. U' —Address 
Oxon, Junior Travellers’ Club, 96, Piccadilly. 


| = CAMBRIDGE GRADUATE (Math. Tripos 

1882) seeks ENGAGEMENT as PRIVATE TUTOR. Highest 
references and testimonials for Teaching.—M A., Warrington Lodge, 
Waddon, Croydon. 


RT MASTER. — WANTED, for the Sidney 

Cooper Gallery ef Art, Canterbury, an experienced ART MASTER. 

Salary, 100. a year and half the Government Grant. Classes are held 

on two days and three evenings, and the Master will be permitted to 
accept other engagements subject to the sanction of the Committee. 

Copies of testimonials of recent date, together with a letter stating 

age, qualifications, and appointments, must be sent to my office before 

10 o’clock on Wednesday, the 24th August instant. 
By erder ce Commit 


WM. FLINT, "Town Clerk. 
Canterbury, 9th August, 1887. 


KNGSTON -UPON-HULL GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 


‘The Corporation of Hull invite APPLICATIONS forthe APPOINT- 
MENT of HEAD MASTER of the GRAMMAR SCHOOL, the emolu- 
ments of which, independent of School Fees, amount to about 20l. per 





























annum. 

The School is at present temporarily carried on in the Baker-street 
Rooms, the rent of which is paid by the Master. The Emoluments and 
Fees (4 Guineas per annum by the Sons of Burgesses or Freemen and 
6 Guineas by other Pupils) will be received by the Master, who must 
provide the necessary istant Masters, and defray all expenses in con- 
nexion with the carrying on of the School. The number of Scholars 
the end of the last term was 99, but this number is capable of consider- 
able increase, the Scholars in 1836 numbering 155. 

The person appointed will be required to enter upon his duties on the 
llth October next. Applicants must be Graduates of one of the 
Universities of Oxford or Cambridge 

The appointment will be determinable by three months’ notice on 
either side, and it may be determined as soon as a scheme for the appli- 
cation of a sum of 50.000/., which has been given to the town for educa- 
tional purposes, has been settled. 

Further information may be obtained from the d, to whom 
applications, stating age and qualifications. with copies or prints of 
testimonials, must be sent on or before INDAY, the 19th day of Sep- 
tember, 1887, marked “ Application for Appointment of Head Master 

rammar Schoo! DAWE, Town Clerk. 

Towa | Hall, Hull, 12th August, 1887. 


THE UNIVERSITY of MELBOURNE. 


DEMONSTRATOR and MnO LECTURER in PHYSICAL 








The University of Melbourne invites applications for the above post. 
The salary is 4001. per Annum. 
The duties of the Demonstrator will be— 

(1) To demonstrate to the various classes in the Physical Labora- 


tories. 

(2) To deliver such Lectures as may be from time to time 
arranged. 

(3) To assist the Professor generally in the work of the Physical 
Department. 


Applications, with testimonials, to be addressed to the Acent-GENERAL 
for the Colony of Victoria, 8, Vic’oria Chambers, Victoria-street, West- 
minster, London, 8.W.. not later than 20th September next. 

The —— Candidate will be granted 100/. for his passage to 
Melbo' A. C. BROWNLESS, 

July "rch, "1887. Chancellor oft the University of Melbourne. 


ERMANY.—The Rev. A. DAMMANN, D.D., of 

Eisenach (Thuringia), RECEIVES into his house SIX BOARDERS 
for Private Tuition, especially in German, French, and the Classics. 
Beautiful aad healthy locality. Terms moderate.—Address as above. 


THE COLLEGE, SIDMOUTH. — Principal, R. 

SHINDLER, M.A.—GENTLEMEN’S SONS receive careful 
training with large share of individual attention. ration for 
Universities, Army, and other Examinations. French and German 
spoken. Large House in seventeen acres of ground. Liberal Table. 
Terms moderate and inclusive. 


LENALMOND TRINITY COLLEGE 


(in the Perthshire Highlands). 











CLASSICAL and MODERN SIDES, the latter a Systematic Practical 
Education for Boys entering early upon life. Pre tions for the 
Universities. Indian Civil Service, Army, and other Examinations. 
Several BURSARIES, of the value of 50l., will be awarded in July. 
For particulars, Prospectus, &c., apply ‘to the Rev. Tue Wappen, 
Glenalmond, N.B. 


FRENCH PROTESTANT COLLEGE, 
BEDFORD. 


A CHURCH OF ENGLAND SCHOOL FOR LADIES. 
Fee, 601, to 751. a year. 











J, 8 8, KAMIJ O, Critic and Dealer in Japanese 
Fine Arts. has ON VIEW ANCIENT and MODERN JAPANESE 
RANGING PICTURES painted by the most cel Artis 





The of the Oxford and Cambridge Board reports of the 
French and German — 

“T am glad to report so favourably of both languages. The papers 
are most excellent, while everything shows great conversational ac- 











e with the languages. Throughout the school the goodness of 





ares. Bronze Vases, Swords, &c , of great interest. and 
ae pa Gentlemen to View them at 23, Bernard-s' 

uring his short stay in London, he will also b be 
Diased to attend wherever criticism is desired. “ : 













the p and fluency of expression are very strikirg. It is 
rare to find such good results obtained in an English school.’ 

NEXT TERM begins SEPTEMBER 27th. 

Prospectus from Rev. rae Restpent CHAPLAIN. 





WaANIE D, COPIES of NOTES and QUERIES 

No. 51, SIXTH SERIES, for which 2s. 6d. each will be given.— 
Address JOHN C. FRANCIS, Notes and Queries Office, 22, Took’s-court, 
Cursitor-street, Chancery-lane, E.C. 


ARIS.—The ATHENEUM can be obtained on 
SATURDAY at the GALIGNANI LIBRARY, 224, Rue de Rivoli. 


T. PAUL’S SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION for 

filling upabout TWENTY VACANCIES on the Foundation wi!l be 

held on the 8&th SEPTEMBER NEXT.—For information apply to the 
Bursar, 8t. Paul's School, West Kensington. 


OUTH KENSINGTON, 1, Trebovir-road, S.W. 
(close to Earl’s Court Station) — ADVANCED CLASSES for 
GIRLS and ELEMENTARY CLASSES for YOUNG CHILDREN. 
Principal, Mrs. W. R. COLE —A separate House adjoining for Resi- 
dent Pupils—The NEXT TERM will COMMENCE on TUESDAY 
September 20. 


UEEN’S COLLEGE, LONDON (for LADIES), 
43 and 45, Harley-street, W. (No branch.) Incorporated by 
Royal Charter, 1853. Principal—Rev. Canon ELWYN. Lady Resident 
—Miss CROUDACE. Pupils received from Fourteen Years of age. 
Leg Course for Students above Righteen. Professors and Lecturers: 
B. Alfoi Bed , C. F. Coscia, Rev. Canon Elwyn, Henry 
Gadsby. Rev. o Henslow, E F. Herroun, W. H_ H. Hudson, H. Lalle- 
mand, are . W. Milroy, J. R. V Marchant, Henry Morley, J. M. 
} G. Warr, G. Weil. Pianoforte and Singing taught by 
W.G. rsereds William Shakespeare, and Assistants. Three Scholarships 
are open. Boarders received by Miss Wood, 41, Harley-street, and Miss 
Knott, 2, 2, Brunswick-place, Regent’s Park. Particulars of Secretary. 
UEEN’S COLLEGE SCHOOL, 43 and 46, 
Harley-street, W. (No branch ) For GIRLS from ss to Fourteen, 
Lady Superintendent—Miss HAY 
NEXT TERM begins SEPTEMBER 6. 
_Particulars of Secretary. 


Tupor HALL LADIES’ COLLEGE 
FOREST HILL, 8 E., LONDON. 
Principals—Rev. Dr. and Mrs. TODD. 
Head Mistress—Miss M. TODD, Graduate in Honours, Cambridge. 
Professers—Seeley, King’s Voll.; Dr. Roggatz, Rudolf Lowman, Louis 
rie ae Signor Garcia, Professors 'Fontanier, Ferrero, Churtun Collins 




















eeull List and references on application. Classes assemble SEPTEMBER 
26, 1887. 


C RYSTAL PALACE COMPANY’S SCHOOL, 
ART, SCIENCE, and LITERATURKE.—Twenty-eighth Session. 
LADIES’ DIVISION.—Faculties of Fine Arts, Letters, and Music of 

the highest class, resume MONDAY, October 3rd 
PRACTICAL ENGINEERING.—Mechanival par Civil Colonial Sec- 

tion. Next Term commences MONDAY, September Sth. 
IMPROVEMENT of ESTATES —Surveying and Engineering applied 
to beautifying and improving Land. Nex: Entries SEPTEMBER Ist. 
Prospectuses of the unders gned in the Library, next Byzantine Court, 
Crystal Palace. 
F. K. J. SHENTON, 
Superintendent Education Department. 








INDIAN CIVIL SERVICE, JUNE, 1887.—Messrs. 
JAMES and LYNCH, 21, Lexham-gardens, London, W., passed the 
FIRST CANDIDATE, viz 
Mr. LUDOVIC C PORTER, with 2,097 marks. 
Another Candidate was only 16 marks short of success. 
Places — in the various subjects :— 
First—Histor: 
Second, Third, and Fifth—Literature. 
Seventh—Gree 
leventh—Latin. 
Sixth—Italian. 

On a previous occasion the following places were obtained, viz., 
First—Ful!l Marks in Mathematics, never before obtained. 
First—Electricity and Magnetism. 

Second and Ninth—Literature. 


Eighth—Logic. 
These results are obtained by careful instruction of the Candidates by 
a staff of Forty Tutors, which is one of the largest at any educational 
establishment in England. There are no large classes. and the number 
of Pupils is limited, so that each may receive a proper amount of indi- 
vidual attention. 


ESSRS. JAMES and LYNCH, 21, Lexham- 
gardens, London, W., prepare for the AKMY and CIVIL SEK- 


VICE. 
At the noe WOOLWICH EXAMINATION the following passed :— 
Plac Name. Marks. 
12th” ccccccccccce A. Bell wcccccccccccccee 5,079 
23rd ° 5 086 
29th 
800 





h. b 
Two others were 6lst and 65th, i.e., one and five plac: 3 ons 
In 1886 the places taken were &th, 15th, 32ad, 87th, 38th, 39th, 47th, 
52nd, 57th, 59h, 62nd 
SANDHURST EXAMINATION. 


uly. 
The following passed :— 












Place. Name. Marks, 
First (Cav.)...... A. F. H. Ferguson ......s.s000 8,118 
6th GO. ccccce NN. M. Smyth coccccccccccccce 6,638 
10th do. ...... J. V.C.A. Marryat ...... +. 6,560 
ro age eccecece Mb. ©. GROWER coccccece eoe 9.109 
1Sth ..ccccccccccce WW. G. MACPREFSOM coccccccccce 7,100 

evecececeses D Darroch cscsccesescseceese 7.754 


A. F Ferg ate 





ara iv) T. W. Lightfoot ......ccecceee 
12th csccccccccceee Li. G. GisdDOrme ..ccececcceece 

SANDHURST.—Thirty-seven passed in 1886. 
PRELIMINARY cereale four in 1886; fifty-seven up te date in 1887, 
eee LITERARY.—Twenty-four in 1856; eighteen, April, 1887. 
A, MILITAKY COMPETITIVE —Thirty- tive in 1886 ; twenty- 
toe in March, 

XT TERM Commences 24th AUGUST. 

Poeapulias and detailed lists of successes on application. 











